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CHAPTER E • ^ 

The water had been rising all day. Since early morning, 
when the low gray clouds first swept across the sky, the 
west wind had echoed over the valley the moan of the 
distant sea. It scattered the rain across the fields, and 
lashed up the waves of the river into a seething fury till 
they rolled along, gatheringl^p boughs and sticks and drift- 
ing boats and drowning animals in their mad career. 

All ddy long a crowd of men and boys had stood upon 
thff bridge that spanned the river as it flowed through the 
little, town of Stowbury, and with ropes and poles had 
striven hard to keep the arches clear. Already the flood 
was creeping up the street, lapping with a strange sound 
against *the houses, and trickling over door-stones on to 
cottage floors ; if the wreckage should dam up the water, 
the whole riverside w(juld be laid waste I 
Now and again a shout arose as some strange object 
rushed down upon the stream, and loud yelps of terror 
were mingled with the voices of the men as a dog was 
swept into sight, perched on the roof of itg floating kennel. 
'With almost human pleading in its eyes it cried for help 
as it approached the bridgfe ; but* the curmnt was too 
strong, ropes and polos were powerless to arrest it, and 
disappearing for a moment under the arch, it emerged on 
the other side and was, soon but a boating speck in the 
distance. * • ■ 

And still the river rose I 

Housewives were- carrying their furniture upstairs, shop- 
keepers securing their stock, and old men and women 
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telling to eager listeners the tale of the last great flood, till 
'at last twilight came down on the wild October day and 
the river thundered on through the darkness, more terrible 
because unseen* 

Down below the town, where the meadows lay in a wide 
sloping tract of verdure, the water had fuller sway than it 
had above the bridge, and, as the day wore on, it had crept 
over thg^^rass^first in narrow streams that mapped out 
ifi^nds as it went, but at last in a widening sea which, as 
night drew on, seethed and sobbed unceasingly. 

A'solitary house stood within sight of the town among 
th9 meadows,.an old house with gabled roof and ivy-covered 
chimneys. Its garden walls were laden with ripening 
fruit in the summer time, and its borders were filled with 
sweet-smelling shrubs and flowers ; a sheltered, silent place, 
where the sunlight lay still and warm, and the bees 
hummed an old-world song as they flew to and fro. But 
when wild winds were blowing^nd the floods were afield, 
the silence was invaded by unquiet spirits; footsteps 
echoed in the empty chambers and voices whispered along 
the galleries, while the gale rose and fell round the walls 
like an advancing and retreating army. • 

On such a night as this one might have thought that 
the inhabitants of the solitary house would have ]^en full 
of excitement and alarm, but, early as it was, the house- 
hold had retired to bed, and the only member of it still 
awake had been sitting for the last half-hour in a train of 
thought po deep and abstracted that she had never once 
lifted her eyes from the glowing coals. The room in 
which she sat was a complete contrast to the rest of the 
house; the ancjent furniture and faded tapestry that 
adorned the lower rooms were banished from this snug 
retreat, whei^ engravings* of ifiodern pictures hung on the 
walls, and every available corner was filled with new 
editions of standard works. Bacon^ Milton, Addison and 
Johnson were all present — but Johnson was denuded of his 
calf binding; and Addison bereft ol^liis old-fashioned print ; 
bound in cheap cloth covers, heralded by introductions and 
followed by notes, they looked as uncomfortable as if they 
had been living creatures ticketed for show in a museum. 
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A pile of diotionaries, ooncordances and commentaries 
stood on the writing table, where numberless volumes of 
essays were flanked by numberless short memoirs ; a half- 
written sheet of paper lay on the desk, and the pen still in 
the inkstand told of recently-interrupted work. 

The owner of books and pen was meanwhile resting in 
her easy chair ; her bright brown hair shone with a touch 
of gold in the lamplight, and her eyes showed dark and 
deep under their heavy lashes. Her figui^ was ^ght and 
girlish, and her mouth, though firmly set, was marked by 
some indeterminate lines to be resolved as character and 
destiny should dictate. Hylda Carlyle wanted still a^ few 
months of twenty-one, an age when, whatever a ^rl’s 
opinions and aspirations may be, her ultimate development 
is still an open question. 

That Hylda's opinions and aspirations were not alto- 
gether of the ordinary kind was denied by no one who 
knew her ; but while son^ admired there were others who 
condemned. It was unnatural, to say the least of it, that 
she should care so little for the advantages -that she 
possessed, and should care so much for others that were 
out of her reach. 

Mrs. Garlyl^ had had many things to try her in the 
course of her life, but nothing had ever tried her so sorely 
as the discovery that her daughter was not cast in the same 
mould* as herself. She had been taught in her youih that 
it was her first duty to marry well, and when Captain 
Carlyle — ^handsome, •rich, aifd the eldest son of a baronet— 
was thrown in her way, she required no urgin^^ to induce 
her to accept his proposals. 

Her first grief had come in the shape of her baby boy’s 
death a few weeks after he was bom, and in scarcely more 
than a year the birth of a^daughter had been followed by 
an accident in which Captain Carlyle losiThfs life. 

To say that Mrs.' Carlyle did not grieve for her husband 
would be untrue, she did grieve for him ; but she grieved 
still more for the loss* of the wealtH and position that she 
had been taught to regard as the world’s best gift. THb 
property was strictly entailed,^ and on the death of the old 
baronet it passed to his younger son, while Mrs. Carlyle 
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and her daughter were left with a sufficient income and the 
use of the Manor House. 

Most of the land round Stowbuz^ was included in tho 
Carlyle estates, and, do what she might, and go where she 
would, the widow could in no wise escape from the sight of 
farms and fields and forests* that would have been her son’s 
if he had lived. The bitterness of this feeling was accen- 
tuated b^ the relations between Lady Carlyle and herself. 
In Hand’s position, she thought, she would not have 
behaved as Harriet did;. it was all* very well to talk of 
bowing to the decrees of Providence, but since Providence 
had decreed Harriet's exaltation and her own abasement, 
the* point was scarcely one for Harriet to insist upon I 
Still, the two ladies preserved an outward semblance of 
friendship, and when the young baronet died, leaving but 
one sickly son to*keep the family honours from passing to 
a distant branch, Mrs. Carlyle's condolences were sincere 
as well as profuse. ^ 

Since that time, however, their friendship had passed 
through a still more serious crisis. Sir Tristram, debarred 
from many pleasures by his delicate health, had found con- 
solation in the society of his cousin. They read together, 
rode together, walked and talked together, Vith the result 
that Tristram fell in love with her, to his aunt's uncon- 
cealed delight, and his mother’s unconcealed disgust. 

It was Mrs. Carlyle's turn now to talk of bowing to the 
decrees of Providence ; there waa such a thing as poetic 
justice in the world after all, and t since matters were 
arranging » themselves according to her wishes it was easy 
to believe that they were ordered for the best. 

The only bitter drop in the cup was that Hylda seemed 
to be strangely indifferent to her good fortune. She was 
fond of her cousin, and, accented his attentions good- 
temperedly enbugh, bu£ any attempt to win a definite 
answer to his suit was met with a repulse, and for some 
time now the subject had been dropped, on the tacit under- 
standing that the engagement woul^be announced as soon 
SB Hylda caifie of age, at which time Bir Tristram would 
be twenty-five. 

But though Tristram kept honourably'to his promise of 
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Bilence, Mrs. Carlyle was not so scrupulous, and she lost no 
opportunity of impressing her wishes upon her daughter. 

On this very evening she had harped on the subject con- 
tinuously since dinner-time, until Hylda was thankful that 
a fit of indignant tears came to end her mother’s 
arguments, and compelled her {o seek refuge in an early 
retirement to bed. 

It has just ruined my evening’s work ! ’* said Hylda, 
impatiently, as she shut her *study door a\id lit IbHe read- 
ing-lamp on her table.' I had the whole thing in my 
mind an hour or two ago, but now I might just as weU 
not have gone to the lecture at all I” * ^ 

She sighed heavily as she opened a notebook and took 
out a University Extension syllabus from between its leaves. 
The subject was a sufficiently large one, ^^.The Belation of 
Literature to Life,” and the lecture to which she turned 
bore the appropriate title, “ The Evolution of Revolt.” 

The Germ of Freedom.iJ “ The workings of Freedom 
in the human mind.” The development of the idea of 
Freedom in the writings of the poets.” 

Such were some of the headings that seemed to her like 
water in a thirsty land. Here was appreciation, sympathy, 
and help, and heir fingers touched the page caressingly as 
though it could understand her gratitude. 

“ I certainly have one thing to thank Tristram for,” she 
thought,'*^ if it had not been for him we should never have 
got these lectures established ; and what a new world they 
have opened to me ! ” • 

The Evolution of Revolt.” There was something in 
the name that struck an answering chord in her breast, 
and, seizing pen and paper, she began to write. 

Her train of thought was not, however, destined to be 
long uninterrupted. When the mind contains^a subject of 
perpetual irritation, the slightest touch will %erve to arouse 
it ; a sentepce in her fiotebook recalled one of her mother’s 
recent speeches, and -instantly the old vexed question 
rushed back upon her and*blotted out Ler goldep visions. 

Freedom I That in one word was the object of her 
desires, anf the object for which she had determined to 
live. But, as all the world knows, it is one thing to set 
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the mind upon an object and quite ai^other to attain it. 
Freedom wae Hylda’s desire, and Freedom seemed to be 
eternally out of her reach. 

She threw down her pen at last and went over to the 
fireside to think. Two^ courses of life lay open before 
her, and they seemed to her but different forms of bondage. 
On the one h^nd, she might remain as she was, stretch 
out after such little morsels of intellectual advancement as 
came in"' her ’^ay, and wait for future emancipation ; or, 
on the other, she might marry Tristram and spend her life 
in a round of dull duties. Wealth and position, which in 
her mother’s e^es were so all-important, 'seemed to her 
absolutely worthless. She had no craving for London 
Society, for the London that she knew was but the country 
transported to iown for the season, with its conversation a 
little smarter and its dinner hour a little later. The world 
for which she longed was that cosmopolitan world of art 
and music and literature whei^ all the men were delightful 
and all the women witty, and where life was lifted far 
above the narrow bounds in which she at present existed. 
This imaginary world was her Paradise ; and, like thq for- 
bidden Peri, she lingered at the gate and longed to find an 
entrance. Should she be dooming herself to pesrpetual 
banishment if she married Tristram, or could she mould 
him to her will and compel him to open to her the new 
life for which she longed ? This was the question that 
occupied her mind and prevented her from silencing him 
altogether; he was a dear fellow, and he loved her : might it 
not be possible to uproot him from the hole in which he 
had grown, and use the power that his position would give 
her in furthering her desires ? 

It might be 'possible, and therefore she had not given 
him a deci^pd refusal^ and yrt there was a secret fear that 
held her back^’from a decided acceptance. In spite of his 
slender frame and delicate health~in spite, Qven, of his 
devotion to herself—there was a latent force in her cousin’s 
diaracter &at warned her that h& could not be treated as a 
puppet. She played with him and teased him ; there were 
times when she even despised him for his want of compre- 
hension of her views, yet all the while she was conscious 
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of a seerdt Birength in him against which she meastueS 
herself in vain. 

No ; the risk was too great. If Tristram considered it 
his wife's duty to spend her life in patronising philan- 
thropic Societies and returning the calls of the county, he 
was quite capable of making her do it, to the ruin of all 
her private aspirations. It would be wiser, after all, to 
nurse her wings and muse on Immortality until her restric- 
tions were removed and she could try a flight on her own 
account. She would publish her volume of essays under a 
pseudonym, and then flash forth before the eyes of her 
friends in all the glory of her fame, and claim her right to 
live a life of her own. 

There was only one drawback to this bright scheme for 
the future ; it was not such an easy matter to bring her 
essays before the e^s of the world as she had imagined 
that it would be. Her allowance was no more than enough 
for her needs, and, as the secret must be strictly preserv^, 
she could not ask her mother for money for the production 
of the book ; the only plan, therefore, was to induce some 
publisher to bring it out at his own risk, and this, strangely 
enough, no publisher had as yet been found ready to do. 
** Hours of Insight,” as she had named her book, bad gone 
the weary round that so many manuscripts go, and no one 
had yet recognised the glow of latent genius within its 
pages. 

It is not easy to discourage young writers, as many 
publishers know to their cost, and Hylda, far from being 
downcast by her repeated failures, was merely indignant. 
It was not her book that was lacking, but that influential 
friend, existent in the imagination of so many budding 
authors, who is ready to take talent by the hand and intro- 
duce it to fame ! An adviS&r wa^ what Hylda longed for, 
as the solution of the difiQculties of her case ; but where to 
find what she wanted was another thing. The town of 
Stowbury was small” and its inhabitants old fashioned, 
there were none amoilg them who took any interest in 
literary matters, and Hylda went vainly through the U^t of 
her acquaintances.. ** 

But this autumn had witnessed a new departure in the 
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neighbourhood. An energetic lady had taken up the direc- 
tion of the ladies* school in the town, and finmng things 
intellectual at the lowest ebb of stagnation, she bethought 
herself of calling in the aid of University Extension. Her 
task was an uphill one, foe the movement was too modern 
to meet with much approbation ; but not being easily 
daunted she persevered, and on asking 8ir ^istram 
Oarlyle to allow his name to^be printed as President of the 
Genke, she rece^ived such a handsome donation that she was 
able to complete her arrangements. 

Hylda had na^turally taken the keenest interest in the 
matter, and had gone to the first lecture with expectations 
that seemed too glowing for fulfilment ; yet, glowing as 
they were, they were not only fulfilled but surpassed. Mr. 
Bichard Weston was a man such as at present she had 
only dreamed of ; he had penetrating eyes, a commanding 
appearance and a fine voice ; but more than this, the vague 
ideas that had floated before hei* for so long seemed familiar 
realities to him ; and, as she listened to his flCwing utter- 
ances, she felt as if all her doubts and perplexities were 
being suddenly cleared away like shadows at sunrise. 

What would not an hour’s talk with Jiim be to her ! 
She watched Miss Elton with admiring envy as she carried 
him off to tea. Why should she be shut out from privi- 
leges that would have been so precious to her ? But her 
feelings had become intensified a hundredfold on this 
second afternoon, when on taking back her corrected paper 
at the end of the lecture, she found a blue pencil scrawl on 
the outer sheet. “ A very intelligent essay, but you do not 
give enough references in support of your opinions.’* 

Again and again she pondered over the sentence. Ha 
had recognised her powers, and, if she could only get speech 
with him, she wpuld teB him of those hidden conflicts which 
seemed to her as fully qualified to support her opinions as 
any statements of poets or prose writers. He would under- 
stand her, sympathise with her, and help her ; ^rhaps she 
might even summon up courage *^tb show him the manu- 
script of her essays, and her fancy ran rapidly forward and 
pictured various scenes of introduction, equally delightful 
and equally improbable. 
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rismg rapidly^ the stairdasd was becoming eiimlfed stejp 
by step, and though ihsy could seek refuge in the attics u 
it rose to the gallery, tney might all be dead of dold and 
hunger before help came to them. 

It was no time to show her fear, however, and, carrying 
the provisionB she had secured! into her own room, she 
turned the key in the door ; if their siege was to be a long 
one they could not be too careful at the beginning. 

The scene, as she looked over the railsiof the gallery, 
was a strange one : cloaks, shawls, and umbrellas were 
tossing restlessly on the waves beneath, chairs were drift- 
ing hither and thither, and even the heavy oak table was 
afloat. And still the flood poured remorselessly in till tbie 
weight of water broke open the drawing-room door, and by 
the dim light of her lamp Hylda could see it making havoc 
of her mother’s cherished possessions. 

Mrs. Carlyle had subsided into a state of silent despair, 
and, following her example^ the maids crouched together 
with pale faces and terrified looks. Hylda preferred their 
present condition to their former one, but her own alarm 
grew more acute as theirs became more passive, and she 
waiiched the rising tide with anxious eyes. It was not 
more than elevefl o’clock, though the time seemed so long 
that she could scarcely believe that her clock told the 
truth, when a knocking was distinctly heard above the 
noise of *tbe water. 

“What’s that?” cried one or two, roused from their 
stupor by the fresh sound. 

“ It’s spirits come to warn us !” exclaimed Nelson, her 
voice shaking with fear. “ I know there’s water witches 
that ride on the floods, and when I first looked out I 
see—-” 

“ That will do I” said HyMa, decisively. “ I am going 
to the other side of the house to look ouf a{ one of the 
windows. Boberts, yhu had better come with me.” 

“ Oh I don’t go, my dear young lady I” sobbed Nelson. 

“ They say that whoevert sees the wi&hes first dies before 
the year’s out. That’s why I shut my eyes and screamed * 
as hard as I could when I went,to the window.” > 

8he held her young mistress’s dress in a convulsive' 
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clasp, but Hylda drew it away without replying, and pass- 
ing round the gallery went into one of the rooms on the 
opposite side. The Imocking was much louder here, and, 
even if she had shared Nelson’s fears, they would have been 
speedily allayed by the cheerful sound of voices. 

“ They must all be aslee'p,” were the words that greeted 
her ears as she threw up the window and leaned out. 

A boat was underneath, lifted high on the rising water ; 
a lantern tied te) a pole shed its lurid light on the figures 
of two or three men, but Hylda could not distinguish their 
faces. 

*/l8 that you,'miss?*’ said a voice that she recognised 
as the gardeiier’s. 

Yes, we are all upstairs. I am so thankful you have 
come, JenningSt Where did you get a boat? ” 

“It*s the boat from the ‘Black Eagle,’ at Stowbury, 
miss. They thought we should be in need of help, and 
rowed over. They stopped at IJie lodge first, and took my 
wife and children to the rooms over the stables, and then 
came on here.” 

“ What had we better do ? ” asked Hylda, who began to 
feel her strength failing now that help had come. “ The 
water is in the house, and it is rising fast.*'’ 

“ If you could let yourselves down to the boat, we might 
row you round to the stables, two or three at a time,” said 
Jennings. “ What do you say, William ? ” and he turned 
to one of the men from the “ Black Eagle,” who was a 
nephew of his. 

“ It ’ud be a hard matter to get them in safely from the 
window,” said William, aft^r some little reflection. “ If 
the water’s inside, th,e boat had better go inside after it.” 

“ Oh, yes I ” cried Hylda, who had &en wondering how 
her mother could ever be induced to let herself be lowered 
into the darlcneks ; “ please do that if you can. It is the 
furthest hall window that has given Way.” 

8he ran b^iCk with renewed courage, and the servants, 
who were quite Jn good spirits by. this time, began to light 
lamps under her directions, and place them near the rail- 
ings so as to throw their light into the hall below. In a 
few seconds a dark object appeared at the window, and 
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JenningSi pocket-knife in band, out and broke away the 
remainder of the framework. Then bringing the boat’e 
head to the opening, they shipped their oars and bent theiir 
heads, and in another moment she shot in, and was 
brought to anchor in the halL* 

A cheer broke from the group of spectators, for though 
they were none of them able to appreciate the skill with 
which the manoeuvre had been executed, f they * were all 
wrought to the highest pitch of excitement by the appear- 
ance of their rescuers. Hylda was the only silent one 
among them ; it was not indifference, however, that sealed 
her lips, but a sudden intensity, of feeling Up to the 
present moment their experience had been nothing but a 
shivering misery, but now it was changed }nto a drama of 
keen and soul-stirring interest ; for the figure in the boat, 
with well-knit sinewy frame, and dark piercing eyes that 
looked searchingly into her own, was none other than the 
one man in all the world whom she longed to see — Mr. 
Eichard Weston, the University Extension lecturer I- 




CHAPTER n. 

flow long Hjidi Carlyle kept her station by the old oak 
rail of the gallery she never knew. In reality it was not 
more than a few momenta ; but yet, in that brief space, she 
had time to take in every detail of the figure beneath her 
gaze. 8he noticed the easy poise of his head, the cluster- 
ing dark hair, the strong hand that rested on the oar, 
and the penetrating glance with which he looked around 
him. She had imagined a thousand meetings, but not one 
had beeh so romantic nor so satisfying as this ; winds and 
waters had swept him to her feet, just when it appeared 
most unlikely that they should come together, and the 
whole of the night’s adventures seemed nothing now but 
an appropriate setting for their introduction. 

Mr. Weston was the first to speak. “ This is a very 
unceremonious entry,** he said, looking up with a smile, 
“ and I feel that I owe you an apology ; but as I am a good 
oar I could not resist joining the party when I heard of a 
possible •rescue.’* 

“ We are only too much obliged to you,** said Hylda, 
waking up as if from a dream, at the sound of his voice. 

1 had begun tb be afraid that no help would come to us 
till morning^** . • 

The only thing now is to make up our minds what to 
do,** he went on ; “ I don’t know how we are to,get you all 
out to the stables, aqd it seems to me that for the present 
you are bei^t where you are. !• had plenty of provisions 
put into the boat so that you will not be in any danger of 
starving.’* • 

‘‘Let us stay where we are, if possible,’* exclaimed 
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Mrs. Carlyle, in a tone of piteous entreaty, as she watched 
the boat rocking to and fro on the tide. 

I think that it will really be the safest plan,*^ said 
Mr. Weston ; “but it will not do to leave you here alone. 
The boat will have to go back to the other lodge, as it is 
almost under water, but I shall stay here, and if the flood 
goes on rising I will make signals for the boat to be brought. 
What do you say ? ** and he turned to Jennings.'^* 

“ That will do well | said Jennings, with much relief, 
for he had been dreading the idea bf having to convey, his 
mistress and a cargo of maids on such a dangerous expe- 
dition. “ There’s a turret window that we ean see from 
the stables, and if you put a lamp in it we shall know that 
you want the boat. But the wind has sunk, and I don’t 
think that the water will come up any higher.” 

“ Bring the boat up to the staircase, then,” said Mr. 
Weston, and, seizing the bannisters, he swung himself over. 
“Can you pull out safely ?”*he added, as he took the basket 
that Jennings handed up. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said William, “I can manage her,” and 
with much splashing and shouting the exit was accom- 
plished, and the boat disappeared into the darkness. 

“ TDe first thing to be done is to give you all something 
to eat,” said Mr. Weston, turning towards Hylda, “Is 
there a room with a fire in it ? 

“Yes, the fire is still alight in my sitting room,” said 
Hylda, falling under his command with a sense of quiet 
satisfaction. 

She watched him admiringly as he took the direction of 
the little garrison, dealing out the rations, and keeping up 
everyone’s spirits with his cheerful remarka. 

Mrs. Carlyle was soon established comfortably upon the 
sofa, while several of the maids werd so reassTired by his 
presence that they returned to bed. 

“ You must take something yourself,” said Hylda, as he 
came back from a tour bf inspection and began to make up 
the fire. • • 

“ I don’t want anything, thank you. I had dinner just 
before we started.” . * 

“ Yes, but think of all that you have done since ! You 
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must take this coffee ; I have been making it specially for 
you.” 

Hylda had never been freer from embarrassment than 
she was at the present moment, for the romance of the 
situation for her lay entirely in the strange fulfilment of 
her desire for an opportunity of seeking Mr. Weston’s 
counsel. What* Mr. Weston’s views on the matter might 
be did not'appeoir ; he took the coffee from her hand and sat 
down in the chair that she placed for him, but, though the 
look -on his face betokened that he was very well pleased 
with the situation in which he found himself, he did not 
express it in Words. 

I do not think that my nerves will ever recover from 
this night’s shock I ” said Mrs. Carlyle, plaintively, from her 
sofa. '^My daughter is of such a different constitution 
that she can scarcely sympathise with me. 1 often tell her 
that she is spared a great deal,; it must be an immense 
comfort to have feelings that can be so easily controlled.” 

It is a fortunate thing in times of danger ! ” remarked 
Mr. Weston. 

Oh, yes, of course. I don’t know what I should do 
without her in that way. 1 am so yielding myselt that 
perhaps it is a good thing for me to have a daughter who 
is firm and determined.” 

‘‘ If you have finished your coffee, will you come and see 
if the water has risen ? ” said Hylda. Her mother’s 
words had vexed her sorely, and she would not risk any 
further confidences. 

She went out into the gallery, and Mr. Weston followed 
her with a smile curling his lip ; he saw through her inno- 
cent device, but he did not wonder that she was anxious to 
put a stop to her mother’s remarks. 

He came up to the railing w^here she stood and leaned 
over in silence. The chilly wind blev/ in through the wide 
window frame, and the flickering lamps cast strange lights 
and shadows over the scene. Al^ ,was still, except for the 
lapping of the water on the stairs. 

“ It has not risen any higher,*^’ said Mr. Weston, after a 
pause ; there were eight steps uncovered when I looked 
last, and there are eight still.” 
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“ How soon will it begin to go down ? ” 

I can't tell you exactly ^ but if there is no more rain 
and the wind does not rise, you will see a great difference 
by the morning. I had some experience of floods at 
college.” 

I wish that I could go to college ! ” exclaimed Hylda, 
the word striking suddenly upon an old train of desire. 

Well, why should you not go ? Plenty of young ladies 
do nowadays.” * ? 

“ Oh ! yes, I know 'that ; but my mother would never 
allow it.” 

Even though she is so yielding and you are so deter- 
mined ! ” 

The speech did not strike Hylda as impertinent, and she 
smiled in answer. Her smile was a very attractive one, 
and Mr. Weston looked at her approvingly. 

I asked Miss Elton about you after the lecture this 
afternoon,” he said, *‘for I was much struck by some of 
the remarks in your paper.” 

A glow of delight rushed over Hilda’s face ; this was 
the recognition she had longed for, and having longed for 
it so often, it did not surprise her when it came. 

“ Your lecture’s have been such a treat to me,” she said; 
“ I cannot tell you how I was longing for something of the 
kind. This is such a dead-alive place, and when we go to 
London we have no time for lectures ; or, at least, my 
mother says that we have no time, which comes to the 
same thing.” 

She smiled again, and Mr. Weston laughed With an 
agreeable sense of novelty; there was something in the 
whole situation that gratified him extremely 

” I wanted very much to speak to you this afternoon,” 
she said, but I could not summon up couragg.” 

“ Well, speak to me now,” he said, playfhlly, turning a 
little, so ag to lean 6ne elbow on the railing, and get a 
better view of her face.* , 

“ I don’t know whotheiwl can,!’ began Hylda^ but at this 
moment her mother’s voice was heard in the distance, and 
she started up hastily. . 

“ We must go back,” she saii 
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Mr. Weston felt more irritated than he had expected, 
and strolled after her with his hands in his pockets and a 
discontented expression upon his face. 

Hylda was standing by the sofa, holding a fan in one 
hand, and a smelling-bottle in the other. 

“ You should not have been so inconsiderate as to leave 
me,” said Mrs.*Carlyle in a faint voice. 

“ Would you^like to go tombed now? ” said Mr. Weston, 
coming up to the sofa. ‘‘I will keep watch; but there 
is really no danger, for the water is not rising.” 

“ Oh, no, I cojild not possibly go to bed ; it might begin 
to rise again «at any moment, and I must be ready to fly.” 

Mr. Weston did not argue the point. He knew that her 
fears were groundless, but that only made them more 
difficult to comibat ; he took up a book, therefore, and 
sat down, leaving Hylda to administer such consolation 
as lay in her power. 

Hylda glanced at the clock ‘on .the mantelpiece as she 
resumed her fanning. It was long past midnight, and she 
felt a gathering annoyance as she saw how the precious 
hours were slipping away ; such an opportunity might 
never return, and now that it was withip her grasp she 
was unable to take advantage of it ! But gradually her 
mother’s eyelids began to droop, and before another ten 
minutes had passed she bad fallen iiito a peaceful, sleep. 

Hylda laid down the fan and smelling-bottle, and draw- 
ing a chair to the fire, she sat down and looked thoughtfully 
into its ^low. Now that the time had come it was not so 
easy to speak as she had imagined that it would be ; but 
Mr. Weston seemed to anticipate her thoughts, for, lifting 
his eyes from h^s book, he said quietly, “ When you wrote 
in your essay that Freedom was but a name to some people 
all their life* lopg, were you speaking from experience, or 
only from imagination ? ” 

“Partly from my own experience,” said Hylda, answer- 
ing him as though he had been her lather confessor ; “ but 
it might have been just as true, inlght it not, if I had only 
spoken from imagination ? ” 

“Certainly! What we 'call imagination is often only 
an instinctive conception of facts outside our knowledge. 
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But as to jour own experience, you could not prove the 
truth of such a remark unless you were looking back 
upon your life from its close." 

1 only meant that I had not found Fxeedom up to the 
present time." 

So I supposed. Was that what you wanted to speak 
to me about ? " 

Hylda’s cheek flushed, not. from any sel^-consciousnessi 
but from the excitement of uttering her thoughts to a 
sympathetic listener ; even Tristram, much as she knew 
that he loved her, did not understand her like this 
stranger 1 

“ Perhaps you will wonder at my talking to you in this 
way," she said, raising her eyes to his, but directly I 
heard you speak I knew that you would be able to help 
me^^^ Ever since I can remember I have longed to write 
booKs and to meet people who wrote books, but I have 
always had things to hinder me." 

‘‘ Have you ever tried to write ? " 

Oh, yes ; I have written a great deal, but I have never 
had anything published yet." 

Mr. Weston tad listened to the same tale many times 
in his life, but it interested him to-night as it had never 
done before. There was something in his strange sur- 
roundings and in the childlike beauty of the face opporite 
to him, that made him unconscious of the boredom that 
he generally experienced when such aspirations were poured 
into his ears. 

I could not express any opinion without seeing your 
work," he said. “Would you have any objection to 
showing it to me? " 

“ Oh, no I I am only longing for someone to see it whose 
judgment I can really trust ; you do not know what it is 
to live with people wj;io cannot share in one’s inner life." 

“ Do I not I " he said, with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

Hylda looTied at him with some curiosity ; if she were in 
his position, she thou^t, possessed of a vigorous mind, 
well-educated and successful in a ^-hosen career, she should 
not need to sigh over the limitations of her lot. But 
perhaps he had an unsympathetic wife, and her ready 
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f&ncj fietvaei the trials of a literary man compelled to 
pass Ms days in tM company of a woman who had no 
ideas beyond her household duties. 

She started when Mr. Weston spoke again, as though 
she feared that he had read her thoughts, but his words 
recalled her to their former^ subject of conversation. 

‘‘If you will trust me with one of your manuscripts I 
will take it away with me,’* he said. “An opinion is 
worth notliing ujaless it is carefully formed.” 

“But that will be ^ trouble to you,” said Hylda; 
“ coiJld you not just look at it now ? ” 

“No, I could not give my whole thoughts to it here,** 
said Mr. Weston. The remark was true enough, but 
another reason lay underneath, namely, that as he expected 
the manuscript to be trash it would be awkward to read it 
with the writer’s eyes fixed eagerly upon him, waiting for 
his verdict. 

“I have not seen Sir Tristram Carlyle yet,” he said, by 
way of changing the subject. “His name is put down 
as President of the Centre, but I suppose he does not mean 
to attend the lectures ? *’ 

“ Yes, I think he will, but he has been abroad, and o^nly 
came home yesterday.” ^ 

“ Is he interested in literature ?” 

“ He is very fond of reading, but his health has been so 
delicate that he has not been able to work much. *He had 
a tutor, as he was not strong enough to go to school.” 

“ That is the kind of training that always has a bad 
effect on- a man,” remarked Mr. Weston, “ unless he is 
very exceptional, that is to say ; but perhaps your cousin is 
exceptional ? ” 

“Oh I no, he iS not exceptional in any way,” said Hylda, 
smiling at the idea; “ b© is very nice and kind, but nothing 
more. I can’t ^understand why he did not send somebody 
to our rescue to-night, by the way ; foi’ all he could tell, ■we 
might have been drowning.” 

She looked at her companion with shy gratitude as she 
* spoke, and Mr. Weston felt a fiattering sense of pleasure. 
All men like to be considered heroes, but to buy that con- 
sideration at a cheap rate is to some men a satisfaction 
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and to others a vexation, according to their make of 
mind. 

He had just opened his lips to reply when Mrs. Carlyle 
stirred uneasily, and looked about her. 

“ I had quite forgotten where I was,” she said, after a 
moment’s bewilderment. am so fearfully tired and 
stiff ! Do you think it would be safe for us to go to bed 
now?” 

Quite,” said Mr. Weston*, who, thougjh he* had been 
enjoying the conversation, felt some desire for slumber 
himself. “ I will promise to call you if there is the least 
danger.” 

Hylda was too excited to feel any wish for ’sleep, but she 
could not raise any objection, and as soon as she had seen 
her mother into bed she lay down on the couch in her 
room and gave herself up to thought ; while Mr. Weston, 
having satisfied himself by another inspection that there 
was no danger of the water rising any higher, threw him- 
self down on a convenient sofa and wont unromantically to 
sleep. 

It was late when he woke next morning, and he sprang 
up* with a start, wondering where he was. No one was 
moving in the* house, for the maids were all sleeping 
heavily after their excitement, and Hylda herself had 
dropped into a dreamless slumber as the light began to 
dawn. 

He walked out into the gallery, and looked over at the 
water. The weather had changed in the night, the wind 
had shifted, and the sun was shining from a clear -sky ; the 
flood had already begun to go down, for more of the stairs 
were uncovered and there was a dark line round the wall 
above the level of the water. He looked at his watch and 
found that it was nearly ten o’clock, and, as he wondered 
what he should do, ho caught sight of Boberts through a 
half-open door, sleeping soundly in an armchair. 

“We niay as well get breakfast ready before the ladies 
appear,” he said, when^ some unsuccessful efforts, he 
had succeeded in waking him. 

“ We can’t get down to the breakfast-room,” said Roberts, 
helplessly. 
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Once put out of his ordinary groove the butler was as 
powerless as a stranded fish, and Mr. Weston saw that if 
any breakfast was forthcoming it would be entirely owing 
to his own exertions. 

“ Can you light fires ? ** he asked. 

No, sir ; that is the housemaid’s duty.” 

“ Nor make .coffee, I suppose ? I thought not. Well, 
you can clear Miss Carlyle’s. writing- table while I do the 
rest.” * 

Roberts stared at him-in blank amazement. 

‘‘It’s as much as my place is worth to touch Miss 
Carlyle’s papers ! ” he said. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Weston, “I will take care of the 
ladies. As soon as the maids wake you can tell them to 
get your breakfaTst ready, and in the meantime I will only 
ask you to lend me a razor.” 

Roberts withdrew, his disapproval of this unceremonious 
stranger somewhat tempered by his relief at having the 
responsibility taken off his hands. Left to his own 
devices, Mr. Weston speedily kindled a fire and set on the 
kettle, then, piling away Hylda’s papers and books with a 
rapid but careful hand, he arranged the# provisions, that 
remained from their last night’s meal in the ornamental 
cups and plates that adorned the room. 

“ If she is vexed I have no knowledge of women,” 
he remarked to himself, as be finished his preparations ; 
and so saying he retired to the room where Roberts had 
placed a few toilet requisites, to make himself presentable. 

He hah hardly returned when a step was heard in the 
gallery, and Hylda appeared at the door, 

” How good qf you to get the breakfast ready 1 ” she 
exclaimed, “ my mother will be here directly.” 

“ The butfer ^warned me that you would be extremely 
annoyed at my touching your papery ! ” he said, looking 
down at her with a calm certainty of what ^ her answer 
would be. < 

^ Her answer was nothing but a ^ihile, but it conveyed all 
that he had expected, and he watched her with a look of 
new appreciation. Her curling hair .lay lightly on her 
forehead, her rosy lips were parted with a smile, and when 
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she turned to speak to him her eyes shone so brightly that 
he was almost dazzled. He was accustomed to analyse 
his feelings, and he recognised at once that something new 
had entered into his life ; his twenty-nine years had been 
marked by much success but by. little enthusiasm, and he 
hardly knew what to make of this sudden quickening of his 
pulses. 

Anything that he might ha^re said was checke^^ however, 
by Mrs. Carlyle’s entrance, and again he felt an unwonted 
annoyance at the interruption. She looked pale and worn 
after her night of agitation, as complete a contrast to 'her 
daughter as could well be imagined, and his .eye travelled 
critically from one to the other even while he was making 
his enquiries after her health. 

“lam terribly shaken ! ” she said, letting her hand fall 
limply from his grasp, “ in fact, T feel quite shattered, and 
I shall have to go away for change before I recover from 
the shock.** 

Hylda looked up in alarm ; to go away just now would 
be the upheaval of all her plans. There were few things 
she. disliked more than being dragged through the dull 
routine of existence at Bath or Cheltenham that her 
mother so delighted in, but to be doomed to it just when 
her life at home had become so supremely interesting would 
be more .than she could possibly endure. 

“ I don’t think you are well enough to take a journey,** 
she said hastily, “ we had better go to the Court while the 
house is put to rights.** 

“lam not sure that I care to go to the Court,** ^id Mrs. 
Carlyle, “it is very remiss of Tristram not to have sent 
over to see what was happening to us.** 

“I expect he had more than enough to do at home,** 
said Hylda, resenting the very femark frqm^her mother 
that she had previously made herself. 

“Very •likely,** said Mrs. Carlyle, who was always 
delighted wHen her daughter said anything in Tristram’s 
favour, “ but your aunfiSiight at least have sent someone 
with an invitation by this time, if she wished us to make 
use of her house.** . • 

“ The people who have the most servants generally find 
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the most difficult; in getting things done/’ remarked Mr. 
Weston, who had been listening to the conversation with 
some amusement. 

Hylda smiled, but Mrs. Carlyle drew herself up with an 
air of displeasure. She was grateful to this stranger for 
his opportune help, but he was not to imagine that they 
were going to make a friend of him in consequence, and 
she blamed herself for having spoken of her private affairs 
before him. 

“What part ‘of the country do you come from?” she 
said) ignoring bis remark. 

“ I have rooms in London,” he replied, “ but my home is 
at Yarmouth:” 

“At Yarmouth?” said Mrs. Carlyle, with an imper- 
ceptible shuddep. “ You mean that your people have a 
place near there, I suppose. Lord Garrelford has a place 
somewhere near Yarmouth, you remember, Hylda ; but I 
don’t think that people live in the town itself I ” 

“I have seen Lord Garrelford’s place,” said Mr. 
Weston) passing by the rest of her sentence. “ I saw it 
when I was on the Broads one summer with some friends. 
I suppose you have been on the Broads ? Most people* go 
nowadays.” • 

“ Oh, dear no 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Carlyle ; “ it is not at 
all the kind of thing for ladies. One has to go through 
all sorts of unpleasant experiences, I believe; I should 
never go myself nor allow my daughter to do so.” 

She turned to look out of the window as though to put 
an end to the conversation, and Mr, Weston took advan- 
tage of her movement to exchange a look of amusement 
with Hylda. He knew very well that he was taking a 
liberty, but she did not seem to resent his behaviour, 
so why should he not aeap the full enjoyment of the 
hour ? • • 

But though he had no fears so* far as Hylda was 
concerned, he knew that if he ever -wished to- enjoy such 
an hour again he must be careful ta propitiate her mother ; 
and rising from his seat he assumed a serious air, as 
though taking up the burden of life again after a pleasant 
oasis. 
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I shall soon be obliged to leave you,” he said ; but 
before I go I had better see what the water is doing.’* 

<< Oh I but you must not think of leaving us at 
present,” cried Mrs. Carlyle, her cordiality returning in 
a moment. 

Mr. Weston could have smiled at the success of his ruse, 
but he managed to retain his gravity unmoved. 

I must somehow get back tp London to-uighiy” he said, 
**but I will not leave you just yet. I wonder if there is 
such a thing as a pair of wading-boots in the house,” he 
added. “ I believe that the water has gone down enough 
to let me get across the hall, and if so, I might rescue 
some of your things.” 

‘‘ I will ask Eoberts,” said Hylda ; ** I think that very 
likely he may have some.” 

Roberts, on being applied to, produced the boots with 
alacrity — only too glad to be spared the job himself — and 
having put them on, Mr. Weston made his way down to 
the hall, and splashed across to the drawing-room. 

Take care you don’t hurt yourself I ” cried Hylda, who 
was*watching him from above. 

** i;m all right,” he said, looking back at her with a 
smile. ** If you can find a large basket, and lower it over 
the rails, I will put the ornaments into it ; they will all bo 
spoilt if they stay here.” 

Hylda went off to carry out his directions, and several 
cargoes of half-drowned treasures had been deposited in 
the basket, when, with a furious dashing and splashing, a 
high dogcart drove up to the house, and stopped at the 
broken window. 

“ There is my cousin ! ” exclaimed Hylda. 

Mr. Weston turned, and saw a pale-faced young man, 
whose look of anxiety was minified with^ sijrprise. Sir 
Tristram had imagined all kinds of catastrophes that might 
have befallen the inhabitants of the Manor, but he had 
certainly not expected lo see a stranger wading about the 
hall as though he were {»di:fectly at home, exchanging jests 
and smiles with Miss Carlyle. 

Mr. Weston was standing under the gallery when the 
dogcart drove up, his arms full of sofa-cushions and china 
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jars, and Hylda was letting down the basket with a look 
that told how much she enjoyed the adventure. 

The picture dissolved itself in a moment, however. 
Hylda resigned the basket to Roberts, and went ofif to tell 
her mother that Tristram^ had arrived, while the stranger, 
having got rid of his load,* waded across to the mndow. 

‘‘Sir Tristram Carlyle, I, believe?" he said. “I am 
Mr. Weston, of whom you have probably heard. I was 
staying a% the ‘ Black Ea^le * last evening, and hearing 
that a boat was coming to the rescue of Mrs. Carlyle and 
her* daughter, I took leave to join the party, and I hope 
that I have been of some little use to them." 

Sir Tristram did not reply for a moment ; he was vexed 
at having arrived only to find another in possession of the 
honours of war, but, further than this, there were one or 
two things in the speech that jarred upon his ear. It was 
scarcely good breeding, he thought, for a man to be so 
ready with the names of ladies who wore practically un- 
known to him, and it was certainly not good breeding to 
speak in praise of his own achievements. But he checked 
himself with the reflection that he was. hypercritical, and 
made some polite acknowledgment on his aunt's behalf. 

I was only too glad to be of use," said Mr. Weston, 
waving off his thanks ; “ but now, how are you going to 
get in, for I suppose you wish to come in ? " 

‘‘Certainly I wish to come in," said the othp, his 
irritation returning. “ I can wade as far as the staircase ; 
I am not afraid of wetting my feet."- 

If this remark was directed at Mr. Weston's fishing- 
boots, it failed in its aim ; he made no answer, but as Sir 
Tristram stood up in the cart, he measured him with his 
eye, and saw that he was several inches shorter than 
himself. , ‘ 

“It is too deep for you," he said, and before Sir 
Tristram knew what he was doing he had pu^ his arms 
about him as he stood on the window-sill, and lifting 
him as lightly as if he wore a baby, carried him to the 
staircase. 

The young baronet's annoyance sent the blood into his 
pale face, but even if he had not been helpless in the 
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other’s powerful grasp it would have been too undignified 
to struggle. 

“ I am much obliged to you,” he said, when his was set 
down, forcing himself to speak all the more politely 
because of the smile on his cousin’s face as she returned 
with her mother. 

Mrs. Carlyle generally treated her nephew with the 
utmost warmth, but she had hardly yet recovered her com- 
posure, and she greeted him with a querulousness to which 
he was quite unused. * 

‘‘ So you have come at last,” she said. ** I thought that 
you were going to leave us to our fate altogether. If it 
had not been for Mr. Weston we should all have been 
drowned by this time.” 

Each of her hearers knew perfectly well that this was an 
exaggeration, and yet both Mr. Weston and Hylda heard 
it with secret pleasure, while Sir Tristram listened with an 
annoyance that he could hardly conceal. 

only returned home early this morning,” he said, 
coldly, “for I missed my train last night. I drove over 
here as soon as I could get away.” 

Mis. Carlyle was mollified by this explanation, but she 
did not choose tO show it. 

“ It will be a wonder if I survive this night,” she said, 
hugging herself closer in her shawl ; “the house is filled 
with damp.” 

There was more truth in this speech than in the last, for 
the wind was blowing in through the broken window, and 
the chill of the water seemed to fill the whole atmosphere 
of the house. 

“Yes, it is very cold,” said Sir Tristram. “You 
ought to have a shawl on too,” he added, looking at 
. Hylda. 

“ Oh no, thank you, I never take cold,” said Hylda. 

Mr. We§ton, who had been leaning over the railing, 
walked away along the gallery at this moment ; and relieved 
of his presence. Sir Tristram announced his intention of 
taking his aunt and cousin back with him. 

“But, my dear, I could never get into that cart! ” said 
Mrs. Carlyle, looking with much trepidation at the powerful 
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horse that evinced the dislike of its surroundings bj 
plunges that the groom could hardly restrain. 

Nothing else could have come through tlte water,” said 
Tristram, **but you will be quite safe, I assure you. It 
wordd not be right for you to stay here, Aunt Cecilia; 
besides, you know what a pleasure it will be to my mother 
and me to have you at the Court.” 

Mrs. Cq.rlyl6 was not quijie so sure that it would be a 
pleasure to heV sister-in-law, but this only added to her 
wish to go; it was very sweet to feel that Harriet was 
obliged to welcome them whether she liked it or no, and 
she accepted the invitation with alacrity. 

Hylda was saying only this morning that she wished 
you wouW ask us,” she added. 

Sir Tristram 'looked at his cousin, a sudden hght dawning 
in his quiet grey eyes. Hylda usually fought shy of staying 
at the Court, for it seemed to her too much like an acknow- 
ledgment of a position to which she did not wish to pledge 
herself ; that she should actually have proposed such a thing 
was to him as surprising as it was delightful, and instantly 
a fairy castle began to rise in the air, the slight foundations 
of which would soon have been destroyed jf he had known 
the reason that prompted her remark. 

But although the reason was hidden from him, his exal- 
tation was, after all, short-lived ; before the light had faded 
from his face Mr. Weston re-appeared, and in his hand be 
carried a shawl. 

How did you know where to find it ? ” asked Hylda in 
a low vdice, as she received it submissively. 

''You forget that I cleared your study for breakfast 
this morning,” b© answered. 

Their eyes met, and Tristram saw the glance that passed 
between theun his heart stood still for a moment, but 
more with indignation than alarm. Hylda’s possessions 
wore well-nigh as sacred to him as^she was l^rself, and 
that this stranger should presume fo enter her study and 
ransack its contents seemed to Mih so astounding that he 
could scarcely believe he had heard aright. He looked 
at Mrs. Carlyle, but she was too much occupied with her 
own sensations to take any heed of what was passing 
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around her, and his only resource was to urge the ladies to 
hurry their departure. 

But we cannot go off and leave the house like this t *' 
said Hylda. 

“Oh yes, we can,** said Mrs. 'Carlyle, who was only 
aim|^ to escape from the general chilliness around her. 
“ Boherts will see to everything ; your cousin will arrange 
it with him while we and put>our things together.” 

She hastened away to her room, and Hylda was obliged 
to follow, much against her will ; it was too tantalising to 
be dragged away like this before she had finished what she 
wanted to say to Mr. Weston, and without being able to 
give him her precious manuscript. She did not even 
know how he was going to get back to Stowbury ; it was 
very rude and ungrateful of Tristram to treat him in such 
a fashion. 

Tristram, however, was not so unmindful of his manners 
ns she supposed him to be. Even if Mr. Weston was not 
a very polished gentleman, he had done his best to. help 
in the emergency, and his services ought to be acknow- 
ledged. Hylda was gratified when she returned to find 
that her cousin was asking him to stay at the Court on the 
occasion of his next lecture, and she registered a secret vow 
that her visit should not end until after that date. 

“ We will stop at the stables and send the boat back for 
you,” said Sir Tristram, as they shook hands. 

“ Thank you,” returned the other ; “ but we must not say 
good-bye quite so soon ; you cannot get back to the cart 
without my help.” 

Sir Tristram bit his lip with vexation, but it was useless 
to demur ; he could not deny that the water, was too deep 
for him, and to protest would be to make himself ridiculous. 
But though he was ready to submit tO the humiliation for 
himself, he had no idea of subjecting his aunt and cousin 
to it, and on*' reaching thp dogcart he took the rems and 
ordered his groom to fetch the ladies, » 

The groom looked iowa at his spotless cords and top 
boots with heartfelt dismay, and before he had made up hia 
mind to jump down, Mr. Weston was back on the staircase 
and had taken Mrs. Carlyle in hia arms. 
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The journey was not an easy one, for l^rs. Carlyle was 
heavy and her alatm found vent ^in shrieks and straggles 
that threatened a dire catastrophe. Even when the window 
was reached the danger was not over,ior^it was a difficult 
iMtter to lift h?r into^the cart, and, excited by the confu- 
sion, the horse plunged more madly than ever. Both 
master and mjm had almost more than they could do to get 
her seated, and by the time her fears were a little allayed 
Mr. Weston had reached' the staircase again and was 
returning with Hylda in his arms.* 

Tristram turned his head away, he could not watch what 
was so revolting to his feelings ; and happily for him their 
words were too low to reach his ear. 

“I shall see you on Thursday week,” said Mr. Weston, 
“ but you have not given me your manuscript.” 

** I got it out,” said Hylda, “ but then I thought that it 
would bo a trouble to you in the boat.” 

** No ; I want to have it. I shall go and look in your 
study for it as soon as you are gone.” 

And Hylda did not forbid him. 
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Sir Tristram Carlyle came of a long line of ancestors, 
and though he could not be called a finedooking man, he 
preserved some of the characteristics of his race. With 
his pale face and peaked brown beard, he greatly resembled 
the portrait of Sir Guy Carlyle, the cavalier of Charles* 
court, who had lost his life on Marston Moor. There was 
a grace in his movements and a distinction in his bearing 
that recalled the days of lace ruffles and silver-stringed 
lutes, and yet no one could have been further removed from 
effeminancy. He was a good man of business, and his 
tenants respected^him as one who was true and just in all 
his dealings; he ruled his estate as conscientiously as 
though it were an empire, and was both a diligent magis- 
trate and a popular neighbour. 

His conscientiousness he inherited from his mother, but 
not his grace and distinction. Lady Carlyle was one of 
those people who are saved ihuch mental wear and tear by 
the fact that they are unable to see more than one side of a 
question. She had no doubts and conflicts, for she had 
never yet come across any subject that seemed to her to 
admit of discussion ; as for facts, either they were or they 
were not ; and as for opinions, if ’they coinjided with her 
own they were right, and if they did not they were wrong. 
She had done her be^ to bring her son up in the same 
narrow groove, and the* ill-health that, had in some ways 
been so sore a disappointment to her, had in others been a 
secret source of comfort. If Tristram was unable to leave 
home, she would hava all the more opportunity of impress- 
ing her own ideas upon his mind ; but yet, dutiful and 
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affootionate as he 'was, there were limitations to her power 
ove^ him that &e speedily discovered. From bis very 
childhood he bad claimed the right to think for himself, 
and, to her dismay and alarm, he refused to accept her 
authority in matters of opinion. 

But though the mother and son were not congenial in 
all things, &ey managed to live together in peace. Lady 
Carlyle acknowledged Tristram’s position as master of the 
house, and Tristram showed to her much filial deference. 
It was not until he avowed his love for his cousin that any 
serious cause of dissension arose between them ; for her 
sister-in-law* she had a contempt that she called by the 
name of pity, but for her niece she had a dislike for which 
she attempted no disguise. She objected to Hylda’s 
appearance, ideas, manners, and ways altogether. 

The thoughts and feelings that Hylda delighted in were 
to her aunt simply unladylike ” ; a young woman in her 
position had no business to write, far less to dream of 
publishing; and as for her talk of liberty, it was more 
shocking than Lady Carlyle could say. The prospect of 
such a girl becoming her son’s wife filled her with horror 
unspeakable. The only comfort was tha^ she would have 
to renounce all her old pursuits as soon as that event took 
place. 

Tristram, however, made no promise of enforcing any 
such demands. He knew Hylda too well to suppose that 
he could insist upon the abandonment of what was so dear 
to her, j}ut he had full belief in the power of love to win 
her from all that was really harmful. He had often argued 
the point with his mother, but it had not been broached 
between them now for a long time ; Hylda would not come 
of age until Christmas, and he was determined to keep his 
promise of baymg no’more until then. When they were 
once engaged, all complications would soon be smoothed 
away. 

Still, he was glad that an unexpected opportunity of re- 
ceiving Hylda at the Court had presented itself ; he could not 
relinquish the hope that she would win his mother’s favour, 
and that Lady Carlyle would learn to love her as a daughter. 
He had made bis way through the flood that morning full 
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of joyful anticipations^ and eyen though his enoountes with 
Mr* Weston had startled and annoyed him, he was able to 
forget it speedily in his pleasure ^ Hylda’s ready acquies- 
cence in his scheme. There was an unwonted gentleness in 
her manner, a soft light in her .eyes when she was silent, 
and a new sweetness in her tone when she spoke, that 
made his heart thrill with delightful visions. It was two 
months since he had seen her,,and he had often* wondered 
whether she had missed him ; it really seemed as ii his 
absence had been the best promoter of his wishes. Never 
before had he felt such a response in her manner towards 
him, and Mr. Weston and the Manor were hardly left 
behind before his spirits rose to a height that they s^dom 
reached. If it had not been for his aunt’s incessant com- 
plaints, he would have been sorry when thehr drive came to 
an end, but as it was, he was glad when they had splashed 
their way through the watery roads, and tinned in at the 
lodge gates. 

Stowbury Court was one of the show places of the 
county; its music-room and picture-gallery, its spacious 
halUhung with armour and panelled with oak, its tapes- 
tries i^nd furnitig;e, its conservatories, gardens and terraces, 
were the pride of the neighbourhood. But in spite of all 
this, Sir Tristram was not a rich man ; his income was 
small in .proportion to the claims upon it, and it was not 
possible for him to bo a just landlord and to live expen- 
sively at the same time. Iljlda had often reproached him 
in her eager way for not entering Parliament, and had 
looked upon his answer, that at present he could not afford 
to do so, as a mere excuse. It was only his patriotism 
that was at fault, the expenses of a London establishment 
could easily be met if he chose to do so ; and as for all the 
business of the estate, other people left such things in the 
hands of agents, and why should not he ^o the same ? 
Of late, however, ^e had said very little about it; 
Tristram and his affairs interested her.less and less as she 
threw herself more completely into her studies \ in a very 
short time she hoped to have cut out a path for herself, 
and if he chose to vegetate on iq his native soil it would be 
nothing to her. 
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And yet, notwithstanding this inward resolution, she 
could never be wholly indifferent to the sight of the Court. 
It was impossible to look upon the fine old house in which 
her ancestore had lived for so many centuries without a 
glow of pride ; it did not represent to her the life for which 
she longed, but it represented a life — the fibres of which 
were rooted deep down in her nature, and which, try as 
she migh^, could never be ei^iminated. ^ 

The Court stood on much higher ground than the Manor, 
and for some time the* water had become more and more 
shallow as they climbed the ascending road. Now, as they 
drove up the avenue, it was comparatively dry ; the wind 
was still chilly, but the October sun gleamed out and lit up 
the gold and crimson of the falling leaves. Far away 
in the distance stretched the level, water-dad meadows, 
while the river rushed on its way past the low-lying town. 
Hylda gazed on it all in silence, but it was not the flooded 
landscape that engrossed her ; in reality, her thoughts were 
back at the Manor, in her own study, among the papers 
which strange hands wore at this moment touching and 
on which strange eyes were looking. How was it that she 
did not shrink from the thought, when, a$ a general rule, 
the intrusion of anyone into her private domain was enough 
to set her soul on fire ? 

She woke up from her meditations with a start as the 
dogcart drew up at the door; Tristram carefully helped 
out his aunt, and then, coming round to the back, held 
out his hand to his cousin. Usually Hylda disdained 
assistance, but to-day there was certainly a change in her 
manner, and his eye brightened as he felt her hand resting 
in his own. He little knew that it was the lingering 
memory of the strong arms that had enfolded her an hour 
ago that made her so 'submissive ! 

“You are tired,” he said anxiously, as he looked at 
her ; “ I am afraid that all this ha's been tot much for 
you.” 

“ Oh, no4 I am only a little blbepy,” she said, rousing 
herself with an effort. 

“ You must lie down as soon as you have had some 
luuchcou. Go in out of the wind ; I will come as soon as 
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I have told James to put another horse in the cart and 
drive back for your maid and the luggage.” 

<‘We are giving you a great deal of trouble,” said 
Hylda. 

‘‘ Trouble! ” said Tristram, his, good resolutions desert- 
ing him for the moment, “ you could not give me trouble if 
you tried.” 

He was vexed with himself ^as soon as the words had 
passed his lips, but his cousin did not seem if) be annoyed ; 
on the contrary, she smiled as she -went up the steps, and 
Tristram, who had no suspicion that she had not heard a 
word he said, felt a sudden rush of joy as he went back to 
give his orders. 

‘‘Well, Harriet, it is very good of you, I am sure, to 
take in such houseless wanderers as ourselves,” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, as they were ushered into the Blue Room, where 
Lady Carlyle generally sat in the morning. She did not 
approve of the term houdoivy and thus it had retained its 
ancient name, although the furniture had long since been 
changed and the walls re-decoratocL 

Hylda had endured much moral and mental torture in 
this room ever ^ince she could remember, and had an 
intense hatred for it in consequence ; but by the outer 
world it was considered a privilege to be admitted within 
its walls. . 

Tristram said that he should bring you if the Manor 
seemed damp,” said Lady Carlyle in her measured tones. 
“ I suppose that he found it So, as you have come.” 

“Damp!” exclaimed her sister-in-law, in much* indig- 
nation. “ It is under water ! ” 

“I suppose you mean that the gardens are under 
water ? ” said Lady Carlyle, with tbe patient air of correct- 
ing a wilful misrepresentation tliat cxasperatgd so many 
of her acquaintances. • 

“ No, I do not,” said Mrs. Carlyle, rather sharply, for 
her nerves were not yet’quite under coptrol; “ the water is 
in the house, and it is a«fvery good thing that we were not 
all drowned in our beds.” 

“Why did you nqt send here for help?” asked Lady 
Carlyle, 
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••Bend beze for jialp f ify dear Harriet, jva oaanot 

k&o^ what you ate saying. We had no boat ; tod even if 
we had, do you think that anyone could have rowed over 
here in the dead of night? If it had not been for Mr. 
Weston I cannot tell what might have happened I ’* 

Lady Carlyle looked ‘up curiously. This was a new 
name to her, and she would have liked to hear who the 
unknown deliverer might bo; but having just been told 
that she 'did not know what she was saying, she did not 
choose to oonaone the insult by appearing interested in her 
sister-in-law’s adventures. The situation was decidedly 
awkward, and everyone was relieved when a footstep was 
heard in the outor room, and Tristram entered with a 
bright look on his face. 

“ Well, mother,” he said, I have brought them, as you 
see. The Manor is a sight worth looking at ; the hall is 
full of water and all the furniture afloat ! It will be a 
great business to get it dry again, and I am very glad that 
I was able to persuade them to come away from it.” 

If it is in such a state they probably did not need 
much persuading 1 ” remarked Lady Carlyle, who, finding 
that the account she had just heard was not so Inuch 
exaggerated after all, felt that she must«'take up another 
line of attack if she wished to avoid making an apology. 

Tristram could not honestly say that they had been 
particularly hard to persuade, and therefore thought it best 
to drop the subject ; he saw that his mother was in an 
ungracious mood, but this was such an ordinary occurrence 
with her that it did not disturb him so much as it might 
otherwise have done. 

It IS just lunch time,” he said, looking at his watch ; 
“ come into the- dining room and have something to eat. 
I am sure you must wai^t; it.” 

I suppose, a good‘deal of the furniture will be ruined,” 
said Lady Carlyle, as they seated theipselves at the luncheon 
table. c ‘ 

Mrs. Carlyle winced perceptibly; the furniture of the 
Manor wad one of the sore subjects that exist in most 
families. 

When her husband died^and the dower house was put at 
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her ictisposal, no one hsi^d imagined that his younger brother 
would so soon follow him to the grave ; so long as Lady 
Carlyle reigned at the Court all was smooth enough, but 
since Tristram’s marriage had been talked of the subject 
of her departure had come up for consideration. She had 
no idea of staying on in a subordinate position ; a house of 
her own she must have, be it large or small, and this 
determination precluded any possibility of* her taking up 
her abode with her sister-in-law. She could ndt very well 
expect Mrs. Carlyle to give up the house in which she had 
lived so long, but there was another bouse in a distant part 
of the estate which had for some time been inhabited by a 
bailiff, and which would suit her even better than the 
Manor. Stowfield, as it was called, had however no 
furniture of its own, and from this apparently trivial 
circumstance much ill-feeling had arisen. 

Mrs. Carlyle, as the widow of the elder brother, believed 
that she had the best claim to the dower house and furni- 
ture, while Lady Carlyle, as the mother of the present 
baronet, considered that she had a perfect right to demand 
both and that she was performing a gracious act in 
announcing her willingness to retire to Stowfield. Tristram 
had had an uiieasy time of it between them, for it was 
hardly a matter on which legal advice could be called in, 
and each lady believed her moral claim to the furniture to 
be firmly established. Like all other arrangements of the 
kind it had been allowed to drop into abeyance during the 
last few months, but it wStS not forgotten by any of the 
parties concerned ; and from time to time, to Hylda’s great 
discomfort and her mother’s annoyance. Lady* Carlyle 
would let fall a hint that she hoped her furniture was 
being properly treated. Most people in -such a position 
would have preferred to fumisb their house themselves 
without further dispute, but this wduld nqt have been in 
accordance with her^ principles; ever since her husband’s 
death she4iad been afraid that she should not receive the 
respect and deference that were her •due, and she feared 
that if she gave way on £he smallest point shg should soon 
find herself pushed on one side altogether. 

** 1 really had not time to think of such things as chairs 
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and tables,” said Mrs. Carlyle, with an assumed air of 
indifference. 

She was in reality much afraid of her rigid sister-in-law, 
and yet she was always provoking the combats in which 
she well knew that she should be worsted ; there seemed 
to be a fatality about it that she could not resist, and 
however severely she might have suffered before, she found 
herself rushing blindly on her fate at the next opportunity. 

But on this*pccasion Tristram came to her aid. He did 
not wish the harmony, between himself and his cousin to 
bo disturbed by a fray on the part of their respective 
mothers, and he knew by sad experience how long such a 
fray might fast and what dire results it might produce. 

“ I hope we shall find that the furniture is not so very 
much damaged,*’ he said; ‘‘and as for the ornaments, I 
think that Mr. Weston has managed to save them all.” 

His own feelings would have prompted him to be silent 
on the subject of Mr. Weston, but he knew his mother 
well enough to be certain that the mention of the name 
would arouse her curiosity, and he was willing to pay the 
price of peace. , 

His expectations were not disappointed. 

“Who do you mean by Mr. Weston?” asked ’Lady 
Carlyle, coldly, but there was a shade of interest in h6r 
tone that Tristram marked with satisfaction. 

“ I mean Mr. Eichard Weston,” he said, “ the University 
Extension lecturer.” 

“ But how did he come to be at the Manor ? ” said Lady 
Carlyle^ in much astonishment. 

“ You may well ask 1 ” cried Mrs. Carlyle, seizing on the 
new subject with reckless haste. “ He was staying for the 
night at the ‘ Black Eagle * at Stowbury, and came over in 
the boat that they sent to our rescue. He was most atten- 
tive, I am surel? and so very clever, he seemed to know just 
what to do.” • , 

“ And I suppose he went back again when he found there 
was no danger ? ” * •« 

“There was a great deal of danger,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carlyle with much vexation. “ You would have known it 
well enough if you had been there. Of coarse he could 
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not think of leaving us under such ciroumstanoes ; he sat 
up with us nearly all night, and this morning he set tp 
work to save the things in the drawing-room. The water 
was so deep that no one else could get through it ; in fact, 
he had to carry us out when we Ipft the house.” 

Mrs. Carlyle came to a sudden pause. She had not 
intended to say so much, but, as was often, the case, her 
volubility had outrun her prudence. Tristram stole a 
glance at his cousin, and saw that her cheel^was crimson ; 
and he turned towards his mother who sat eating her jelly 
with a stony air of disapproval. 

I told you about the lectures, did I not, mother ? *’ he 
said. 1 am the President of the Centre, so* I ought to 
have mentioned it even if I did not do so, but it was only 
arranged just before you went to Scotland.”* 

“I have heard nothing of it,” said Lady Carlyle; 
“nothing of it in Stowbury, that is to say. Several 
people were discussing the movement at Lord 
McClellan’s.” 

“ And what did they say of it?” asked Tristram, Willing 
to prolong the topic. 

“ The general impression seemed to be that it w^as un- 
desiral>]B, and likely to lead to unfortunate intimacies.” 

“ People said that of travelling by train w^hen railways 
w^ore first proposed,” broke in Hylda. 

She spoke in her most scornful tones, and the e&ct W'as 
all the more startling from her previous silence. 

A shadow came over Tristram’s face. 

This was the kind of thing that he dreaded, and he began 
to doubt whether he had done wisely in bringing his mother 
and Hylda together. There was nothing for it now, how- 
ever, but to try and make the best of it, and he rushed 
gallantly into the breach. • . , 

“ There are objections to every new scBeme,” he said, 
“and thisjDne is not •free from them, of course; but still, 
I think the advantage outweigh ai\y possible disadvan- 
tages.” • * 

Hylda frowned ; she hated temporising, and it was one 
of her cousin’s greatest defects in her eyes that be was 
reluctant to join in her vehement championship of all that 
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took her fancy. She had battled the subject with him 
many a time, but an unwonted discretion sealed her lips at 
the present moment ; nothing was further from her wishes 
than a discussion on University Extension, and more 
especially on University Extension lecturers. She made 
no remark, therefore, and Lady Carlyle took up the strain. 

If such things are to be done at all,” she said, ** they 
should only bC done under the strictest precautions ; young 
people shbuldjiever be allowed to attend the lectures except 
under careful bhaperoi^age.” 

Mrs. Carlyle looked down with rather a guilty expres* 
sion; on both of the lecture afternoons she had intended 
accompanying her daughter, but had succumbed to the 
attractions of her sofa and a new novel ; she had her own 
reasons therefore for desiring to quit the subject, and, 
happily for her, her nephew took the task upon himself. 

‘‘ No doubt you are right,” he said ; “ but before I forget 
it, I must just tell you that I have asked Mr. Weston to 
dine and sleep on Thursday week, when he will be coming 
down here again.” 

“Indeed?” said Lady Carlyle, with a look of ^ome 
surprise. “ I did not know he was that sort of person.” 

Tristram saw a gleam of anger in llylda’s eyes and 
hastened to answer before she had time to speak. 

“We are bound to show him some civility,*/ he said 
quietly. “I should have asked him here anyway, but 
after the assistance he gave last night I thought that I 
ought to do so at once.’* 

“ I %hould like to know what state the furniture is in,** 
said Lady Carlyle, recalled by this remark to the former 
subject of her thoughts. 

“ I shall ride* over there presently and see how things 
are going on,” said Tristram, “but I am sure you would 
like to resi^ a* little while. Aunt Cecilia, you look quite 
tired out.” • ^ 

“Thank you, my dear, I should be very glad to lie 
down,” said Mrs. Carlyle, rising .hastily from her seat. 
She had no£ enjoyed the luncheon hour at all, and she felt 
that she must really secure some repose before she could 
encounter any more of her dister-in-law's home truths. 
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Lady Carlyle never lay down in the daytime, and 
Cecilia's habit of falling on every available sofa was, to 
her mind, objectionable m the extreme ; but even she felt 
that there was a legitimate cause of fatigue after such a 
night of agitation, and she contented herself with wa^ng 
away to the Blue Boom in sUenoe. 

Tristram was passing through the hall a quarter-of>an- 
hour later equipped for his ride, when he caught, sight of 
a picture that brought him to a sudden hall;. Amid the 
palms and flowers the fountain waa playing, and leaning 
over the marble basin, her fingers idly dipping in the 
water, was Hylda, her cheek paler than was its wont, and 
her hair lying loosely about her brow. Tristram had 
hardly ever seen her otherwise than radiant with health 
and energy, and there was something in 'this unusual 
languor that stirred his heart to its depths. 

“ Why are you not lying down, you naughty child ? " he 
said, going up to her side, and looking fondly at the sweet 
face reflected in the water. 

‘‘ I wanted to see you before you went,*' said Hylda, 
while Jihe colour flitted over her cheek leaving it paler than 
before. 

Tristram's heart beat fast, but he restrained himself, 
want you to do something for me, if you don’t mind," 
she said. . 

Hindi" he exclaimed, a flood of passionate feeling 
striving for utterance; then, checking himself, he said 
gently, What is it you want me to do ? ** 

“ I should like you to go into my study, if you will, and 
see if you can find a bundle of manuscript that I left on 
the table." 

** Certainly. Shall I bring it to you ? " 

If it is there, please. It is’ called, ‘ Hours of In- 
sight.’ " 

“ I will bq sure and bring it," said Tristram. “ Good-bye ; 
I shall see you again at Sinner- time." 

He sprang on his horse and rode gaily away, his 
thoughts as bright as the sunshine that illuminated the 
scene around him. ]!f only Hylda loved him, let sorrows 
and troubles come as they chose, the world would be 
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Paradise for him I She had parted from him with a smile, 
and in an hour or two he should see her again ; it was 
little wonder that it seemed to him a joyful foretaste of 
the time when ska would always be under his roof, the 
angel of his house, gladdening and blessing him with her 
presence. 

His joy was a little damped by the fact that though he 
searched the study carefully he could discover no trace of 
the manuscript. He found her alone in the drawing-room 
when he came down .to dinner, and the rapture of the 
thought that she had perhaps hurried down to meet him 
was dimmed by the vexation of having failed in his quest. 

“ I hunted high and low,’* he said, but I am sorry to 
say that I could not find your manuscript anywhere.** 

“Oh, thank, you ! ** she cried, a sudden gleam of pleasure 
coming into her face. 

Tristram looked at her in surprise. “I thought you 
would be disappointed at not having it,*’ be said. 

“ Oh I it does not matter,” said Hylda, hurriedly, “ but 
it was so very, very good of you to take so much trouble 
about it.” 

Her mother and aunt entered the room at the moment, 
and Tristram was speedily overvvhelmedT with enquiries 
after the Manor and its contents ; but several times he 
found himself recalling that imexpected look on Hylda’s 
face. Her mood seemed suddenly to have changed, her 
fatigue was forgotten, she talked and laughed with all her 
usual gladness , and as he watched her smile and listened 
to her jtroice his perplexity was forgotten in the magic of 
her presence* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Now that Hylda was assured that Mr. Weston had her 
manuscript, she could wait with patience for his next 
appearance on the scene. The personal impression that 
he had made upon her began to fade from her mind, and 
she thought of him, not as her strong-armed deliverer, 
but as the intellectual adviser who was to help her out of 
her literary difficulties. The idea that his opinion of her 
work might bo an adverse one never so much as entered 
her head; her introduction to him had come about so 
strangely that it must certainly lead to great results, and 
her mmble fancy trod the road to fame a hundred times 
a day. 

Meanwhile she had much to occupy her attention; 
instead of being driven further from her cousin by her new 
interest, she found an added pleasure in his society. 
Tristram had never seemed so congenial to her before as 
he did during these days of constant companionship ; hour 
after hour they sat in the sunny library, sweet scents and 
sounds coming in through the open window, for the-etorm 
had passed away as suddenly as it had arisen, and the 
bright days that come so often in the middle of October 
had plunged the world back into summer. 

Tristram had a fine voice, and* possessed in perfection 
the rare art of reading aloud. The poets •whom Hylda 
dissected and wrote essays upon, he loved with a deep 
affection and treated aS familiar friends. 6he had often 
listened to his reading, hat it had never reach^ her heart 
as it did now; hitherto the poets had only awakened 
thoughts within her, but now they touched the spring of 
feeling. 


<3 
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I never knew that you oared for poetry so much/’ she 
said one day to her cousin. 

** One does not talk about the things one cares most 
for/’ he answered. 

** Don’t you think so?,” she cried, ready for discussion 
in a moment. ** I always like to talk about the things that 
interest me, and write about them too.” 

Yes, IJcnow you do,” he said; but, forgive my saying 
so, I^think thair if you oared about, them more, you would 
write about them less.”* 

He was afraid that he had offended her, but she laughed 
quite good-npituredly . ‘ * What would become of literature in 
that case ?” she said. 

Tristram made no answer , it had been on the tip of his 
tongue to say that genius alone should be the origin of 
literature, but such a speech would scarcely have been 
polite, and he stopped himself in time. 

“ Let me read you something else,” he said, and taking 
up his volume of Browning, he turned over the pages, and 
began to read aloud : — 

** * Oh 1 the old wall here ! How I could pass 
Life in a long midsummer day, « 

My feet confined to a plot of grasB, 

My eyes from a waU not once away I ’ ” 

His voice gathered in intensity of expression as he wont 
through the verses, and even trembled a little as he 
fimshed : — 

“ * Wall upon wall are between us : life 

And song should away from heart to heart ! 

Imprison bird, with a ruddy strife 
At breast, and a lip whence storm notes start— 

*'*Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 

That’s spirit : though cloistered fast, soar free, 

A.epount as wood, brick, stone, this ring 

Of the rueful neighbours, and— forth to thee 1 ’ " 

’ c 

c 

There was a long silence when heliad ended. Hyida lay 
back in her chair and looked ouk ever the leafy glades of 
the park ^ all was so still in the great room with its 
pillared recesses and book-lined walls .that Tristram could 
hear tiie light rise and fall of her breath as he gazed down 
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at her from the broad window ledge where he sat. Burely 
she mnst understand what hidden feeling it was that 
thrilled through his utterance of the poet’s words ; why 
should he wait any longer when their sympathies seemed 
to be drawn closer together with every day that passed ? 

He had little idea what reflectidns the poem had raised 
in Hylda’s mind, and when she broke the silence her words 
jarred upon his golden moment. 

‘‘You are very inconsistent,” she said, putting away her 
thoughts as hurriedly as‘ though she feared* that he could 
read them. “ You say that you cannot talk of what you 
really care about, and you immediately read me one of the 
poems you love best ! ” 

“ How do you know that that is one of the poems I 
love best ? ” said Tristram, trying to fall in with her 
mood. 

“Oh I by the way in which you read it. But I like it 
very much too ; I quite agree with Browning that there is 
a subtle spirit that can break through all obstacles, and I 
should like to hear you read it again sometime.” 

“ I will read it to you to-morrow,” said Tristram. If it 
was Asking too much to woo for himself at present, he 
would let Browntng woo for him, and perhaps the poet’s 
courtship would be more effectual than his own. “ The 
horses will be coming round directly, we must get ready.” 

‘ What if we still ride on, we two, 

With life for ever old, yet new ? * ” 

Hylda smiled, the context of the words was i;ot so 
familiar to her as to him, and she did not know all that 
they implied ; but Tristram only saw her smile, and as the 
horses’ feet rang out on the road, his heart kept time in a 
joyous echo. , 

“ Ride, ride together, for ovei^ ride i ^ • 

But all hours at the Court were not so peaceful as these. 

It was not to be expected that Lady Carlyle and her 
sister-in-law should speu4 •so much ti&e in e^ch other’s 
company without suffering for it, and several times in the 
privacy of their own apartments, Mrs. Carlyle told her 
daughter that she could stand it no longer and should take 
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her departure for Cheltenham at once. Hjrlda bad much 
ado to soothe her, but as she dreaded nothing more than 
that her mother should carry out her intention, she did all 
in her power to keep the peace. 

“Do you ever read aloud in the evening?*’ she asked 
her cousin one day when things had been unusually trying. 

“ I never have done so,” said Tristram, “ but do you 
mean that jou' would like it ? ” 

“ I was only thinking that it might be better than so 
much conversation,” said Hylda, witiii an arch look. 

Intimate as she and Tristram were, they never discussed 
their respective mothers ; impatient words had often risen 
to her lips, but though she could not exactly tell why, she 
had never uttered them. There was something in Tris< 
tram’s reticence that influenced her in spite of herself, and 
in an ordinary way she would hardly have ventured on 
such a suggestion. But anything was better than an open 
quarrel, and she had felt so much more at ease with him 
lately that she was not afraid he would take her words 
amiss. • 

Tristram answered her look with a smile. When he and 
Hylda were one there would be no need of any reservsCtions 
between them, and each day seemed to be drawing* them 
nearer to that desired end. 

“ It is a capital idea,” he said ; “ I will begin to-night.” 

“ What will you read ? ” asked Hylda. 

“ Well, that is rather a difiScult point. I suppose it 
must be a story ? ” 

“YerS,” said Hylda, “or my mother would not like 
it.” 

“And it must not be an exciting novel, or ttii/ mother 
would not like it I I have a set of George Eliot's works : 
perhaps one of them wou^d do, if your mother has not read 
them ; I knCw^ that mine has not, she thinks they are too 
frivolous.” 

“My mother has not read them either,” i^aid Hylda, 
“ she thinks they are too dull.” 

They both smiled, and Tristram turned to the book- 
shelves to hide the joy in his eyes ; there was something 
very delightful to him in this little mutual plot* 
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Let us take ‘ The Mill on the Floss/ he said ; ** no 
one could call that frivolous.” 

Nor dull either,” said Hylda. 

And so it was agreed. 

Both Lady Carlyle and her sister-in-law looked rather 
surprised that evening when Tristram appeared half-an- 
hour before his usual time for joining them* and proposed 
to read aloud to them ; they were both relieved,* neverthe- 
less, for their conversatipns were fraught with perpetual 
difficulties, and no objections were ‘raised when the book 
was produced. 

For several evenings all went well. Lady .Carlyle sat 
and knitted with an air of grim amusement, while she 
listened to the humours of Mrs. Glegg and Mrs. Pullet, and 
though Hylda saw that her mother snatched a good many 
furtive naps, she evidently felt considerably excited over the 
fate of Mrs. Tulliver's furniture. But there were breakers 
ahead which Tristram had not descried when he first 
embarked upon his expedition. As the end of th§ book 
drew on and his aunt’s interest increased in proportion to 
the love-making, his mother’s former opinion seemed to 
revive in full forga ; she oast some severe glances of dis- 
approval at her son as he read the story of Stephen’s 
passion and Maggie’s struggles, and at last, when he came 
to the avowal of their mutual feeling, she could bear it no 
longer. 

“ I don’t like all this, Tristram,” she said coldly. 

There was a sudden pause. Tristram had been so com- 
pletely carried away by the scene that he could not aJ first 
collect his thoughts to answer, and tp his dismay Hylda 
burst out vehemently. 

“ Like it, Aunt Harriet I What has liking to do with 
it ? ” • • ^ . 

“ It has a great deal to do with it,” returned her aunt, 
with much displeasure. , “ For a girl to behave in such a 
way as is there described is most unladylike ; in fact, it is 
not nice at all.” • • • 

Hylda could almost have groaned aloud ; ” unladylike,” 
” not nice” — were these fit terms to apply to such mighty 
forces of human nature 7 But it was useless to try and 
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make herself understood, and she looked despairingly at 
her cousin. 

Tristram, for his part, fully agreed with her ; he knew, 
even better than she did, that it is impossible to mete out 
the world with a foot-rule, and that his mother's proprie- 
ties were about as well aole to stem the tide of human 
feeling as a child's sandbank would be to withstand the 
rush of an ocean. But what was the use of discussing 
such things ? f To tell his mother that Maggie's victory 
over temptation was a far higher theme for praise than the 
unimpeached rectitude of a Pharisee, would only be to fill 
her with unhappiness at his distorted views. He ought to 
have been more guarded in the choice of a book, and for 
the first time he felt some pleasure in the prospect of Mr. 
Weston's visit, .as he remembered that on the next evening 
there would be no opportunity for reading. 

The lecture day had come at last, and Hylda, who had 
felt irritated almost beyond control at the previous even- 
ing’s discussion, woke with a start of joy as the thought 
flashed' upon her that before the night closed in she should 
have secured her long-coveted interview. 

Even now, however, there were some difficulties in the 
way. It was quite impossible to talk of her book with Mr. 
Weston before any third person, and she suddenly began to 
realise that it would not be very easy to see him alone. 
Tristram was coming to the lecture she knew, and it was 
not likely that her mother would stay behind, after her 
aunt’s severe animadversions of unchaperoned young ladies. 
They would not get back from Stowbury much before 
dinner-time, there would be no chance of solitude in the 
evening, and no one could tell at what early hour he might 
not set off next day. It was very vexatious, and she began 
to chafe already as she thought of it ; but chafe as she 
might she waffs practically helpless, and could only wait 
and see what the day would bring forih. 

Tristram had business on hand that morning which 
occupied him until* lunch-time, .and consequently Hylda 
saw nothing of him until he came into the dining-room 
just as they were finishing their meal^ 

I shall drive with you to Stowbury, as I have some 
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shopping to do,” said Lady Carlyle, as they rose from the 
table. 1 have ordered the carriage at three o’clock.” 

“You will have to start first then,” said Tristram ; “I 
have some writing to do before I go ; I shall catch you 
up if I come in the dogcart.” 

There was but little conversation in the barouche, as the 
solemn pair of grays made their way to Stowbury. Lady 
Carlyle was absorbed in a small piece of jsapei on which 
she had inscribed a list of her intended ^purchases ; her 
sister-in-law was thinking mournfully of the soft-cushioned 
lounge in the drawing-room, and wondering how she should 
ever survive an hour's dull discourse in the* stuffy Town 
Hall; while Hylda, with nerves at the highest state of 
tension, was trying to prevent her excitement from appear- 
ing on the surface. 

The room was but scantily filled when they arrived, and 
the door-keeper led them up to the very front row of seats. 
Mr. Weston was not visible at present, and Hylda opened 
her note-book by way of occupying the time, while her 
mother, restored to animation hy the unexpected sight of 
soma distant friends, made a rapid survey of their autumn 
bonnets. • 

A little bustle at the door and the sound of manly steps 
warned Hylda of Mr. Weston's approach, and she looked 
up with a feeling of timidity that was quite new to her. 
The lecturer stood in front of her, his black waves of hair 
brushed back from his forehead, his master's gown hanging 
about him in ample folds. * 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Carlyle ? ” he said, holding out 
his hand ; “ I hope that you have quite recovered from your 
unpleasant experience ? ” 

“Fairly so, thank you,” said^ Mrs. Carlyle, “we are 
staying at the Court while our own housg is being put 
to rights.” 

“ Are you, indeed? ,I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you this evening then.” • 

He looked at Hylda aS he uttered the last wdrds and she 
responded with a shy glance, but at this moment Sir 
Tristram Carlyle came up the room, and he was obliged to 
turn towards the platform. 
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iSylda eyod the two men ouriously as they shook hands 
and mounted the steps together. Tristram’s slight figure 
and pale face looked almost boyish in comparison with the 
powerful form at his side, and though his few introductory 
words were marked by his usual grace of manner, they 
were speedily swept away from her mind by the torrent of 
eloquence that.flowed from Mr. Weston’s lips. 

Much as Hylda admired the lecture, however, it did not 
receive such undivided attention from her to-day as it had 
done on the two preceding occasions. An undercurrent of 
engrossing thought was running through her mind all the 
while : how should she be able to secure an interview with 
Mr. Weston, and what should she say to him when it had 
been secured ? 

Bhe had an expectation that things would arrange them- 
selves according to her wishes, and when the lecture was 
over and the bulk of the audience rose to depart, she saw 
her mother get up with secret satisfaction. 

Are you not going to stay for the students’ class ? ” 
she said, simply for the sake of hearing her anticipations 
confirmed; but the answer was one that she had not Q^lcu- 
lated upon. ^ 

Oh, no, I promised your aunt that we would be ready 
at half-past four.” 

But I must stay ! ” exclaimed Hilda in consternation. 

1 could not think of allowing it,” was her mother’s 
reply. “ Make haste, the carriage will be waiting.” 

The tears started to Hy Ida’s eyes* in pure vexation. It 
was of no use to argue that she had previously been 
allowed not only to stay to the class but to walk home 
unattended ; at that time she had not been at the Court, 
and she knew 'well that it was the fear of her aunt’s 
criticism that prompted her mother’s action. 

‘‘But how <will Mr. Weston find his way?” she said, 
making one last desperate effort. . 

” That is for your cousin to arrahge ; Mr. Weston is his 
guest, not ours.” " ^ 

This was incontestable, and there was nothing for it but 
to follow in her mother’s train with ovtward meekness and 
a brain that seemed absolutely on fire with irritation. She 
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had not felt such a storm of passion since the memorable 
day in her childhood when she had kicked a cupboard door 
down because she had not been allowed to go out riding. 
She only wished that she could have kicked something or 
somebody on the present occai|ion, but being grown up 
that luxury was denied her, and to speak cros^y to her 
aunt would be a distinctly impolitic proceeding. 

She subsided into her corner of the carriage, therefore, 
and took refuge in silence, while Lady .Carlyle entered 
upon a lengthy narration of the shortcomings of the 
Stowbury tradespeople ; if she could only have explained 
matters to Mr. Weston she would not have cared half so 
much, but it must have looked so rude and indifferent to 
walk out in that fashion, and the tears came into her eyes 
again as she pictured his wounded feelings at her desertion. 

Tea was ready in the drawing-room when thev returned, 
and she lingered over it as long as she possibly could in 
the hope that the dogcart would arrive before she went 
upstairs, but as time passed on and still it did not come, 
all kinds of imaginations took possession of her. Gould it 
be ppssible that at the last moment something had obliged 
Mr. '\Veston to^o back to town ? She turned cold at the 
thought. It was already six o’clock, and in a few minutes 
more she would be obliged to go upstairs to dress, without 
having had her anxiety relieved. 

Lady Carlyle, meanwhile, sat knitting on as though 
there were no such things as hopes and fears in the world. 

She is like the knitting women of the Bevolution," 
said Hylda to herself impatiently, as she glanced* at her 
aunt from behind the shelter of the literary journal she 
held in her hand. I believe she would knit on unmoved 
if the universe were falling in ruins around her.” 

Whether her niece’s opinion Was «n exaggerated one or 
not. Lady Carlyle had at least no idea of fitting on un- 
moved when it was time to dress for dinner. 

I think you had better rouse yourself, Cecilia,” she 
said, incisively, as she looked across to the armchair where 
Mrs. Carlyle was seeking repose after her unwonted mental 
exertion. “Mr. and Mrs. Chesterford and their brother 
fixe coming to dinner, and it is quite time to get ready.” 
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** I did not know that anyone was coming this evening/’ 
said Hylda, rather taken aback by this announcement. 

Indeed ! ” said her aunt, in a tone that implied, it is 
no business of yours whether anyone is coming or not.” 

There was nothing further to he said, and, feeling foiled 
at every point, Hylda went up to her room to dress. Could 
anything have been more vexatious? If they had been 
alone there might perhaps have been an opportunity of 
private conversation while her aunt and mother did their 
needlework and* Tristram looked at the paper ; but now it 
would be a very different matter, everyone would have 
their company manners on and there would be no chance 
of becoming' friendly and sociable. 

Mr. Chesterford was the Vicar of Stowbury ; and though 
he was one of Tristram’s greatest friends, Hylda could 
never make up her mind whether she liked him or not. 
Both he and his wife were pleasant whenever she met 
them, but once or twice she had suspected him of laughing 
at her ideas, and not all his devotion to his parish could 
outweigh that offence in her eyes. She much preferred 
their own old rector, who had known her from a baby, 
and who admired, petted, and spoiled her, much as her 
grandfather might have done if he had been alive. Her 
views on all parochial and social subjects were all equally 
wonderful in his eyes, and Hylda had often been .seriously 
annoyed at finding that the opinions which Mr. Craven 
thought so highly of were dismissed with scant ceremony 
by Mr. Chesterford. 

Her vexation did not result in sullenness, however, but 
rather lent an increased animation to her face as she went 
downstairs to the drawing-room. Tristram thought that 
he had never seen her look so lovely as she did when she 
entered in her floating. draperies of silk and lace, her bright 
hair clustering " round her head, and a blush-rose colour in 
her cheeks. 

Jock Chesterford thought so too ; he had seen her before 
in his visits to his brother, but since he had been advanced 
to the dignity of the University he felt himself to be a 
connoisseur of beauty, and he came .forward eagerly to 
greet her. Hylda endured his attentions as patiently as 
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sbe could. Mr. Weston was not in the room, and she was 
burning to know whether he had arrived, but she could 
not bring herself to ask her cousin the question. 6he was 
not long left in suspense, however ; the half-hour had only 
just struck when a tall figure entered, and Bir Tristram 
went forward to meet his guest. 

“ What were -you saying ? I did not hear .the last sen- 
tence,” she said, turning back to her companion with a 
look that fairly entranced him. A delicious i^ense of satis- 
faction stole over her as she heard Mr. Weston’s voice and 
watched his movements. What did all the vexations 
matter ? He was here after all, and everything else would 
come right in time. 

From the first mention of the expected guests, Hylda 
had foreseen that Jock Chesterford would take her in to 
dinner, but when she concluded that Mr. Weston would sit 
on her other hand she had forgotten that eight is a 
difficult number to arrange, and that if Mr. Chesterford sat 
on Lady Carlyle’s right hand and Mr. Weston on her left, 
it would necessitate Mrs. Carlyle sitting next to ' Mrs. 
Chestejford, while she herself would have to sit on the left 
hand of her cousip. She was thus as far removed from 
Mr. Weston as it was possible to be, and as Jock was not 
likely to devote any of his conversation to his brother, she 
would not be able to disengage her attention sufficiently to 
hear what was going on at the other end of the table. It 
was a hard matter to control herself enough to listen to 
her neighbour, but a stray sentence in his voluble chatter 
rivetted her interest at last. 

“ I was awfully surprised to see Weston here,” he said, 
“ ‘ Buffer Weston,’ as we call him, because he’s so like a 
buffalo. There’s another chap of the same name whom 
we call ‘Stagger Weston’ to distinguish him, from this 
one, you know ; his hair sticks out on each side like horns, 
and he’s got a bit of arroll in his walk, too, and so it’s a 
sort of pun, you see ; rather good, isn’t ^it ?” 

“ Very good,” said H}4da, who was ready to 'forgive the 
insult t‘o her hero in the expectation of learning something 
about him. “ But I .thought that Mr. Weston had left 
college long ago ? ” 
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•• Oh ! of course he’s not at college in the sense that I 
am, that gpps without saying, because he’s an M.A., and 
all kinds of games. But he gefcs odd jobs there sometimes, 
and now he’s one of those outside brokers.’* 

Outside brokers ?” said Hylda, in astonishment. 

Well, commercial travellers some people call them, and 
I think it’s . a better name myself ; they go about the 
country, -you know, advertise the business and show 
samples of the goods, and so they bring custom to the old 
shop.” 

“ I really do not understand you,” said Hylda. 

“ Oh ! opme now, Miss Carlyle,” cried Jock, in genuine 
alarm, didn’t mean to offend you, you know 1 It’s only 
my rotten way of talking ; he’s a travelling lecturer, that’s 
what I mean-^he goes about extending the University. I 
remember now, my brother said you were very hot upon 
it, but, upon my honour, I’d quite forgotten it when I said 
that. I daresay it's a capital thing, only some people will 
make jokes about it, and really it is rather funny, you 
know*! A man I know told mo that they were getting it 
up down at his home, and the lectures were called ‘ A«ddison 
and his Contemporaries,’ and one of th^ set was > headed 
< Cato ’ — that’s a thing Addison wrote, you know — and 
some old lady, who was asked to take a ticket, said * Well 
now, I never knew before that Cato was a contemporary of 
Addison’s ! ’” 

He looked anxiously at his fair neighbour as he finished, 
hoping that she would reward his story with a smile, but 
Hyldh was not to be moved from her gravity. 

** Don’t you see that things like that only show what a 
splendid movement it is ? ” she said. 

“ Oh, well, of course you can look at it in that light,” 
said Jock gather ruefuriy ; seems to unearth a lot of 
ignorance, aifyway.” 

“ That is just what I mean. TJiS lecturers go about on 
a quest as glorious«as any of the knights of old. I think 
that the best name for them wohM be Crusaders, for it is 
a real crusade against ignorance on which they are 
bound.” • 

Her eyes sparkled and shone as she spoke, and Jock felt 
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quite cowed by her enthuaiasm» while Mr. Weston watched 
her from his end of the table, and wondered what her 
companion could be saying to rouse her interest so keenly. 

For him, the dinner had been distinctly duU. Mrs. 
Carlyle had no conversation beyond the limited range of 
her own sensations, physical and mental, and though he 
found his hostess a good deal more intelligent^ her cut and 
dried way of setting fc(rth her statements was extremely 
unattractive to him. He was glad when the ladies left the 
room, for he was quite as anxious as Hylda to secure a 
little uninterrupted conversation, and he knew that he 
should have no chance of doing so until they met in the 
drawing-room. 

The fates, however, were clearly against him ; Hylda 
was at the piano when the gentlemen came in, and before 
he could reach her she seemed to be surrounded and 
monopolised by Ghesterfords. The Vicar was a thorough 
musician, and both bis wife and brother had good voices ; 
they seemed to know by heart all the duetts, trios, and 
quartettes in existence, and as Hylda had often sung with 
them there was no getting out of it now. Her voice was 
clear and high, contrasting well with Mrs. Chesterford’s 
fine contralto ; but, as the Vicar did not scruple to tell 
her when she sang flat or played wrong notes in the 
accompaniment, she did not take much pleasure in their 
performances. 

Mr. Weston did not care for music, and after a little 
desultory conversation with his hostess he strolled about 
the room examining books and ornaments. Hylda watched 
him with longing eyes, missed her place, stumbled over a 
bar, came in at the wrong lead, and finally broke down 
altogether. 

Mr. Chesterford looked at her teproachfullyi but Jock 
stretched himself with a sigh of relief. * 

« I’ve been wanting* to stop for the last quarter of an 
hour,” he said ; ** singing makes my side ache. I’m only 
down here because I got^i squeeze at football.”* 

Hylda hardly waited to hear his explanations, she got up 
from the music-stool and walked over to the other side of 
the room, leaving Tristram to make all the polite speeches. 
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Jock was not to be shaken however, and had just made 
his way over to her when Mr. Weston came up with a book 
in his hand. 

“This is your copy of Matthew Arnold’s ‘Essays in 
Criticism,* I believe,’* he said ; “ I took it up^because I 
wanted to verify a quotation.** 

“ Have you found it ? ** asked Hylda. 

“ YeS;*' said he, drawing up a chair near her own, all 
unconscious "of the displeasure expressed in Jock’s face. 
“ I wonder if you have ever noticed a curious thing that 
struck me the other day. Arnold’s address to Oxford in 
which he speaks of her as a serene and adorable mother, 
steeped in sentiment, calling her children to perfection and 
beauty, forms a remarkaUe contrast to De Quincey’s 
address to Oxford Street : ‘ Oxford Street, stony-hearted 
stepmother, thou that listenest to the sighs of orphans and 
drinkest the tears of children.* It may be a fanciful point 
perhaps, and yet there is something interesting in it. 
There are plenty of men to whom Oxford has been a 
mother, who have found a hard but wholesome after- 
discipline in Oxford Street 1 ” • 

“ Why Oxford Street in particular^ ** asked Jock, 
annoyed at the glowing appreciation of Hylda’s look. 

“ Oh I of course Oxford Street is symbolical of tho 
strain and stress of London life ; Miss Carlyle understands, 
I see.” 

He turned from Jock rather contemptuously, and looked 
down at the eyes that were raised to meet his own. 

“ Oh ! yes, I understand/* said Hylda ; “ it is just that 
strain and stress c?£ life in which 1 long to mix; one 
does not really' mst when one is cabrned and con- 
fined;” 

“ That is true to som*e extent,” said Mr.'Wfeston, “ but 
you must remember that the range of our ^eas is not 
circumscribed by our surroundings.. • It was when Raleigh 
was confined in a dqngeon that he planned out his ‘ History 
of the WorH.*” • * 

“I would put up with the dungeon if I might see as 
much of the world first as Raleigh d4d,” said Hylda. “ I 
often wish ,** but there was a general movement in the 
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room before she oould fini^ her sentence, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ghesterford began to make their farewells. 

I don’t think that a stupid man is half such a bore as 
a man who is always being intelligent ! ” said Jock, as Mr. 
Weston went forward to shake hands. 

Hylda looked at him indignantly, but recollecting her- 
self she gave him a smile as she said good-night and sent 
him away happy. 

It was after ten o'clock, and to her dismay she* saw that 
her aunt did not resume her seat, but was evidently prepar- 
ing to retire. Her heart swelled with disappointment, but 
as Tristram re-entered the room Mr. Weston went up to 
him and said in his usual easy fashion, Will it be incon- 
venient to you if I stay until after lunch to-morrow ? I 
have promised Miss Elton to give her girls half-an-hour*s 
talk in the afternoon." 

Tristram of course could make but one answer. 

‘‘ I shall be delighted," he said ; and as Mr. Weston held 
Hylda's hand a moment while he said good-night, he 
breathed into her ear the word, “ To-morrow I " 
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‘ I AM sor^ that I shall be obliged to leave you to-day/’ 
said Sir Tristram, as they sat down to breakfast next 
morning; “there is a magistrates* meeting that 1 am 
bound to attend.” 

“I shall be sorry to lose your company,” said Mr. 
Weston ; “ but you need not trouble about me, I have 
some letters to write.” 

“You will be quite undisturbed in the library,” said 
La(^ ‘Carlyle, with a palpable air of relief. 

liylda could hardly believe that she heard aright ; 
yesterday everything had seemed to go Jpadly, and now, 
for no particular reason, everything seemed to go well. 
Mrs. Carlyle had asked to have her breakfast in her own 
room, which meant that she would not appear until lunch 
time ; she knew that her sister-in-law hated people to have 
breakfast in bed, and now that she looked upon her position 
at the Court as secure, she liked to show her independence. 
In ai> ordinary way Hylda would have urged her to get up, 
but she felt to-day that each person removed from the scene 
would be one obstacle less in her path. Tristram, however, 
had been the real difficulty, and here he was proclaiming 
his absence with his own lips ! It seemed almost too good 
to be true. * • 

As soon as breakfast was over, sha went upstairs to her 
mother’s room. Mrs. Carlyle had’ an interesting book in 
hand and did not c*are for conversation ; but this did not 
matter. Her bedroom looked out on the front drive, and 
Tlylda settled herself by the window .and watched for the 
appearance of her cousin’s horse. Nearly an hour passed 
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before the welcome sight met her eye, but as soon as Tris- 
tram had ridden off down the avenue, she went to her own 
room that she might see if her hair was in order, and then 
set out on her expedition. 

Now that the coast was clear, however, and she had 
nothing to do but descend, a sudden shyness took posses- 
sion of her. Would not Mr. Weston think it forward of her 
to go and seek him out — ought she not rather to wait until he 
came to her ? But if she waited in the hall or the Sawing- 
room she might be found by her aunt at any*moment, for 
though Lady Carlyle was sure to give the library a wide 
berth, she would probably make her usual morning excur- 
sion round the house. 

She^ stood for some time on the staircase in a state of 
shivering indecision, sheltering herself in one of the 
recesses where light-bearing statues stood Holding their 
lamps on high; but when half -past eleven chimed out 
from the clock in the hall, she took her courage in both 
hands and ran down the remaining steps without giving 
herself time to think. 

** After all, it is only a matter of business,*’ she said to 
herselfms she turned the handle of the door. 

She almost started back as she entered, for Mr. Weston 
was close to the threshold. 

Were you going out ? ” she asked, looking at him with 
some trepidation. 

“ I was going to look for you,” he said abruptly ; “ why 
did you not come before ? ”• 

The words were wanting in courtesy, but Hylda did^not 
notice it ; he had been wishing for her, and all her fears 
were forgotten directly. 

“ I thought you were busy,” she said evasively. 

“ So I was. Busy wishing that jou would make haste 
and appear.” ’ ^ • 

Hylda did not answer; the very boldness that jarred 
upon Tristram seemed to. her to constitute the chief chann 
of Mr. Weston’s conversation, and no sooner was she in 
his presence than she submitted to its spell. 

“ Sit down,” he said, pushing forward one of the low 
cushioned seats in whifih the library abounded. 
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‘‘This is a delightful room for -work, is it not?** said 
Hylda, with some natural pride in her surroundings. 

“ It is a nice room enough,*’ said Mr. Weston carelessly, 
“but I would rather be in the British Museum if I wanted 
to work, and in my club if 1 wanted to lounge. However, 
I daresay it suits a recluse like your cousin well enough.” 

“ Do you call him a recluse ? ** exclaimed Hylda, “ he is 
a very active*man, and takes part in all that goes on in the 
county.” ' 

“ I daresay he does, but he is a true provincial all the 
same. By the way, may I ask how Lady Carlyle regards 
your literary aspirations ? ’* 

He looked full at her with his daring smile, and Hylda 
forgave him for his disparagement of Tristraru. 

“ I try not to let her know anything about it,” she said ; 
“ she cannot understand things of that kind at all ; in fact 

** She paused, a remembrance of Tristram’s reticence 

on such subjects coming over her. 

“In fact, she does not understand you at all, I 
suppose I *' 

“Well, I think that is about the tmth,*' said Hylda; 
“but in case we should be interrupted, I think we had 
better talk about the Essays first.” • 

A momentary cloud rested on Mr. Weston’s face; he 
would gladly have postponed the discussion of the Essays 
altogether if he could, but as that was not possible, perhaps 
it was best to get it over at once, and turn to happier 
subjects. He would have been glad to praise the book 
immoderately if he had not been afraid of the conse- 
quences ; but much as he wished to secure Hylda’s good 
opinion, he was not inclined to do anything to risk his 
reputation as a critic. 

“ I have read your Ijook very carefully,” he said, “ and 
there, are oijp or two points of detail that I have noted 
down to mention to you The first is the title. ‘ Hours 
of Insight ’ is a very good title in itself, but it is one that 
very few would care to adopt.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Hylda iif stirprise. “ It is a quota- 
tion, you know, from Matthew Arnold.”^ 

“ Yes, I know that,” said Mr. Wedton, hiding a smile as 
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well as he could. What I mean is that it assumes too 
much. ‘ Eagle Flights ’ would be a good title ; but you 
would hardly describe your own thoughts by that name I 

“No, of course not,*' said Hylda, slowly; “and you 
think that * Hours of Ipsight * has .the same sort of mean- 
ing ? Well, if so, it must be altered ; but I want to know 
what you think of the book itself ; for, after all, the title is 
the smallest part of it.** 

“A publisher would not tell you so ! However, we need 
not discuss that any further now You have asked me for 
a candid opinion, and I am going to give it to you. 1 do 
not think that the book had better be published at all." 

“ What ! ** cried Hylda, in utter consternation. 

The possibility of such a verdict had never entered her 
head for a moment, and she was completely tllunderstruck 
The book that was to make her name and start her on the 
road to fortune condemned to oblivion ? If it had been 
anyone but Mr. Weston who had pronounced the sentence 
she would have thought it could only proceed from a con- 
spiracy of jealousy I 

Mr. Weston had been prepared for the effect of his words, 
and he was not srgprised by it. 

“ You may be quite sure that I do not say this without 
full consideration,** he said ; “ consideration not only of 
your essays,, but of the circumstances of your case. If you 
were writing for your daily bread, I should advise you, as I 
have advised many another, to go straight into the rough 
and tumble of literary work at once ; learn to swim % 
being pitched into the water, learn to conquer by being 
battered about in the fight. That is how I did, and I 
learned wisdom from every fall and plucked, victory from 
every defeat.** 

He paused a moment and drew along breath, ^s if with 
the memory of past encounters, then turning a^in towards 
Hylda, his voice took a softer tone. 

“ But I cannot advise this for you. "^hat you want is 
to achieve some sudden gkiry, and show that ydVi are not 
the puppet that your relations believe you to be. You 
must not risk failure, and therefore it will be far better for 
you to wait until you are sure of success,*’ 

£ 
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He had turned this remark over in his mind a good 
many times, and flattered himself that it was a very neat 
way of veiling the fact that “Hours of Insight” was 
a crude and superficial performance, showing but little 
promise of better things. 

Hylda looked at him with a puzzled air. 

“ I don’t quite understand you,” she said at last. “ You 
said just, now that the only way to get on was to join in 
the struggle ; if 1 keep out of it how shall I attain success 
in the future ? ” 

Mr. Weston bit His lip ; he had expected her to be 
annoyed by his opinion, but he had not thought that she 
would discover its inconsistency. However, she had proved 
more acute than he supposed, and he must give her an 
answer. 

“ I did not mean that you were never to join in the 
struggle,” he said, in an explanatory tone. “ 1 thought — 
and I still think — that for the ^present your best course is 
to hold back a little. I shall be delighted to give you any 
help -I can ; if you will send me some of your things, I will 
criticise them to the best of my ability. I only wish that 
it were possible for me to introduce you into some4iterary 
society ; it is the want of congenial atmosphere from which 
you are suffering, and your talents will never fully expand 
until you can obtain it.” 

Hylda looked up at him with glistening eyes. It was 
perfectly extraordinary to her how this man understood 
her inmost thoughts ; in some ways it almost alarmed her, 
ami yot she could not deny that it was very sweet. 

“ How do you know just what I feel? ” she exclaimed 
involuntarily. 

“ Perhaps because I have felt the same myself I I know 
well what it is to live ,in an uncongenial atmosphere. I 
did not metfition to your mother the other day that my 
father is in trade, because I could not tell how she might 
take it ; but I do not mind mentioning it to you, for I can 
see that you are above all such vulgar prejudices.” 

Hylda felt rather startled By His words, but she would 
not show it ; since he called it a vulgar j)rejudice, she would 
not belie bis trust in her nobility. 
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“ The world has changed very much in that way from 
what it was iifty years ago,’* he went on quietly ; ‘‘to be 
exclusive, nowadays, is to be old-fashioned. The Universi- 
ties have done a great deal to break down the ancient 
boundaries of Society, but the movement is in fact a 
general one. Money, merit, and 'intellect are the three 
recognised powers in the world at the present time.” 

“I don’t see why people should be recogilised because 
they are rich,” said Hylda, feeling bound to s^y something 
in opposition. 

“Don’t you? There is far more reason in it than in 
recognising men because they are well-born. It requires 
intellect to keep money as well as to make it, and therefore 
the man of money is generally the man of intellect, too ; 
while, so far as I can see, good blood, like gopd wine, gets 
into men’s heads and dulls their senses.” 

“ That is quite a novel doctrine,” said Hylda, feeling as 
powerless to argue as she was unable to agree. 

“ The more you think of it, the more you will find how 
true it is. But now let me tell you a little about myself. 
My father is a grocer, or in more polite language, a pro- 
vision merchant, at Yarmouth. He is a thoroughly hard- 
headed man of business ; I inherit a good many of his 
qualities, but, unhappily, I don’t inherit his tastes. He 
wanted me to follow in his footsteps, for my younger 
brother has* not got the stuff in him to do well at anything, 
but fond as 1 am of the old man, I could not sacrifice 
myself to his wishes. I got a University scholarship when 
I was quite a youngster, and nothing would satisfy mejbut 
going up to college as soon as I was old enough. We had 
some strong scenes, I can tell you, but I got my own way 
at last, as of course I knew I should. I hated vexing my 
father, but I knew that I should ha,ve vexed him far more 
if I had gone into the business, for I should ne¥€* have had 
my heart in it.” 

He paused, but Hyld&’s eyes were fixed upon him with 
a look of such eager interest that he was>encour^ed to go 
on. * * 

“ My mother crie§ her eyes out, and Jo was miserable, 
for he knew that if I ‘persisted he should be booked for 
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trade, and he had set his heart upon going into the army. 
I was tempted to give in more than once, but I knew that 
I was really doing for the best if they could only see it ; 
and at last things came out right, as they often do in the 
end. As soon as I took my degree my father's opinion 
began to change, he was pleased at my success, and by the 
time I had started in literary work and set up as a lecturer, 
ho was quite ready to be reconciled to my choice. We 
have grand times now when I go home, for though they 
don't care for literature they are the best-hearted people in 
the world." 

He looked at Hylda for sympathy as he finished, but she 
scarcely kfiew how to reply. His story had opened a new 
world to her in its mixture of warm family feeling with 
a life that she had been accustomed to think of as sordid. 
She herself had been surrounded with refinements from 
her birth, but it had never been a source of grief to her that 
her ideas were not in harmony with those of her relations. 

Mr. Weston was used to reading faces, and he saw that, 
liberal minded as she might be, she had received a certain 
shock in finding that her guide, philosopher, and friend 
was the son of a grocer ; but he had had his own treasons 
for making the confession and did fiot regret' it, nor 
was he afraid of its ultimate effect upon her mind. 

I know that you will hold my confidences sacred," he 
said ; “ I have hardly ever spoken so freely of *my private 
affairs before; but we certainly seem to understand one 
another very well. As you will easily imagine, I have had 
a good deal to put up with in the course of my life, and it 
is very refreshing to meet with a little sympathy.'* 

The words were all that were needed to unlock the 
spring of Hylda's feeling. 

Thank you for telling me," she said earnestly ; ** 1 
shall remSirber what you have had to bear when I feel 
discontented ; but I cannot think of troubling you about 
my work when you have so much oiE your own." 

If you. don't send me something more I shall conclude 
that you are offended," said Mr. Weston, ‘<so you had 
better take care. I shall see you whisn J come down again, 
and then you can give it to me." 
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« But I shall only see you for a few minutes after the 
lecture 1 *’ said Hylda^ a sudd^ feeling of dismay seizing 
upon her as she realised that their interview was almost over, 
and that it was uncertain when another could be obtained. 

Mr. Weston paused for a moment in thought ; he was 
quite determined to have another conversation, but he did 
not wish to make too daring a proposal at present. 

“ I have promised Miss Elton to have tea with'her after 
the next lecture/* he said ; “ could you not g<J too ? ” 

“ I don’t think I could, we have never called upon her/* 
‘‘ But not to have called upon her socially is no reason 
why you should not call upon her ‘ extensively 1 

“Do you really think so?** said Hylda, smiling. 
“ Very well then, I will. 1 can easily Inake some excuse 
about the questions, because my mother would not let me 
stay to the class yesterday.” 

“ Indeed ! I thought you looked like an unwilling 
victim on the maternal altar.” 

“ Did you ?” said Hylda ; “ I was afraid you would 

think *’ She paused a moment, and went on again 

leaving^er former sentence unfinished. “ But even if I 
call on Miss Elton, how am I to ensure her asking me to 
tea?** 

“ I will take care of that,” said Mr. Weston; “ I shall 
see her this -afternoon.” 

“ What are you going to lecture to the girls about ? ** 

“ I am not going to give them a lecture, only a talk on 
study in general. It is rather hard work, as I have to get 
off by the six o’clock train to be in time for another lecfure 
to-night, but she has been so energetic in starting this 
Centre that I was glad to have an opportunity for making 
her some return.” 

“It is very good of you,” said Syldti ; “I wigh I were 
one of the girls, that I might hear it.” * 

“ I am very glad you are not,” began Mr. Weston, but 
the sound of the clock striking one pjit an end to his 
remark. • • * 

“ I must go I ” cried Hylda, rising hastily from her seat. 
“ My mother will be' wCndering where I am.” 

Mr. Weston made no attempt to detain her; he rose 
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too and walked with her across the room, but before he 
opened the door he held out his hand and said in his low 
tone of command : ‘‘ Say good-bye to me now.” 

She put her hand into his without a word, and he held 
it fast for a moment. We shall soon meet again,” he 
said, and letting her pass into the hall, he went back to 
the writing-table to make a hasty finish of his letters 
before the luncheon-gong sounded. 

Mr. Weston had never spoken more brilliantly than he 
did at his lecture that* evening. His thoughts flew through 
his brain almost more quickly than he could grasp them, 
and were uttered with a power and vigour that surprised 
himself. Nor did he feel in the least wearied as he went 
back to London by the night mail ; the rapid motion of the 
train and the flashing lights as they swept through the 
stations, suited his mood to perfection and roused his 
restless excitement to the highest pitch. 

A smile crossed his face once or twice as he remembered 
the reluctance with which he had accepted the invitation 
to Stowbury. A dull little country town where the audience 
would be scanty and the attention sleepy, was not at all 
what he cared for, and he had done his best to discover 
some decent excuse for refusing. 

Supposing that he had refused, how different his life 
would have looked to him at this moment I He knew now 
why it was that destiny had pushed him on against his 
will and brought him to this place. He had never loved 
before, he had had his share of fleeting fancies but he was 
not the kind of man to wreck his career for a folly, and 
now the crown of his life had come to him just when and 
where and how he would have chosen if the choice had 
been left to him. Th^re might be obstacles — there very 
probably wq^ld be~but he gave himself no concern about 
them ; he had overcome the obstacles that his own relations 
had put into his path, and if Miss Carlyle’s relations 
erected obstacles in their turn he would no doubt be able 
to overcome them with equal sdedess. Determination was 
the great requisite, possessed of that E^man could do any- 
thing he chose : by its aid he could" even get the better of 
any reluctance on the part of the woman he loved, but it 
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did not seem that there would be any occasion for that in 
the present case. 

If Hylda had been of a different position in life, or if 
she had had no beauty to recommend her, he would 
merely have scorned the readiness with which she re- 
sponded to his advances ; but being above him in station, 
and gifted with a beauty that fascinated him,. her kindness 
had nothing but attraction in his eyes. It woftld be an 
easy task to win her, but he liked it none the worse for 
that reason. As soon as it was expedient to do so he 
would strike the decisive blow, and if he disappointed Sir 
Tristram Carlyle by the way, he would be all .the better 
pleased. It was clear that the baronet loved his cousin, 
but how could any girl be expected to admire a lack-lustre 
fellow like that ? Title, position, and wealth were all on 
the other side, but Eichard Weston felt that it was 
not he who was presumptuous in aspiring to Hylda’s 
hand I One of her chief merits in his eyes was her 
power of appreciating his brilliancy, and he honestly 
admired her for her good taste. 

If Hylda could have read his thoughts she would have 
been dismayed and startled. The clear and definite scheme 
that filled his mind had no place in her own ; she was only 
conscious of a dreamy radiance that coloured all her 
visions and made life seem a dim vista full of infinite 
possibilities, instead of a narrow groove of hard and fast 
limitations. She had noddea what the sudden change 
implied ; she knew that a strain of music, a golden sun- 
set, a starlit sky, would touch a chord in her breast "that 
had never thrilled before, and more than once the tears 
bad risen to her eyes as she read some poem that she had 
often coldly analysed in the past ; but though it was 
strange she did not wonder over it, for she attributed it 
all to the fact that she had at last met with S friend who 
could understand her peculiar trials. 

Meanwhile the new softness of her manner drew her 
nearer and nearer to Tristram ; their walks, their talks, 
and their rides seemed to him fraught with ever-increasing 
meaning, and his ohly dread was the time when they must 
be separated. Having, however, fulfilled her intention of 
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staying until after Mr« Weston’s visit, Hylda was anxious 
to get back to the Manor; it was too lar for her to walk 
into Stowbuzy from the Court, and she was all eagerness to 
make her call on Miss Elton Wore the next lecture. Nor 
had she long to wait, for now that she relaxed her efforts 
to keep the peace between her mother and aunt, an occasion 
was not slow in arising which she was able to turn into a 
cause of departure. 

Lady Carlyle was one of those people who aspire to be 
conscience-keepers to their friends as well as to them- 
selves, and she had been much exercised for some time on 
the subject of her sister-in-law's style of dress. Since 
Tristram’s marriage had been first talked of she had noticed 
a gayer tone of colour peeping out here and there, and she 
felt that she w;as bound to express her disapproval. Despite 
her moral courage, however, she felt that the subject was a 
dfficult one, and she had hitherto contented herself with 
gentle hints, which Cecilia had consistently ignored. But now 
that she had her under her own roof, the opportunity was too 
good to be lost, and as soon as the cousins had started for 
a ride on the morning after Mr. Weston’s departure, she 
went to seek her and invited her graciously to colhe and 
keep her company in the Blue Boom. * 

Mrs. Carlyle was flattered by such a mark of condescend 
sion, but she was also rather alarmed. To sit with Harriet 
was an honour but it was not a treat, and gathering up 
her crochet she followed with much apprehension. Except 
when she was at the Court she never did any needlework ; 
it lay on her little table in the Manor drawing-room ready 
to be taken up if Harriet should drop in, but as it was 
never used except as a shield against reproach, it was not 
easy to make much way with it. Clutching it desperately 
now she entered the sanctum, and drew a chair close to the 
fire. f 

*‘It is not a good plan to put one’s feet on the fender," 
said Lady Carlyle severely, as she sat down at some distance 
from the he^^rth and began to knit.^ 

** 1 don't find that it does me any harm, thank you," 
said Cecilia. . « 

Lady Carlyle frowned. Bhe did not mind at all whether 
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it hurt Cecilia or not, but she did mind very much that 
feet should be placed upon her sacred fender; however, 
she could not very well say so, and she reverted to her 
original attack. 

“ It may not harm you, my dear^ but it is very bad for 
your dress; the fire cannot fail to^scorch it.” 

‘‘Ohl do you think so?” said Mrs. Carlyle. “I will 
turn it back over my knees.” * , 

Now, if there was one thing that roused ^dy Carlyle’s 
indignation more than another, it was that people should 
treat her with disrespect, and what could be more dis- 
respectful than for Cecilia, when invited into the Blue 
Boom, to lounge in an armchair with her dress* turned up 
as if she were a washerwoman ? 

Perhaps Mrs. Carlyle was not altogether unconscious of 
this ; at any rate, she did her crochet in an airy and in- 
different manner that added tenfold to her sister-in-law’s 
wrath, and destroyed her last chance of escape from the 
impending lecture. 

“ I must say that I wonder you are so careless of your 
dresses when you spend so much upon them 1 ” re- 
markeff Lady Carlyle, with an acid inflection in her 
tone. ' • 

Cecilia knew what was coming now, but she was not 
without a certain wit and courage of her own, and she 
gathered lip her forces for the fray. 

It is very kind of you, dear, to take such an interest in 
my expenditure,” she said languidly. 

Lady Carlyle felt the satire, but she chose to ignore.it. 

“ Of course I take an interest in you,” she said ; “ I 
have always treated you as a sister, as you very well 
know.” 

Cecilia did know. To treat anygne as a sister is to 
possess an unlimited licence for telling her fa^ts, a process 
that is among the upper classes what throwing saucepan 
lids and fireirons is among the lower. Cecilia objected to 
being told facts, and she wished very much sometimes that 
Harriet did not treat her as a sister. She made no answer, 
and Lady Carlyle was obliged to begin again. 

” Of course it is quite right that people should dress 
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suitably to their station, but they should also dress suitably 
to their age. I always try to do so myself.’' 

“ I know you do, dear,*’ said Cecilia, sweetly. I always 
admire it in you so much, and I hope 1 shall do the same 
when I come to your time of life.” 

The thrust was too tempting to be resisted, but Cecilia 
shivered as she made it. Lady Carlyle was several years 
older thaif her sister-in-law, although she had married the 
younger brother, and she did not care to be reminded of 
the fact. 

“ I am sorry that you should jest on such subjects,” she 
said severely. ‘‘A sense of the becoming would surely 
lead you to feel that you ought not to forget your sad situa- 
tion in blue and yellow.” 

This was a ‘direct insult 1 Was Mrs. Carlyle’s new even- 
ing dress of purple silk, with its lovely Parisian trimming 
of golden thread, to be designated as blue and yellow ? All 
her feelings were in arms at once. 

There may be different opinions of what is becoming,” 
she said; “Tristram told me that he thought my dress 
most becoming, and just what he liked to see me in^” 

This was, on the whole, a sharper dart J^han the last, for 
it touched a source of danger as well as of discomfort. 
Tristram’s love and admiration were the objects of his 
mother’s keenest jealousy, and that she should see them 
bestowed on Cecilia and her daughter was almost more 
than she knew how to bear. It was impertinent and mali- 
cious to have made such an allusion, and she must be 
puni^ibed. 

“ Of course if you asked Tristram whether he thought 
your dress becoming, he could not very well say no,” she 
replied ; “but I must remind you again that I only speak as 
a friend. J^Iany people* would hear the remarks on your 
appearance that I have, heard and, say nothing about them, 
but I have adoptoH a, mo;:e straightforward course. I did 
not expect gratitude; and therefore I am not disappointed.” 

She relapsed into majestic cilence, and Cecilia knew 
better than to question her on the sources her informa- 
tion ; she could attack Harriet aS' gaily *as a ^terrier attacks 
a Newfoundland, but when she had once roused her ire 
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the only safe course was to turn and flee. She worked on 
for a few seconds, therefore, at galloping speed, dropping 
more stitches than she made ; then, suddenly bursting into 
tears, she dried her eyes with her crochet, and rushed out 
of the room. 

She was still weeping on her bed when Hylda returned 
from her ride, and, in answer to her daughter's enquiries, 
poured out such a flood of incoherencies that H was im- 
possible to understand anything beyond the iact that there 
had been a grand engagement, horse*, foot, and artillery ! 

“ I cannot stay another day, another hour I ” sobbed 
Mrs. Carlyle hysterically. 

“ You shall go back to-morrow, mamma,*' said Hylda, 
who seemed quite unconcerned in spite of the commotion. 

‘‘ But what will your cousin say ? We must not offend 
him.** 

“ Tristram won’t mind ; we rode round by the Manor 
this morning and 1 told him that as the house seemed to 
be dry 1 thought we had better go back and see about 
getting it into order.** 

Mrs# Carlyle was somewhat comforted, and having spent 
a quiet afternoon in her room she was able to appear at 
dinner, when she found to her joy that Hylda had arranged 
for their departure on the next day. 

Whether Tristram was quite as acquiescent as his cousin 
supposed was a matter of doubt, but having received an 
animated account of the ^ray from his mother he felt that 
on the whole the two families had better try the truth of 
the poet’s celebrated statement that “ Absence makeS the 
heart grow fonder.” 




CHAPTER VI. 

Miss Elton was a cheerful-hearted little person, who was 
suited for her work in life by her temperament as well as 
by her attainments. She knew how to take the rubs of 
fortune without wincing, and if people who had slighted 
her when they had no need of her sought her out when 
necessity arose, she did not visit their offences upon their 
heads. 

Hylda Carlyle met with a pleasant reception therefore 
when she paid her call, and Mr. Weston's cleverness and 
kindness were topics that speedily put them on a f^endly 
footing. It was evident that he had won Miss Elton’s 
heart by the interest he had shown in her ^school, and she 
only wished that she could do something to show her 
gratitude in return. Before he left her house he }i£kd asked 
her in a casual way to invite Miss Carlyle to tea after the 
next lecture if she came across her, as he wished to talk 
over her papers with her and could not so well do it in the 
halL« Miss Elton could not bear to refuse any request 
from one who had taken so much trouble for her, but she 
knew that few things were more unlikely to happen. 

When Miss Carlyle appeared, therefore, it seemed to her 
nothing less than prov^ential, and the invitation was 
given and accepted before Hylda had even time to wish for 
it. 

Hylda did not find the intervening days hang heavily 
upon her hands ; she had plenty^ ta do in the house, and 
much of her time was occupied in looking over her papers 
and selecting those that she thought •most worthy of Mr. 
Weston’s attention. 
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She had no difSoulties to OTeroome when the day at last 
arrived ; Tristram was in London, and there was no fear 
that her mother would risk another infliction of dulness 
now that^ she was out of the range of Lady Carlyle's 
criticism. As soon as luncheon was over she set forth 
unmolested on her walk with a 'heart so full of joyful 
anticipations that the November day seemed as bright and 
glad as spring itself. ’ • 

The lecture and class were over all too soqp, but Hylda 
did not grudge the moments so intensely as ‘usual ; some- 
thing better was to come and she was impatient to have it 
within her grasp. The students took their books and 
departed, and soon th^re was no one in the hall but Mr. 
Weston, Miss Elton, and herself. 

“ I think we might go now,” said Miss Elton. “ You 
will come in and have some tea Miss Carlyle, will you not? ” 
“ Thank you,” said Hylda, I shall be delighted.” 

She avoided meeting Mr. Weston's eye as she spoke, and 
drawing back a little as they went out into the street, she 
managed to make Miss Elton walk between them. ^ • 

Mr. Weston was not displeased ; in fact, every sign that 
showedThim how much Hylda felt his power was delightful 
to him,* and he Ibalked eloquently to Miss Elton as they 
went, with the consciousness that someone on her other 
side was drinking in every word he uttered. 

Miss Elion generally had tea with the ^rls, but to-night 
a table was set in the drawing-room in honour of the 
occasion. 

Miss Brown, Fraiilein Hollman,” she said, as 4ihey 
entered the room, and found two governesses in possession. 

A gentleman visitor at Stow House was so rare as to be 
exciting in the highest degree, and Miss Elton was too 
good-natured to keep the treat all to herself. Miss Billing, 
the music-mistress, had been crying furtivelj^ &t intervals 
during the day, because it was her turn to take ** duty ” 
that evening, but though her two companions were sincerely 
sorry for her, they did pot feel that they werei called upon 
to sacriflce themselves in her behalf. Miss Brown had 
looked out her silver bangle and found a flower with which 
to adorn her collar, while Fraiilein Hollman had washed 
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both her face and hands, two events which had never 
coincided before within the memory of man. 

Hyida’s appearance was a surprise to them. They had 
not counted on the presence of a beautiful young lady in a 
fashionable dress and black Spanish hat with drooping 
plumes. 

And yet, had they but known it, they need not have sud- 
denly despised themselves for their little attempts to do 
honour to fhe guest ; proud and distinguished as Miss Carlyle 
might appear;, it was exactly the same motive as their own 
that had led her to don her best hat and her new gloves on 
this damp November afternoon, and had made her slip out 
of the house without seeing her mother for fear of incur- 
ring a reproof for her extravagance. 

They would have liked her better if they had known it, 
but as it was,* they thought her cold and unapproachable ; 
and, struck dumb hy the magnificent hat, they sat in a corner 
and stared at her. Hylda, for her part, never noticed them 
at all after the first introduction : she was too happy to 
think of herself or of anybody else. No spacious and gilded 
saloon could have seemed to her so satisfying as Miss 
Elton’s small and cheaply-furnished parlour, and h^r only 
regret was that the moments were flitting by so fast. It 
was already nearly half-past five, and she knew that she 
must go at latest at a quarter to six ; even then she would 
be risking remark at her long absence, but she* could not 
tear herself away sooner. 

“ You have brought some papers for me, I hope,” said 
Mr. Weston, as Miss Elton turned to offer the governesses 
another cup of tea. 

Yes, I brought a packet with me, but are you sure that 
it is not too much trouble ? ” 

He looked at her without answering, and Hylda blushed, 
she could not have told why. 

“ I am afrfid I must go now,” she said, rising hurriedly 
from her seat, as the clock struck ther quarter. 

She had had a v£||gue hope that Mr. Weston might offer 
to walk bacS with her, but he did nothing of the kind, 
and as he bade her a courteous fare\yelj she could hardly 
command her voice to answer. Was it always to be like 
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this — brief meetings and speedy partings ? It seemed too 
hard that she should have no opportunity of uttering the 
overflowing thoughts that filled her heart. 

It was quite dark outside, and the November mist had 
turned to a drizzling rain; she paced wearily along the 
road, too listless even to open her umbrella and save her 
feathers from the rain. What did anything matter if she 
was always to be thwarted in that which her eoul desired ? 
She stopped for a moment when she reached fhe bridge 
and leaned upon the parapet ; the long dark* road to the 
Manor stretched away on the other side, and she glanced 
at it with a sigh thinking that it was like the dreary path 
that she would have to tread through life. 

The rushing of the river was in her ears, and she did 
not hear a footstep that came along the silent street, but, 
as she turned to go on, a low, deep voice Sounded close 
beside her. 

“ I was afraid I might miss you. I could not get away 
before.'' 

She looked up with a start of joy that she could not 
repress and Mr. Weston was quick to observe it. 

“ There is no place for gossip like a girls* school,** he 
said, smilingly, thought it better to let you have a start.** 

The words gave Hylda a shock of surprise. Up to the 
present moment she had never given one thought to 
Mr. Weston in any other light than as a literary friend 
whose counsels were invaluable to her. She was bewildered 
and startled but she was not offended, and even in the first 
confusion of her feelings she felt a new and delicious 
pleasure sLealing through her veins. 

They walked on silently for a few moments and then 
Mr. Weston spoke again. 

** It is raining quite fast,” bo said, “ and you have no 
cloak : you must put on my mackintosh.” , 

“ Oh, no, thank you T* exclaimed Hylda, indeed I do 
not want it.” • 

“It is too dark for anyone to see youj” said Mr. Weston, 
answering her unspokefl objection as easily as* though she 
had uttered it. “ Give me your books and put your arm 
in here.” 
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He held it out as he spoke, and taking away the books 
she carried put them into his pocket. Hylda resisted no 
more ; a spell was upon her, and she let herself be put into 
the cloak and covert up. 

^*Now I can shelter you,'* he said, taking away her 
umbrella and opening his own. 

My own umbrella will do quite well, thank you,’* she 
said, making * an effort to speak steadily though her voice 
shook under the stress of mingled feeling. 

Your own cobweb. ! " he said, smiling ; “ it would not 
keep the rain off a butterfly ! ” 

She made no further remonstrance and they walked on 
in silence; Hylda’s pulses outrunning her steps in a 
tumultuous race, and Mr. Weston feeling that the charm 
of the present moment was fast destroying ' his resolu- 
tions of prudence. 

Why should he not tell her at once all that was in his 
heart, since he felt certain that he had only to ask and to 
have. But in spite of the intoxication that filled his 
brain he could not forget all the arguments by which he 
had schooled himself to patience. He had heard from 
some of his Stowbury acquaintances that Miss*Carlyle 
was to come of age at Christmas ; woulfi it not be better 
to wait until she had attained her majority, so that she 
might be able to act with independence if her relations 
should prove obstructive? There would be two more 
lectures before the holidays began, and by that time no one 
would be able to say that his proposal was too sudden. Bo 
he argued with himself, and, therefore, he deemed it better 
to recur to impersonal subjects. 

^^You have gone back to the Manor then,” he said, 
beginning on ’ the first topic that presented itself to 
him. did not know that your visit was to end so 

soon.** • , 

** We found it better to go,” said Hylda, answering him 
aa usual without any subterfuge. 

Lady Carlyle is not an easy jperson to get on with, 
evidently,” he said, with some ^amusement in his voice. 

don’t mind those ultra-conscientious people ipyself 
except when thsy think they have a right to interfere' ^th 
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me. I should think she must have been a thorn in her 
husband’s side I ” 

** I believe she was,’* said Hylda, and I fancy that she 
knows it. She is so very conscientious that because she 
made him miserable when he was alive, she thinks she 
ought to make everyone else miserable now.” 

Mr. Weston laughed, and Hylda’s secret regret for her 
inconsiderate remark was forgotten in her pleasure at his 
enjoyment. It was very nice to feel that ^he could say 
what she liked, and that even her most thoughtless 
speeches were certain of being understood and admired. 

She has no business to make you miserable, at any 
rate,” he said ; “ I wish I had the chance of telling her so ; 
I would soon let her know that you have a champion to 
defend you.” 

He looked down at her proteetingly under the umbrella, 
and Hylda’s heart began to beat fast again and her breath 
to come in snatches. 

“ I am making you walk too quickly,” ho said ; “ I did 
not notice we were going up-hill. You had better, take 
my arm.” 

“ I ckn get on quite well, thank you,” said Hylda, a 
sudden perception seizing her of what her friends would 
feel if they could see her. 

Mr. Weston quietly took her hand and put it on his"arm. 
” You are obstinate,” he said ; “ it must be a hard task to 
manage you ! ” 

“ I never let people manage me,” said Hylda, all the 
more defiantly because she felt her obstinacy as wai^ in 
his hands. 

“ Then I must break you in,” he said ; “you have had 
your own way long enough, it seems to me 1 ” 

“That is just what I have never hc^d,” said Hylda, “I 
have told you that before.” „ •' 

“ I know you did ; I have not forgotten anything you 
ever told me. But thdugh, in one sense, you have not had 
your own way, in another vou have always had it in spite 
of everything.” ^ 

“ I can’t understand metaphysics,” said Hylda, who did 
not wish to acknowledge the truth of his words. 
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** Thefn yon must be taught.^* 

** I can^t think why everybody wants to teach tne and 
improve me and alter me I *’ she burst out with a pretty 
show of petulance. ** My mother wants me to be different^ 
and my aunt wants me to be different, and my cousin is 
always trying to make me different." 

** What business is it of his?" exclaimed Mr. Weston, 
BO fiercely ihat Eylda's hand trembled as it lay upon his 
arm. 

She did not answer, for she felt that she had stumbled 
upon dangerous ground, and he went on in a low but rapid 
tone: 

^ “ He ought to think you perfection ! Not that I want 
him to think about you at all; but he has no right to 
criticise you." 

Hylda looked up in surprise. Mr, Weston could almost 
have laughed as he realised how speedily the impersonal 
topic had become a personal one in ms hands. Ho resolved 
to try some safer subject, but Hylda's next words scattered 
his resolutions to the winds. 

** 1 suppose he thinks that he has a right," she said. 

^ ^ She meant no more than that Tristram possessed the 
right of a cousiQ and a life-long friend, ^but Mr. Weston 
interpreted the words differently, 

^ Why did you not tell me so before ? " he said, almost 
flinging her hand from his arm ; ** what business had you 
to trifle with me ? " 

She stood still and looked at him in utter amazement 
and distress ; she bad never in her life been spoken to in 
such a tone, but it was not resentment that kept her silent. 

“ Tell me," he said, hoarsely, ** are you engaged to your 
cousin ? " 

“I don*t know wbat right you have to ask the question," 
said Hylda, her spirit reviving a little. 

“ I have this right, that you have let me show you every 
attention in my power, that you haVe never repulsed me, 
and that you have led me on till I am your slave 1 And 
now you turn round and tell m6 t£at another man has the 
ri^t to try and mould you to his will.!* 

He spoke vehemently, and under the rush of his words 
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Hylda caught her breath di though ahe were being buffeted 
with fast-coming waves ; but in the midst of his angry 
reproaches one, thought glearde^ otct like a light on stormy 
waters— -he loved her I 

We had hetter say good-bye here,” he said, droppiiig 
his voice into a regretful tone. ” l^ou have deceived me, 
for you cannot possibly have misunderstood me; but I shall 
never blame you, even in my thoughts.” 

She looked up imploringly. Mr. Weston^” she said, 

do not be so angry with me.” ^ . 

He did not answer, and' she strove for power to go on. 

“It is not as you think ; I am not engaged to my cousin. 

I ” 

She paused, and he came a step nearer and seized her 
hands in his own. 

“ Go on,” he said; and she obeyed him. 

“ My cousin did ask me to marry him some time ago ; 
but I told him that I did not want to pledge myself. He 
was very good, and promised me that he would say no more 
for the present ; but my mother is very anxious for it, ‘and 
everyone.expects it, and when Christmas comes ” 

She broke off a^^ain and was silent. 

“ But what are your own feelings about it ? ” he asked, 
still holding her hands in a firm grasp and searching her 
face with hig eager eyes. 

“ I have been feeling more and more that I never can ! ” 
she said, a deep sob escaping from her lips, and shaking her 
whole frame. 

His hands trembled, but he would not release her yet.* 

“ Tell me one thing more,” ho said ; “ if you can never 
love your cousin, can you ever love me ? ” 

Her lips moved, but no sound came from them. She lifted 
her eyes for a moment with a look half- shy, half smiling, 
and then the long lashes drooped again and hid^bem from 
his sight. 

“ Tell me ! ” he said, insistently. 

She shrank a little awaty ^om him and seemed to plead 
with him for mercy; but he would not let her go, and 
drawing a long breath, she answered: 

“ Yes, I can I ” 
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My little one I My little darling ! ” he cried, folding 
her in his arms. ** No one shall ever take you from me 
again.'* 

There was a long silence, a silence that Hylda had no 
wish to break ; she felt if life could never have a sweeter 
moment for her than this. 

Mr. Weston was the first to speak. Even while he ex- 
perienced* his first rapture he knew that storms lay upon 
its other sido, and, precious though his prize was, he was 
already blaming himself for his undue haste in winning it. 

‘‘ I hate to let you go," he said, “ but it will not do for 
me to mi^s my train." 

“ But it is not anywhere near seven o'clock yet," said 
Hylda, in alarm. 

“ No, no, but I must see you home first. Did you think 
I should let my little treasure wander about alone ? " 

Hylda thrilled with delight under his voice, his look, his 
touch ; it was a bliss so new, so overwhelming, that she 
had no strength with which to resist it. He looked at her 
rather anxiously, for he did not wish her to meet her 
mother while this mood lasted. 

‘‘Let us walk on a little," he said, “ | have something 
else to say to you." 

He put her hand on his arm again, but they had only 
gone a little way when footsteps were heard on the road 
before them, and they started hastily apart. A young man 
came out of the darkness, and passed so close that he 
almost brushed against them. 

Was not that young Chesterford ? " said Mr. Weston. 

“ I believe it was," said Hylda. “ At least, he walked 
with the same sort of limp. But I thought that he had 
gone back to college." 

“ No, I, met him with his brother on my way to the 
lecture, and he told me that the doctor would not let him 
go just yet." 

“ Do you think he saw us ? " 

“ Oh I no, it is foo dark." , - 

He paused for a moment ; this nrreeting made it all the 
more necessai^ to say what he had in liis mind, but it was 
not quite easy to begin. 
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I expect that we shall have a good deal to go through/’ 
he said, or rather, I shall have a good deal to go through, 
for I do not mean to let any of it fall on you. Your rela- 
tions are sure to be up in arms as soon as they know that 
I want you ; I shall not attempt such a difficult task by 
letter, and therefore 1 must wait until I come down again, 
and in the meantime you had better not say anything about 
it, I could not bear to think of your facing such a storm 
alone.” . 

Hylda was so touched by his tenderness for her, that she 
had no room for any other consideration, and she willingly 
promised what he asked. 

I shall write to you in a day or two,” he said as they 
reached the lodge gates, and you must write to me. And 
now we must say good-bye ; kiss me before I go.” 

The farewells might have lasted on indefinitely had not 
the clock from the Manor stables struck seven ; and, tearing 
himself reluctantly away, Mr. Weston disappeared into the 
darkness, and Hylda went on to the house, striving for 
calmness with efforts that met with but little success.' 

How^was she to meet her mother ? That was the first 
and most diffij^t question. The blood was rushing 
through her veins with a force that almost stunned her ; 
she felt as though she were walking on air, and her hand 
shook as she tried to turn the door handle. Her only 
chance was to slip upstairs to her room, and try to wash 
away her excitement in plentiful cold water ! 

She had calculated that her mother would still be in her 
bedroom preparing for dinner, and that therefore she should 
escape a meeting until she had finished her hasty toilette. 
She was not to be so fortimate, however. Mrs. Carlyle 
had been to her daughter’s study to look for her, and not 
finding her upstairs or down, bad 4)aken alarm at her 
absence and was roaming restlessly from roona to room. 

‘‘ My dear child, where have you been ? ” she exclaimed, 
as she hurried into th6 hall at the sound of the front door. 
“ I have been in such a^dreadful state of mind* about you 1 
It is not at all right that you should be out of doors alone 
so late, and your feathers are quite spoilt, and so are your 
gloves ; and whatever is that you have got on ? ” 
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She atftved ouriously at Mr* Weston’a mackintosh, which 
had been forgotten in the harry of parting, and Hylda’s 
cheeks, which had been crimson before wiUi annoyance, 
were now doubly dyed with confusion. 

<< I will tell you all by-and-bye," she said, moving hastily 
towards the staircase ; it is just dinner-time, so 1 must 
not stop now.'* 

** I know it is just dinner-time, that is why I could not 
imagine where you were. Dixon will be very vexed, for 
the dinner will be quite spoilt by the time you are ready ; 

and she said only yesterday but here Mrs. Carlyle 

came to a full stop, for the sound of Hylda*s closing door 
revealed to her that she was uttering her complaints to 
vacancy. 

Few as the minutes were that elapsed before Hylda 
reappeared, she had done a good deal towards conquering 
her agitation. What she longed to do was to look her 
door on the world and give herself up to the full tide of a 
delicious reverie ; but, since this was impossible, she must 
obliterate her feelings and assume an armour of defence. 

It would be better, she thought, to plunge jnto the 
subject at once rather than to wait for the questions that 
were sure to come, and they had no sooner sat down to dinner 
than she said in a tone as matter-of-fact as she could make 
it, ** I went in after the lecture to have a cup pf tea with 
the secretary. Miss Elton, and 1 borrowed a mackintosh as 
I had forgotten to take my cloak.” 

“ You went to tea with Miss Elton ? ” said Mrs. Carlyle ; 
**Fam sorry you did that! If you had asked me before- 
hand I should certainly have said * No.' Not that Miss 
Elton is anything but most respectable, I am sure ; I have 
always heard an extremely good account of her since she 
came to Stowbury ; but still she has pupils from among 
the trades^ople in the town, and one can never tell who 
one may find there. Mrs. Chesterford mentioned some- 
thing the other day that she had heard from Mrs. Bolton, 
the chemist's wife,^and I know she said she had met her 
while she was calling on Miss f^ltoni^” 

** There were no chemists’ wives there this afternoon,” 
said Hylda. 
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She spoke quite good humooredly, for though she felt a 
little scornful as i^e thought of the way in which Mr. 
Weston would regard such a speech, she was so relieved 
that her mother had fixed upon the visit and not the 
belated walk as the object of her attack, that she could 
afford to be patient. 

“ No, my dear ; but I did not only mean chemists’ wives ; 

I merely took Mrs. Bolton as a sample of the kind of ^ople 
that one might meet, and there is no oth^r chemist in 
Stowbury as you know very well. B.ut talking of chemists, 

I hope you have taken some spirits of camphor on a lump 
of sugar, nothing else will prevent you from catching 

CQld." 

Hylda smiled without answering; the mingled excite- 
ment and sweetness of which she had drunk so deeply 
seemed to her far more likely to keep off the effects of the 
November mist than any sugar and camphor yet prepared 
by mortal chemist ; but still it was a cheap price to pay 
for going to bed early, and she accepted all her mother’s 
recommendations on the condition that she might go 
upstaij^s at nine o’clock. 

Not until jjer door was finally shut for the night did she 
allow 'her th^ghts to turn to the inward joy that lay 
hidden in her breast. The name of love had been to her 
hitherto a^s a song in a strange tongue, but now she had 
learned its meaning, and it seemed to draw her, body, soul 
and spirit, into its rhythm and melody. She could not at 
present fix her mind on any details, the future stretched 
away before her clad in a haze of luminous glory ; now at 
last she should find all that she had thirsted for-apprecia- 
tion, sympathy, and intellectual companionship. 

One only drawback there was to her felicity : she could 
not yet face the idea of having her .new-found happiness 
subjected to the cold scrutiny of her friends ahd relations. 
She shuddered as she thought of the struggle that lay* 
before her ; but as <he remembered her lover’s words the 
shudder passed into a glow of rapture.* He had told her to 
trust to him and all wouEl be well ; and how could she do 
otherwise than trust mim when she loved him with all her 
heart and soul ? 




CHAPTER VII. 

A MACKINTOSH doos iiot Seem to be a very fruitful theme for 
a poet's peh, and yet, when Hylda received her first letter 
from Mr. Weston, she felt that she should never hear the 
word again without being transported to the realms of 
romance. He pictured the mackintosh's feelings in being 
allowed to enfold the loveliest form in the world ; he spoke 
of his own longing to be where the mackintosh now was, 
and of his joyful anticipation of the time when he should 
be able to lay, not only his mackintosh, but all his worldly 
possessions, at her feeL In the meantime, he ask^jl for it 
back again, much as he wished to leave Jit^with her, for 
since he might not see her face nor hear her voice, he 
could not live without the hallowed garment, every fold of 
which would speak of her who had worn it. 

Hylda found no difficulty in answering the letter ; her 
pen was always ready to flow, and now that her heart was 
BO full, she only longed for the relief of pouring it out on 
paper. 

‘‘Have you returned that mackintosh?" asked Mrs. 
Carlyle a day or two later. 

“ Oh, yes ; I returned it at once," said Hylda. 

Her conscience smote her uncomfortably as she remem- 
bered the closely- written sheets that had rested in the folds 
of the parcel ; she tried to imagine what her friends would 
say if they knew, and then put the thought away from her 
in dismay. •But they never would Jtnow, that at least was 
certain. The secret was hidden from all but themselves, 
and when Mr. Weston made his propos&l in due form she 
would be able to forget that any previous understanding 
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had existed between them. She wished that things could 
have been managed otherwise, but she was perfectly satis- 
fied by her lover’s reasoning that it was impossible ; and 
since it was impossible, what was the use of worrying 
herself about it? Each day brought her nearer to the 
bliss of another meeting, and in the meanwhile she had 
an inward fount of joy at which to slake her thirst. 

But when the day of the lecture at last arrived, a bitter 
disappointment came with it. Hylda had not been able to 
entrust the posting of the precious parcel to any hands but 
her own, and this had necessitated a second walk in the 
rain, the result of which was a heavy cold that in spite of 
alljQQianner of remedies would not be shaken off. Up till 
the very last morning she had cherished the belief that it 
would disappear in time, but when she woke-with an un- 
diminished cough and a racking headache, she knew that 
all hope was over. 

“ You will not be able to go to your lecture to-day, my 
dear,’* said Mrs. Carlyle, as she came into her daughter’s 
room. 

“No^I suppose not,” was the dejected answer. 
shall have to s gg d my book to be changed ; can someone 
take it If I write a note ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. Boberts is going into Stowbury 
this afternoon, and he can take it for you.” 

Hylda’s despair was not so complete as it would other- 
wise have been, since she felt certain that Mr. Weston 
would no sooner hear of her illness than he would come 
up to the Manor. 

After all it would have been very embarrassing to meet 
him again under the fire of so many eyes; it would be 
much more comfortable if he came to see her at home, 
and when her mother heard what be had to say she could 
not do less than ask him to stay to dinner to talk it over. 
There would be no chance of anyone coming in from the 
Court to disturb the/i at that hour, and as her mother 
would be easily won gver by his eloquence,* they would 
have one peaceful arfd happy evening of which no one 
could rob them. * ' 

She had almost come to think that her cold was provi- 
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dential by this time, and she wrote a few lines to Mr. 
Weston with the blissful certainty that before the day 
closed he would be at her side. 

As soon as she had had some lunoheon she made a 
careful toilette and descended to the drawing-room where 
Mrs. Carlyle was sitting snugly ensconced by the fire. 

My dear Hylda, what are you doing ?*' she exclaimed, 
as her daughter came in. You ought not to have stirred 
out of your room to-day ; the passages are quite cold, 
and even this room, is not so warm as your own. You 
look very flushed, and I am sure you will take fresh 
cold,*' 

‘‘ Oh, no, mamma, I shall not,** said Hylda, rather.im- 
patiently. I am sick and tired of staying in my room. 
I thought you would have been glad to have me downstairs 
again.** 

So I am, my dear. I do not seem to have seen much 
of you lately, you are always so busy in your study with 
your reading and writing. 1 am very glad to have a chat 
with you, for there are several things I want to say.** 

This was going rather further than Hylda had bargained 
for. She had intended to indulge in a,, long delicious 
dream as she watched the hands of the cI&ck move nearer 
and nearer to the delight in store for her, but since she had 
seemed to expect that her mother would be glad of her 
society, she could not very well refuse to speak. She was 
not prepared, however, for what was coming. 

“ Your cousin came to enquire for you yesterday, my 
dear,** began Mrs. Carlyle in a confidential voice ; “ I should 
have told you this morning if Nelson had not been in the 
room.*’ 

** Why should that make any difference ? ** said Hylda, 
‘‘ I am sure Tristrajn comes hero often enough.” 

She spoke with some vexation ; it was too irritating to 
have her cousin dragged into the conversation just when 
she wanted to be quit of him. \ 

“ Oh, yes, my dear, I know ; b^t we had a very special 
conversation yesterday. I asked him a little about his 
visit to London, and he told me that he had been doing 
business with his lawyers, and then be said that Christmas 
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would soon be here — ^less than a month now— for to-daj is 
the 29 th, you know.” * 

She paused as if for assent, but Hylda made no remark ; 
there was a horrible feeling within her as though she had 
thought to step on firm ground, and had found herself 
falling instead into a black, cold depth. Since Mr. Weston 
had told her that he loved her, she had lost all remem- 
brance %t her cousin’s claim upon her ; it had seemed too 
vague, too shadowy, too distant to be wortl^ thinking of, 
and now all of a sudden she found it, close to her feet, dark 
and terrible, a gulf that lay right in her path, and from 
which there was no escape. She could not command 
herself sufficiently to speak, and Mrs. Garlyts went on 
unheeding. 

“ I am sure that very few men would have been so 
patient as dear Tristram. With all he has to offer, he 
might very well have been offended at your holding off 
so long ; but he has not a word of reproach — really, he 
almost made me cry yesterday, he spoke so beautifully 
about the future, and how he should do all in his power to 
make me happy.” 

Eacfi wori^eemed like a blow upon an open wound, and 
Hylda shiver^'as she listened. It was fearful, but what 
could she do ? To speak now would be to confess all ; in 
another hour Mr. Weston would be here and this sickening 
strain would be over ; but in the meantime she must say 
something, and she caught at the first words that offered. 

Tristram has no right to talk in that way until things 
are settled,” she said. « 

“My dear child, what do you moan?” cried Mrs. 
Carlyle. “ Things are settled in all but name, as you 
know very well. I am sure no one could have seen you 
with your cousin when we were staying at the Court, with- 
out feeling that it was all understood between' you. As I 
said to him yesterday, it is just a proof how wise he has 
been in waiting, for (L really thought sometimes that he 
ought to have pushed^ things on a little more ; but of 
course he knows be^t'hdw to manage you, and I told 
him » 

At this point the door opened, and a maid entered with 
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the tea-things ; tfn interruption that just saved Hyida from 
a dire catastrophe. She vras not given to fainting, but she 
could not have endured the torture any longer. The room 
was deep in shadow by this time, and as her mother turned 
to speak to the maid, she shuddered from head to foot and 
buried her face in the cushions of the chair. 

Is Roberts not back yet ? asked Mrs. Carlyle. 

No, ma’am ; it is only just five o’clock, but ho told me 
to bring in toa if he was not back then.” 

Tell him' to come to me directly he gets in. I want 
the postal orders he was to bring.” 

Hyida heard, and a faint gleam of relief stole over her 
misery. When Roberts came she should hear some news of 
Mr. Weston, and she managed to drink a cup of tea and 
even to mak^a show of being interested when her mother 
entered upon a detailed account of the object and des- 
tination of each of the postal orders that she was 
expecting. 

But as the hands of the clock drew on to the hour of six, 
her agitation returned in full force ; any moment now 
might bring the sound of the bell, and she wondei;pd how 
she should be able to rise and greet the ^,j^tor with any 
appearance of calmness. The opening door made her start 
and tremble, but it was only Roberts with his postal-orders 
on a salver and a book in his hand which he laid before his 
young mistress. 

“ Was there any message ? ” asked Hyida. 

‘‘ Yes, miss. Mr. Weston wrote a note.” 

He handed her a small twisted piece of paper and retired 
before she could ask him any more questions. Hyida turned 
pale as she took it, not that she feared any surprise on her 
mother’s part at her receiving it, but because she knew 
that if he had meant to come he would not have written. 
It only contained these words: “Returning to town 
to-night. Will send an answer by post.” Her lips 
trembled as she read it. It was not its brevity that dis- 
tressed her ;* she knew that he coujd not write more in an 
open note, but the feeling that lie cbuld leave her in her 
suspense without making any attempt to see her was bitter 
in the extreme. 
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You look very pale,” said Mrs. Carlyle, as she ceased 
at last from her engrossing calculations. 

** I think I 'will go back to my room,” said Hylda, in an 
unsteady voice ; I feel very tired.” 

It was as much as she could do to get upstairs, and as 
soon as she was alone she gave* free vent to the tears 
that had been gathering aU the afternoon. The light 
seemed to have passed away from her lifd e.s quickly 
as it had arisen, and all was cold and dreary once 
more. 

This mood, however, was but a transient one. When 
Hylda awoke next morning she was quite ready to believe 
that she had been foolish and unreasonable. No doubt Mr. 
Weston had some important engagement that took him 
back to town, and as soon as his letter camp she should 
see how much she had wronged him. 

If she could have seen what was passing in his mind 
she might not have consoled herself quite so well. There 
was no reason why he should not have come to the Manor 
beyond the fact that he did not choose to do so. Bichard 
Weston was a man who worshipped his own obstinacy, 
glorifying it^ under the name of strength of will. He 
boasted that '^at he meant to do ho did, and what he did 
not mean to do remained undone. It had been a severe 
shock to him therefore to find that though he had resolved 
to wait until the day of his last autumn lecture before 
speaking of his love, he had lost his self-control and broken 
his solemn resolution. 

And yet, severely as he felt the shock, he did not blqjpe 
himself ; his will was as strong as ever, it was the force 
of circumstances alone that had overcome him. He had 
come down from London weary with work’ and depressed 
by an encounter with an editor who had taken the most 
dispassionate view of his capabilities ; Hylda’s sweet face, 
her smile, her voice, her gracious ways, all these had in- 
toxicated him, and w^ien he had her alone in the darkness, 
her hand clinging to his arm, her eyei^ plainly overflowing 
with joy at his presdbce, diow was it possible to do other- 
wise than as he did ? No, he was not to blame, that was 
evident. If anyone was to blame, it was Hylda, who had 
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led him on against his judgment ; it might be ungenen)tis 
to throw it upon her, but that he could not help. 

It was a mistake to have come to an understanding 
before he made a definite proposal, and t^ only thing now 
was to keep it an absolute secret, for he dia not at all relish 
the idea of standing before Hylda's relations as a culprit. 
It might have been thought that as the understanding had 
been arrived dt, it would be best to ptribe the decisive blow 
at once and obviate the necessity of longer concealment. 
This was not^r. Weston’s opinion, however ; the fact that 
he had wavered from bis original purpose did not lead him 
to alter it, but rather to go back to it with renewed deter- 
mination. * He had no pity for Hylda’s state of agitation 
and suspense : she had managed to wait one fortnight, and 
there was no reason why she should not wait another ; the 
arguments that held good before he had been hurried away 
by his feelings held good still, and he determined to tell her 
so when he saw her. 

But though his decision was fixed, he had not looked 
forward to the task oi declaring it ; if Hylda met him with 
tears and appeals it would not be easy to persuade her, and 
it was too soon yet to answer her authoritati^ly. iBut, to 
his surprise, and relief, he was spared thf*struggle ; her 
place at the lecture was empty, and the note handed to him 
by Roberts told him the reason. She did not actually ask 
him to come to her, but he knew perfectly well* what her 
wish was, a wish that he had no intention of gratifying. 
She would be disappointed, no doubt, but at least he should 
not., see her distress; and he had little fear but that he 
should be able to convince her by a carefully-worded letter. 

If he had but known it, however, he might have spared 
himself the time and labour that he spent over his composi- 
tion ; Hylda’s heart . had convinced her long before his 
letter arrived. She could not see why it was necessary to 
wait, but since he said that it was necessary, she was quite 
ready to believe it. The fortnight yrould soon pass, and 
all her troubles wou||4 be at an end : in the meantime, she 
must summon her patience and forcitfude to her aid. Her 
cough seemed to her now more providential than ever, for, 
by means of a little judicious nursing, she could spend most 
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of her time in her own room. Her cousin’s calls of enquiry 
were frequent, and though he uras in ignorance of all that 
had happened, it was not very easy to meet his eye, and 
she w;a8 glad of an excuse, for avoiding him. 

When there, were n6 visitors staying at the Court, Sir 
Tristram was fond of indulging in a little Sunday solitude. 
He liked to take a . long walk over the fields, ending up 
with the service at the Stowbury parish church, and some- 
times he extended his leave of absehce so far as to go into 
the Vicarage to luncheon. 

He did so on the Sunday before ‘Mr. Weston’s final 
autumn lecture. December had come in with a fine, frosty 
change in the weather, that was good for health and spirite 
after the chill damp that had preceded itt An elderly and 
uninteresting pair, who had been staying at th^ Court, had 
departed on the Saturday, and Tristram got up on Sunday 
morning with a delightful sense of freedom and exhilira- 
tion. It would be just the day for a good walk, and a talk 
with Mr. Ghesterford would be a pleasant relief after the 
unceasing platitudes of the past week ; there was even a 
chance that Hylda would be downstairs on this sunshiny 
day, and*if hej^ame home by the Manor, he might at last 
succeed in findlhg her. Altogether it was a cheering 
prospect; and, thinking that he might as weir make the 
most of it, he sent word to his mother that he was going 
to breakfast early, and should not be back till dinner- 
time. 

The walk over the fields seemed to him more invigorating 
than usual that morning and the winter landscape mora. 
beautiful, the old church had never looked more picturesque 
nor the singing sounded better. He went to the Vicarage 
after service, and Mrs. Chesterford’s kindly Velcome and 
the cheerful look of the drawing-room with its piles of 
books and music, put the finishing touch to his sense of 
satisfaction. 

I have not had a chat with you for an age,” said the 
Vicar, as they stood rfnd warmed thenupelves by the fire. 

‘‘ What have you been'dSing with yourself ? ” 

“ I was in town for a little while, and since then we have 
been entertaining a succession of people. We shipped the 
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last detachment off yesterday, and I am making the most 
of my liberty, as you see. But what have you been doing ? ” 

** Well, I have had a good deal of tiresome business ; the 
trustees are making themselves obnoxious about the piece of 
land for the new gymnasium. But I must explain it to 
jrou by and by, for here comes my wife to say that luncheon 
IS ready.” 

The mearwas soon over, for Mrs. Chesterford went to 
the school on Sunday afternoons, and as soon as she had 
left the room the two friends drew their chairs up to the 
fire. Tristram did hot wish to reach the Manor before 
half -past three, for he knew that his aunt did not like to 
be disturbed too soon, but the anticipation of seeing Hylda 
which had been like a delicious undercurrent to his thoughts 
all day, grew more and more prominent in his mind as the 
time went by.| 

“ When did Jock leave you ? ” he asked, as he took up 
the poker and leaned forward, idly beating the coals in the 
grate. 

*<One day last week. That reminds me of something 
that I think I ought to tell you. You remember the night 
we dined at the Court ? ” 

Yes,” said Tristram, looking at a littlo jet of fiame, 
and thinking that it was hardly so bright as the gleam in 
Hylda’s eyes. 

” Well, I had never seen Mr. Weston before, but I did 
not take to him much, though I daresay he is a clever 
fellow.” 

He is clever enough, but he is not a gentleman,” said 
Tristram carelessly, as he tried to stir up another little 
flame in place of the one that had died down. 

” That is just what I thought ; however, that is not the 
point. A few days, before Jock left he had been out for a 
stroll and was coming back late in the evening when he 
saw two people ‘ linking,’ as he expressed it, under one 
umbrella. He would have thought little of it but that the 
man was Mr. Wei^on, and he could not imagine who he 
could be walking with as he has no ifriends down here.” 

” He must have been mistaken,” said Tristram. 

I don't think he was ; he knows Weston well, and as 
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it happened we had met him that afternoon as he came 
from &e station. However, I should not have thought it 
worth mentioning to you if it had not been for something 
I heard a day or two afterwards.” 

The vicar stopped and looked rather uncomfortable, and 
Tristram glanced at him curiously, wondering why he 
should make so much of it. « 

You must excuse my repeating such a thing,” began 
Mr. Ghesterford with some little hesitation, *^but I think 
that you ought to know. Our housemaid is a daughter of 
Jennings at the Manor lodge, and she had been there that 
same evening to see her mother, and my wife overheard 
her iielling one of the other servants that she had seen 
Miss Carlyle coming home with a gentleman.” 

Tristram did not speak for a few momenfs : he went 
on beating the coals, but his hand shook and his face was 
white. 

“ Well, what then ? ” he said at last, “ it is quite con- 
ceivable that Weston may have seen her home if it was a 
stormy evening.” 

‘‘ Yes,”* said the vicar slowly, “ but I must tell you all. 
Emma said that they kissed before they parted.” 

The poker fell from Tristram’s hand with a crash, and 
pushing back his chair he strode across to the window and 
stood looking out. The anger that he felt was so intense 
that he could hardly keep himself from clenching his fist 
in Mr. Chesterford’s face. * 

“ How dare you repeat such a thing in my hearing 1 ” 
he said, turning round at last and glaring at him with eyes 
that shone out of his white face like living coals. “It is 
a lie — a foul lie — and the tongue that uttered »it ought to 
have been torn out by the roots ! ” 

Mr. Ghesterford got up from his chair 'and stood before 
his friend with a look of calm sadness. 

“Don’t quarrel with me, Carlyle,” he said. “I have 
not said that I believe it,ibut you are your cousin’^ protector 
and you ought to knowtthat, people are foiaking free with 
her name.” ^ 

Tristram’s face softened somewhat. “ Yes,” he said, “ I 
am her protector and I will see that this libel is choked as 
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it deserves to be. I ought to thank you tat telling me, 1 
know, but it is not easy to thank the man who drives a 
knife into me, even if he does it with the best intentions/’. 

I am afraid you will not find it very easy to take any 
steps about it, all the same/* said the vicar. 

«^hy not? If you tell your housemaid that she is a 
liar, it will be the first step towards putting it right." 

“ My dear Carlyle, I know what I am risking, but you 
must hear m.e out. I have never bad cause to doubt the 
girl’s word, but still I should have thought it was a mistake, 
and put the whole thing jout of my mind if I had not heard 
the same story in the choir vestry this morning. One of 
my tenors is brother to Charles Nisbet, the groom at the 
Manor, and while he and another man were putting things 
ready, I heard him talking about what his brother had 
seen when he was talking to Emma Jennings. They did 
not know that 1 was near, and 1 went in and told them 
that they must not talk in that way in church; but it 
decided me that I ought to mention the matter to you.** 

“ Not talk in that way in church I " cried Tristram in 
bitter scorn. " They may slander her anywhere else then, 
I suppose ? Why did you not go and knock the lie down 
their throats ? ** 

** Pardon me, Carlyle,** said the vicar steadily, “ but I 
must first know that it is a lie.’’ 

Tristram’s whole frame quivered with passion. “Do 

f ou mean to say that you doubt her for a moment ? ** he 

urst out, “ the noblest, purest ’’ 

He stopped a moment to wrestle with his anger, and 
then began again. “ Because two low-minded people who 

are absolutely without regard for truth *’ 

“ Hush ! ’’ said the vicar, “you have said quite enough. 
I will do everything that lies in human power to help you, 
but I will not hear you slander others. There is no doubt 
some mistake, and we will clear it up ; but, as I said before, 
it will be a difficult thing to do, fo; only Miss Carlyle her- 
self can really disprove it.” « {• 

“ Do you think that I would allow her to be insulted by 
hearing of it ? ” cried Tristram. 

“ Certainly not ; but if, as 1 do not doubt for a moment, 
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we can diecover that she was somewhere else at ihe time 
in qnestioDi 1 wi& undertake to set the matter straight/' 

** It is degrading her to xnake conditions of that kind/' 
said Tristram; '^her own character is the only proof needed. 
You have no right to ask anything else." 

Will you consent to this, then/’ said the vicar, ignoring 
his remonstrance. ** When we met Weston that afternoon, 
I asked him to come in here after the lecture for some tea, 
and he excused himself on the plea that he was going to 
Miss Elton’s. Now, if we can find out that he was really 
there, we shall know that he could not have been walking 
with Miss Carlyle." 

He looked hopefully at his friend, but to his surprise 
thefe was no answering relief on Tristram’s face; the 
shade on his brow grew darker than before,, and though 
his voice no longer sounded indignant it was cold and 
constrained. 

<< I believe that my cousin was at Miss Elton’s on that 
evening,’’ he said. 

Up to this moment the vicar had been sternly judicial, 
but he no sooner saw the change in his friend than he 
became fully as eager as Tristram had been before. 

That ne^ not prove it,’’ he said; ** someone may 
have come to fetch her home, or the carriage may have 
been sent for her. After all, it is no fair test." 

Yes, it Is,’’ said Sir Tristram, in the same grim tone. 
“What kind of person is tjiis Miss Elton ? " 

“ A thoroughly good-hearted woman, and one who knows 
how to hold her tongue.’’ 

“ Then I will go and speak to her myself." 

“ My dear Carlyle,’’ said Mr. Chesterford, considerably 
taken aback ; “ do you think that is wise ? It wiU create 
a good deal of remark." 

“ I am my cousin’s protector, as you said just now," 
replied Tristram coldly, “ and as for remark, after all that 
has been said a kttle more will not make much 
difference." ( 

Mr. Chesterford did nht raise any moire objections, nor 
did he proffer any sympathy ; he had too much knowledge 
of human nature. The sympathy would be ready if his 
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friend should need it, and no one hoped more strongly 
than he did that it would never be claimed. 

Sunday afternoon was Miss Elton’s weekly time of 
repose. The day scholars were all at home, and the 
boarders out for a walk with the governess on duty, so 
that she felt she might conscientiously put her feet up on 
the sofa and.enjoy the luxury of a book. Even when the 
door-bell rang she did not disturb herself, for Sunday 
callers were almost unknown, and when the kitchenmaid, 
who was the only servant at home, threw open the door 
and announced Sir Tristram Carlyle, she sprang up with 
towzled locks and a general look of confusion. 

Miss Elton had often seen the young baronet driving or 
riding in Stowbury ; and, as the principal person of the 
neighbourhood, his name was often in people’s mouths, 
but she had never expected to be introduced to him, and 
she was in as much of a flutter as her sensible nature 
permitted. 

Tristram saw nothing of this, however ; his mind was 
fixed on one thought to the exclusion of all others. 

“You will be surprised at my calling upon you,” he 
said, “ but I have come with a special purpose, and 1 will 
not detain you long. There have been some malicious 
rumours going about the town which perhaps you may 
have heard.” 

Miss Elton blushed up to the roots of her hair. She 
had heard the rumours, and they had pained her excessively, 
for she had been charmed by Miss Carlyle. Her first idea 
"'^as that this formidable visitor had come to reproach her 
with having set them afloat, and she was filled with 
indignant regret. 

“ I cannot help knowing to what you allude,” she said, 
“ but I hope you will believe me when I say that I have 
never listened to the story, far less repeated it. One of 
my governesses heard it and talked about it, and 1 not 
only reproved her severely, but forebjade her to mention it 
again.” \ . . . ^ 

She spoke with earnestness that ^ave her dignity, in 
spite of her dishevellfed appearance, arid Sir Tristram only 
wished that the vicar could have heard her. , It might have 
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made him ashamed of his half-hearted methods of 
proceeding. 

I never did you such an injustice,” he said warmly ; 

I came to you upon a different errand. Gan you tell me 
at what time Mr. Weston left your house ? ** 

Yes, I can,” said Miss Elton, catching his drift in a 
moment, though Hylda’s name had been unspoken. “ He 
did not leave the house until six o’clock, a quarter of an 
hour after Miss Carlyle had gone. 1 remember the time, 
because I told him that his train did not go until twenty 
minutes past seven, and he said that he had somewhere to 
go first.” 

Thank you I ’• said Tristram, with a long’ breath of 
relief. 

“ I did wish very much that I could get It set right,” 
went on the little schoolmistress, out of the fulness of her 
heart. ” That dear young lady I I could not bear to hear 
such things about her. And Mr. Weston, too, so kind and 
good as he is 1 You cannot thank me more heartily than 
1 thank you, for I have felt quite miserable about it.” 

That is a trump of a woman ! ” said Tristram to him- 
self, as he nArched down the street in triumph. What a 
fool he had been to let such nonsense weigh on his mind, 
and what a double-dyed fool Mr. Chesterford would feel 
when he saw how he had let himself be deceived I 

He found the vicar on his way to the afternoon service, 
and told him the result of bis interview in a few words. 
Mr. Chesterford listened gladly ; but not even his penitence 
could mollify Tristram, and the two parted on rather 
strained terms. 

It was too late now to go to the Manor> but Tristram 
was not altogether sorry; his heart was still hot within 
him when he thought of Hylda, and it seemed to him that 
it would be an insult to enter her presence before he had 
rid himself from the soil of such a degrading encounter. 






CHAPlEE Vin. 

AiiTHOUGH' Tristram was sincerely fond of bis aunt, be bad 
not a very bigb opinion of ber wisdom, and when the' day 
of tbe lecture again came round be took steps to prevent 
Hylda from oeing seen alone in tbe ball. 

“Are you going to drive into Stowbury to-day be 
asked of bis mother that morning. 

I bad not thought of doing so, but I can if you 
wish it.*’ 

** Well, I have to go to tbe Manor about tbe new stables, 
but as I am going on to tbe lecture I would rather not 
ride; so, if you are driving, I will ask for^a seat in the 
carriage.” 

Lady Carlyle was rather glad to have an excuse for going 
to tbe Manor without herself proposing to do s6. She bad 
not met ber sister-in-law since ber departure from tbe 
Court, and she felt that it was quite time to see how things 
were going on. Hylda was dismayed, therefore, by tbe 
arrival of tbe carriage soon after luncheon, and at tbe 
announcement that there were two empty seats, if they 
wished to be’ driven into Stowbury. She knew that ber 
mother would not dare to refuse, and in a moment all ber 
bright hopes of a* solitary expedition were dashed to tbe 
ground. 

She had received a letter from Mr. Weston that morning 
to say tbaibe should stay tbe nigb^at tbe Black Eagle,” 
and sboiUd come ^ up to see Mrs. *Clarlyle in tbe course of 
tbe evening; all ber nerves were oh the strain, and she 
hardly know how to make tbe effort of appearing at her 
ease. 
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I don’t think you have got over your cold yet,” said 
Tristram, when they were seated together in the carriage ; 
the elder ladies were well started on a thorny dis- 
cussion, and there was no chance of his remark being 
overheard. 

1 am much better, thank yod,” said Hylda, flushing 
up and then turning pale again. 

Tristram looked at her fondly ; it seemed too horrible 
that anyone so fair and sweet should have l)^6n made the 
subject of such a story. 

I am not sure you ought to be out,” he said. ^ You 
must promise me not to stay to the class.” 

V Oh, no, I had not intended to stay,” said Hylda. 

Mr. Weston had in fact told her that he would rather 
she did not do so, but Tristram had no means of knowing 
this, and his heart glowed with pleasure. It was evident 
that she oared nothing for the man with whom her name 
had been coupled, and he shook hands with him quite 
cordially when he appeared in the hall, and listened to bis 
lecture with a fair amount of appreciation. 

Ladj Carlyle was waiting for them at the end of the 
hour, and i&her face was somewhat more rigid than usual 
it was not noticeable in the gathering twilight. Tristram 
was quite content to sit silent in his corner of the carriage, 
the feeling of Hylda’s presence was enough, the momentary 
cloud was cleared away and his thoughts of her were 
thoughts of infinite tenderness. 

<<You will come in and have some tea,” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, when they reached the Manor. 

Lady Carlyle began a refusal, but Hylda had looked at 
her cousin as he handed her out of the carriage, and he 
had interpreted her glance as a wish that he should stay. 

Oh, yes, mother,” he said, playfully, ” I shall be a&aid 
to drive home with you if you have to wait another half- 
hour for your tea.” 

No one but Tristram ever ventured to joke with Lady 
Carlyle, and even flqm him it was rather *ungraciously 
received ; he was imt disconcerted, however, by her chilly 
manner, and, as on the present occasion, generally managed 
to gain his point. 
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So yoa have been down to your lecture again ? ’* said 
a voice, as they entered the drawing-room. 

It was Mr. Graven the Beotor, who wanted to speak to 
Hylda, and had been told by Boberts that the ladies would 
soon be home. 

Tristram was vexed/ for he had hoped to secure a quiet 
talk with his cousin after the starvation of the past fort- 
night. It was impossible to show his feeling, however, 
and as his mother was evidently in a hurry to be gone, he 
would not irritate her by lingering. He handed round the 
cups of tea, and stood patiently listening to Mrs. Carlyle 
while she poured forth a flood of remarks on the projected 
alterations in the stables, fully conscious at the same time 
of all that Hylda said in answer to Mr. Craven. 

A name suddenly caught his ear, to which he was at the 
moment peculiarly sensitive, and turning slightly he looked 
across at his cousin. 

«I should have gone to Mr. Chesterford about it to- 
night,” said the Sector, but I thought that Mr. Weston 
would be there.” 

“ Oh, no,” eaid Hylda, ‘‘ he is staying at the^ * Black 
Eagle.” 

No sooner had the words passed her lips than she turned 
crimson, and looked round to see if her unfortunate speech 
had been overheard. 

The good old Rector noticed nothing amiss, and talked 
on with benevolent complacency. Tristram had looked 
away again, and was waiting for his mother to rise, and 
Lady Carlyle bade her niece farewell in exactly her usual 
manner. Hylda could not tell whether she had anything 
to fear or not, but on the whole, she thought not, and she 
had so much to occupy her mind that the occurence was 
soon forgotten. 

But Tristram had heard; and, what was more, he had 
seen ! He was very silent during the homeward drive, nor 
did his mother try to rouse him ; but as soon as they had 
finished dinner, she summoned him tb the Blue Boom, and 
asked him to close ihe door carefully. 

Tristram,” she said, I have hdard something very 
unpleasant to-day.” 
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Tristram knew in a moment what she meant ; he had 
done all in his power to prevent the story from coming to 
her ears, but to prevent a rumour from spreading is as easy 
a task as collecting scattered thistledown. 

called on Mrs. Harley,** she continued in a solemn 
tone, and she spoke to me of an* extraordinary tale that 
she had heard from her maid about Hylda and Mr. Weston. 
I silenced her at once, of course, and informed her that she 
little knew my niece if she thought that she would ever 
allow herself to be mixed up with anything of that kind. 
1 am exceedingly sorry to be obliged to mention such a sub- 
ject to you, but she is your future wife, and it is only right 
that you should be enabled to defend her.'* 

Tnstram listened with a strange sensation ; it was the 
first time that his mother had so fully acknowledged his 
position towards Hylda, and at any other moment he would 
have blessed her for her words, just as he would have 
recognised with delight her real opinion of her niece. But 
now there rang again and again through his heart the 
words that he had heard Hylda utter, and her face of 
blushing confusion was continually before his eyes. 

Whac did (t all mean ? Until he had satisfied himself 
of that, he could not enter upon any discussion of the 
subject with his mother. 

I have heard of this before," he said, and have con- 
sulted with* Mr. Ghesterford about it. 1 hope that we shall 
speedily put an end to anygossip." 

Lady Carlyle said no more, and her son went away to the 
library to think the matter out. But when it is the beloved 
of one's heart who stands at the bar, the judge becomes 
an advocate and the summing up of evidence turns into a 
passionate plea for the defence. Instead of weighing the 
facts judicially, Tristram found himself urging every argu- 
ment in Hylda’s favour that he could summon to his aid. 
That Mr. Weston was at the “ Black Eagle ** was a fact, 
known, doubtless, to plenty of people, and she might easily 
have heard it in the most natural way in the world ; as for 
the blush, was it not possible that tih late rumour had 
come to her knowled|[e, and if so would not her pure soul 
revolt at the very mention of his name ? It was easier to 
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bdiare anything than that Hyida was otherwise than what 
he thought her, and when at last he joined his mother in 
the drawing-room the cloud had lifted from his brow, and 
his sleep that night was filled with happy visions. 

But if Tristram had known what was passing at the 
Manor, his dreams would have weighed down with 
despair. 

soon as dinner was over Hyida made an excuse to go 
up to her study, and sitting there with the door ajar ^e 
listened breathlessly for the sound of the doorbell. This 
time she was not disappointed ; it came at the very moment 
that she expected it ; there were steps in the hall, the 
drawing-room door shut, and she was left to endure the 
beating of her heart. 

The time*that followed seemed an eternity to her, but in 
reality it was scarcely more than half-an-hour. She heard 
the door open at last, and her mother’s step sounded on the 
stair ; she had only just time to remember that she must 
not show any emotion, and hastily seating herself she took 
up a pen. 

" Oh I my dear child 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Oi^lyle, " a 
most dreadful thing has happened. You will never 
guess I " 

An observant spectator would have noticed at once that 
Hylda’s paper was untouched and her pen undipped in the 
ink, that her hand was trembling and her eyes dilated 
with excitement; but Mrs. Carlyle saw none of these 
things, and she spoke irritably when Hyida did not at once 
reply. 

“I do wish you would put away that everlasting 
writing," she said ; “ you never seem to think about any- 
thing else, and 1 don’t know at all what to do, he won't 
listen to a word I say, and how 1 am to tell your aunt 
and cousin 1 can't think.” 

‘'What is the matter?" asked Hyida, regaining her 
composure as she saw how completely her mother had lost 
hers. * , , ‘ 

“ That is just .what I have been, telling you, only you 
never will listen to a word I say. Mr. Weston is here, he 
came soon after yon went upstairs, and he has been going 
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on in the most extraordinary way. He says that he will 
never be content unless he is allowed to marry you. I 
told him that you were going to be married to Tristram, 
but even that did not stop him! He must be mad, I 
suppose.** 

** 1 shall never be married to Tristram,** said Hylda, 
calmly. 

She knew that she must take a decided line from the first, 
if the matter was ever to be carried through ; •but she had 
become so used to her own decisions that she was hardly 
prepared for its effect upon her mother. 

Mrs. Carlyle stared at her daughter in utte; bewilder- 
ment and dismay. 

*<Not marry Tristram 1** she gasped. ‘*But you have 
always led him to believe that you would.** ‘ 

** Tristram has taken it for granted,'* said Hylda. 
have made him no promises.’* 

But why did you let him take it for granted ? ” said 
Mrs. Carlyle. ‘‘And it is not only Tristram, everyone 
thinks the same thing. I am sure I always looked upon it 
as settled ; and as for your aunt ’* 

“ My aunf will be delighted,** interrupted Hylda ; “ she 
never could bear the thought of it.” 

“ That is just the worst part ! ” said Mrs. Carlyle, letting 
her feelings escape in an angry sob. “ She will be so 
triumphant in that icy way of hers that 1 shall never be 
able to look her in the face again ; and it is all your fault 1 ** 

“ We must not forget that Mr. Weston is downstairs,** 
said Hylda, who was all impatience to bring the discussion 
back to the main point. 

“ I know he is ; but what are T^e to say to him ? I feel 
perfectly distracted t ” and, casting herself into a chair, 
Mrs. Carlyle wept aloud. 

Hylda stood looking at her despairingly ; she was long- 
ing to know what had passed between her mother and 
Mr. Weston, but it seemed impossible to get jbA any con- 
nected account of the interview. \ 

“Did you tell Mif. Weston that you ^ould fetch me?** 
she asked, at last. 

“Yes, oh I yes,” sobbed Mrs. Carlyle, becoming quite 
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hysterical, said you would tell him yourself that it was 
out of the question ; I can’t see him again.” 

“ Very well,” said Hylda, who had been hoping for this 
climax all along ; ** I will go down and speak to him ; we 
cannot let him wait there indefinitely.” 

“ Oh I but you cannot go ; it will be so awkward for you,” 
and Mrs. Carlyle tried to rise, but felllback again, shaking 
in every limb. 

Allyou.can do is to stay where you are I ” said Hylda. 
** I will go down and see him, and you can stop here with 
your fan and your smelling-bottle.” 

She waited for no further remonstrances : but, having 
given hei' mother a cushion, a footstool, and some Eau-de- 
Cologne, she left her to recover, and flew downstairs to the 
drawing-room. 

Hylda bad taken no time to decide what she should say ; 
but there was no need for consideration. Mr. Weston was 
pacing the room with impatient strides ; and almost before 
she had closed the door behind her, he had her in his arms. 

‘‘Why have you kept me waiting all this time?” he 
said. “ Tell me at once what you mean by it.” ^ 

The words were harsh, but the tone was tender and 
playful, masterful and entreating, all at once ; Hylda’s 
pent-up feeling rushed forth as she heard it, and she clung 
to him without attempting a reply. He led her to the 
sofa, and they sat down together in silence. 

“ But we must discuss things, you know ! ” she said, 
at last, looking up at him with a smile. 

“Why should we?” he answered. “I am much too 
happy to discuss anything. You don’t know how I have 
longed for you, my darling, since I parted from you that 
night under the umbrdla I Tell me how much you have 
longed for me.” 

The question took some time to answer, and Mr. Weston 
would have gone on to others equally difficult and equally 
delightful ; but Hylda had too vivid a remembrance of her 
mother’s co*!nditioii to be put off altogether. 

“ I shall have Jo go upstairs agaip in a few minutes,” 
she said. “ Mother thinks that I am sending you away, 
and that you are trying to soften my cruel refusal ! ” 
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He laughed complacently ; the contrast between the sup- 
position and the reality was delicious. ‘‘What are you 
going to say to her, when I let you go?’* he asked. 

“ I must undeceive her, I suppose.** 

“Yes, you must ; and the sooner it is done the better. I 
think I shall come with you.** 

Hylda did not feel sure that her mother would approve 
of this arrangement ; but it was much easieif to do what 
Mr. Weston wished than to gainsay him ; and there was 
no doubt that his presence would be a grea^assistance ; 
so they went upstairs together. 

Soothed by her many appliances, Mrs. Carlyle had nearly 
dropped off to sleep, and when the door opened she started 
up with an exclamation. It had never struck her that 
Hylda would do anything but send the unwelcome suitor 
away ; and, when he was actually ushered into the room, 
she could only suppose that she was under the influence of 
some dreadful dream. 

“ What does this mean ? *’ she said, looking from one to 
the other, in dismay. 

“ It means that your daughter has been good enough to 
listen to Aylcwe,” said Mr. Weston, easily, “and she has 
promised to become my wife.” 

“But I explained to you that it could not be I ” said poor 
Mrs. Carlylej her tears breaking out again. 

“ I know you did ; and yet, after all, you see it has come 
about.” 

Mrs. Carlyle looked at him helplessly; she was easily 
worsted in an argument, although it was almost impossible 
to make her alter her opinions, and she had no hope of 
convincing Mr. Weston of the futility of his scheme. 

“ You must not think that I amp doing this inconsider- 
ately,” he said, assuming the earnest toi^e that Hylda knew 
so well. “ I am quite aware of the troubles and difficulties 
that will have to be faced, and I am ready to face them. 
But the fact is, that when two people are all the world to 
each other, it makes no difference if all the* world lies 
between them ; someh^vf or other they wijl come together ! ** 

“ That is all very well,** said Mrs. Carlyle, “ but W’hat 
am I to say at the Court ? ” 
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Bhe Bpoke in a piteous tone, and Mr. Weston could 
hardly forbear a smile. 

** You do not think that I am going to leave ^ou to make 
my explanations ? he said. shall see Sir Tristram 
Carlyle to-morrow morning and tell him that I am engaged 
to ^ your daughter, and 1 will promise to meet au his 
objections so that you shall have no trouble in the matter.” 

He spoke in a tone of consideration, almost of affection, 
and it had its effect upon Mrs. Carlyle. She was in a state 
of such uttet bewilderment that she was ready to catch at 
anything for support', and the relief of feeling that all the 
responsibility would be lifted off her shoulders, prevented 
her from, realising that by so doing Mr. Weston was 
pledging her to consent. Hylda saw what he was doing 
quickly enough, but she felt nothing but admiration for his 
powers of generalship. 

** I think I had better go now,** he said ; it is getting 
late, and I am sure you need rest.** 

Unwilling as he was to leave Hylda, he felt that it would 
be risking everything to discuss the matter further ; having 
gained a tacit approval from Mrs. Carlyle he was not going 
to give her time to rescind it. ^ f 

“ Good-night,** he said, ‘‘ I shall come to you to-morrow 
as soon as I have seen your nephew. We always seem to 
be in an emergency when we meet in this room, but we 
got off safely last time, and we shall do so again.” 

He made the allusion with a purpose, for remembering 
how Mrs. Carlyle had leaned upon him in her terror he 
wanted to awaken the same strain of thought in her mind. 
In this he was quite successful, for no sooner had he taken 
his departure than Hylda, who had been expecting a storm 
of reproaches, was amazed by her mother’s remarking : “ He 
certainly knows how to manage things wonderfully well.” 

•The words were all she needed to unlock her heart, and 
she poured forth such a flood of rapture that Mrs. Carlyle 
was touched in spite of herself. As Mr. Weston had said, 
of what use is it to try to prevent people from coming 
together when thev are made for one another ? 

But it was not much the though) of Hylda’s happiness 
that gratified her as the satisfaction she felt in the thought 
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that Harriet 'would see at last that she was not so all-im- 
portant as she deemed herself. Although in giving up 
Tristram, H^lda was giving up the brilliancy of her 
prospects, still she was at the same time asserting her 
independence, and Harriet would find herself in the un- 
wonted position of rejected instead of rejecting. There 
was something very cheering in this, and Mrs. Oarlvle slept 
better that night than might have been expected after su^ 
an upheaval of her plans. 

Mr. Weston’s card was brought in to Sir Tristram the 
next morning as he was leaving the breakfast-room. He 
felt an unpleasant sensation as he read it, and his face was 
stem when he greeted his visitor and his manner cold; 
but Idr. Weston was not at all abashed ; there is nothing 
like the consciousness of success to buoy one, up against 
depreciation, and he could afford to be generous to a dis- 
appointed rival. 

I am afraid that what I have to say will not be vei^ 
acceptable,” he began, but there is no good in keeping it 
back. I have come over here by Mrs. Carlyle's desire to 
tell you that I am engaged to her daughter.” 

TristrfiShi*s Jieart gave a sickening leap, and all the blood 
in his body seemed to concentrate itself in one burning 
spot in his brain ; but he showed no outward sign of his 
emotion. Whatever happened, he would give his enemy 
no occasion to triumph over him. 

**This must no doubt seem rather sudden,” went on 
Mr. Weston, but I suppose it is the old story of love at 
first sight I 1 told Mrs. Carlyle that 1 would come over 
this morning and break the news to you, for she did not 
like to do so herself.” 

Tristram bit his lip. If one thing about this man was 
more offensive to him than another, it was the tinge of 
pity that he infused into his communication. * 

« What Mrs. Carlyle has to say on the matter, I shall 
give her an opportunity of saying to myself,” he said, 
forcing himself to speak calmly; the meantime, you 
must remember that,^ head of the family, I stand in the 
place of Miss Garlyle^s guardian, and you must allow me 
to ask you a few questions.” 
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Mr. Weston did not reply for a moment. He had no 
objection to lay a statement of his affairs before anyone ; 
but what he did object to was that Sir Tristram should 
assume this air of superiority, when all the while he must 
be smarting from an inward wound. To have won Hylda’s 
love was a great achievement; but to make this proud 
aristocrat writhe at the knowledge would be even 
greater I 

Sir Tristram, however, had no idea of affording him this 
gratification. The rest of his life would be long enough 
for his own suffering ; for the present he must tUnk only 
of Hylda's welfare. Whatever Mrs. Carlyle might have 
said and done, he felt himself bound to make every investi- 
gation, and to use every means in his power to open his 
cousin’s eyes; she would say, no doubt, that it was jealousy 
on his part, but that he must bear. He was already shaping 
his expostulations in his mind, and did not notice how long 
it was before Mr. Weston spoke again. 

“lam willing to answer any questions that Mrs. Carlyle 
chooses to put to me,” he said at last; “but you must 
understand that she has given her unreserved consent.” 

“ There is no need, then, to prolong the pLesent inter- 
view,” said Sir Tristram, rising from his chair. He felt 
that his strength was giving way, and that he must get rid 
of his visitor without delay. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Weston. “ I am going back to 
get some lunch at the Manor before I return to town. Can 
1 give them any message from you ? ” 

“ I shall see them myself later on,” said Tristam, swal- 
lowing down the angry words that rose to his lips. “ I 
shall write to you to night.” 

“ Oh, certainly I ” said Mr. Weston. “ Hylda has my 
address.” 

** It was, perhaps, a good thing that the footman opened 
the door at that moment, in answer to his master’s ring. 
Sir Tristram signed to him to show the visitor out, and 
bowing to Mr. Weston, without offering him his hand, he 
went through the (library to his sfefill inner study, and 
locked the door behind him. 

The remembrance of that hour remained with him to 
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the end of his life, bitten into his heart by the poisoned 
anguish that thrilled through every nerve and fibre. It 
was not his own personal grief that pained him most 
sorely, that would come by and by ; it was not even the 
sense that Hylda had deceived and deluded him, but the 
horrible realisation that he must stand by and hear others 
blame her. 

He looked at his watch at last, and found' that it was 
still only twelve o'clock ; he could not go to^ the Manor 
until Mr. Weston should have taken his departure, and 
still less could he sit down to luncheon with his mother. 
He ordered his horse, therefore, and mounted and rode 
away with a terrible weight at his heart, gallopng down 
one lonely road after another until he and his steed were 
alike wearied out, and arrived spent and worn at their 
destination. 

He had expected that Hylda would keep away from him, 
but, to his surprise, she came directly to the room into 
which he had been shown. Mrs. Carlyle had declared that 
she could not meet her nephew until his first indignation 
had blown over, but Hylda was of a different nature from 
her mothfer, ^d it was easier to her to know the worst at 
once. 

She had made up her mind to take the initiative, and 
she began to speak as soon as she entered the room. 

“ I know that you have cause to say that I have treated 
you badly,*’ she began, and I want to ask you to forgive 
me before I say anything else.** 

A flood of feeling rose up in Tristram’s heart and checked 
his utterance. It was a fearful ordeal to be brought face 
to face wdth the one who was dearer to him than all the 
world beside, knowing that she had passed for ever out of 
his reach ; but it was neither anger npr grief that over- 
whelmed him for the moment. If Mr. Weston’s words 
had cut him to the quick, Hylda* s seemed like vinegar 
poured into an open wound. They all seemed to imagine 
that he had no thought except for himself ; that he was 
such a monster of so]4^hness that his ()wn pain was the 
only sensation that he was capable of feeling ; his mood 
might be unreasoning, but it was none the less real, and 
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Hylda had never seen such a look upon his face as that 
which crossed it now. Naturally enough, she misunder- 
stood it. 

I know that you have every right to be angry with 
me,” she said; “ and, as I said before, I can only ask you 
to forgive me ; I wish I could have saved you from this 
pain, but—; — ** 

“ Hylda,” he interrupted sternly, be silent a moment, 
and listen^ to me. My pain is sacred, even from you, 
therefore we wdll not allude to it. It is of you that I must 
speak. 1 have seen Mr. Weston this morning, and have 
told him that I should come to see you and your mother. 
You have entered lightly into this engagement, but at 
present I am your protector, and it is my duty to seek 
some guarantee of this man’s character and position.” 

Hylda’s eyes flamed with sudden passion. She was 
quite ready to humble herself before Tristram’s just 
resentment, but when he flung her apologies back in her 
teeth and presumed to attack her lover, a very different 
spirit took possession of her. 

” Mr. Weston’s position speaks for itself,”^ she said 
proudly; ” and as for his character — I love him 1 ** 

She looked defiantly at her cousin as she spoke ; all her 
compassion had deserted her, and she was careless what 
wounds she might inflict. 

All the same, I shall feel myself bound to make 
enquiries,” he said. “ Of course you do not know it, but 
Mr, Weston’s social standing is very different from your 
own. I have heard on trustworthy testimony that his 
father keeps a shop.” 

“ But I do know it 1 ” she said, with a touch of scorn; 
“ ho has told me all about himself. He is far too noble 
to be ashamed of it. His father is a grocer at Yarmouth, 
and Richard loves him dearly I ” 

Tristram looked at'her bewildered ; things had gone to 
greater lengths than he had imagined, and he felt his 
difficulties becoming thicker with every moment. 

“It is not oifly Mr. Weston’s S>irth that I must refer 
to,” he said. “You are very young as yet, and it is my 
duty to speak plainly. He has used his opportunities in 
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an unjustifiable manner, and has even caused you to be 
talked about by the way in which he has behaved.** 

He looked at her almost fearfully as he spoke. No means 
were too rude if he might awaken her from her delusion, 
but he felt that this was a strong measure. But the result 
was not what he had i).nticipated. 

I suppose we were seen coming home fron^ the lecture 
together,** said Hylda, calmly; but what harm was there 
in that ? You may say what you like, Tristram, it is no 
use ; Bichard and I love one another,* and there is an end 
of it. Mamma has given her consent, and though, of 
course, you can try and upset her if you like, we. mean to 
hold-her to her promise 1 ** 

Tristram gave a sigh of despair. He might have charged 
her with deception and duplicity, but what good was it to 
continue the argument ? She was evidently impervious to 
all that he could say, and the only thing to be done was to 
try and guard her as far as possible from the consequences 
of her folly. 

“You should not speak to me as though I were your 
enemy,** iie said sadly; “I desire nothing but your 
happiness, anft I would give all I have to secure it. Let 
me see your mother now ; /ou need not be afraid of any- 
thing that I shall say to her.** 

Hylda left the room without another word, and so the 
interview ended. 











. CHAPTER IX. 

Mbs. Cablyle made no difficulty about writing a letter to 
Mr. Weston, under her nephew’s dictation. She w^s so 
relieved to find that he did not reproach her for what had 
happened ihat she was ready to submit to whatever he 
enjoined, and even managed to remember that she was not 
to speak of the engagement until a satisfactory answer had 
been received. 

The answer was not long in coming. Mr. Weston wrote 
by return of post, giving a plain and straightforward 
account of his affairs ; it was quite clear that he was well 
able to maintain a wife, and there was nothing to urge 
against his plea for a speedy marriage. Tristram knew 
that his fate was sealed so soon as he read the letter, and 
he set himself at once to the task that lay before him. 

The first thing to be done was to break the news to his 
mother, and, much as he dreaded the task, he would not 
entrust it to anyone else ; a great deal depended upon the 
way in which Lady Carlyle regarded the matter, and 
though Hylda had deserted him, he was still prepared to 
act as her defender. 

Lady Carlyle was Enshrined in the Blue Room when 
Tristram returned from talking over the matter with his 
aunt, and thither he at once proceeded. She was reading 
a severe-looking calf -bound volume, and she raised her eyes 
with some annoyance at the interruption. 

** I have something particular to say to you, mother,’* 
he said, taking if seat with his Back to the window, and 
shading his face with his hand. 

She showed that she accepted the excuse by folding her 
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hands on the open page, but she said nothing to help him 
out. 

There was no use in any preamble, and he went straight 
to the point, with the words, “ Hylda is engaged to Mr. 
Weston.** 

Lady Carlyle started, and looked at him fixedly. 

<< Then that gossip was not ill-founded after all,** she 
said. 

Tristram winced ; accustomed as he was to his mother's 
ways, he could not be indifferent to her habit of touching 
at once upon any sore spot. 

“ There is more excuse for her than you think,** he said, 
rushing instinctively to her defence. ** Whatever we may 
think of Mr. Weston, there is no doubt that he has a power 
of fascination ; Hylda has been led on without realising 
what she was doing.’* 

Lady Carlyle removed her hands from her book while he 
was speaking, and appeared to read ; it was a way she had 
when she did not wish to express an opinion, and some of 
her friends found it exasperating. But there was some- 
thing else.that Tristram had to say, and he was obliged to 
persevere. • 

** It will rest a great deal with us,** he said, whether 
unpleasant remarks are made or not. I have done all in 
my power to dissuade Hylda, but it is too late now for any 
arguments, and under the circumstances we must be careful 
to show that we recognise the engagement.** 

Lady Carlyle looked up coldly. ** I do not quite under- 
stand you, Tristram,** she remarked ; ** you do not approve 
of the match, and yet you wish it recognised.** 

Sir Tristram was very loyal to his mother, but there 
were times when he wished that she could be other than 
what she was. He knew that her present coldness was 
only the result of her wounded pride and affection, and 
that she loved him so intensely that she could not bear to 
see his pain; but fully as he realised this, he longed just 
now for a mother such as he had read of — a mother full 
of love and tendernes^ upon whose bredst he might have 
laid his head, and felt her compassion soothing him. even 
if it could not heal. 
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Lady Carlyle was true as steel, but she was about as 
likely to draw him into her arms and soothe him as a 
statue would have been ; however, she possessed an 
excellent judgment, and, with a sigh, he set himself to the 
difficult task of convincing it. 

When I say that I do not approve of the match,” he 
said, << I do not mean that there is anything actually 
against Mr.* Weston. He is not well bom, but he has 
raised himsplf into an honourable position by his own 
talents, and everyone of whom 1 have enquired gives him 
a high character. If we hold aloof it will make things 

very awkward for Hylda, besides ” His voice faltered, 

and he stopped. 

Lady Carlyle could have been deaf to all his arguments, 
but that one broken word pierced through all her defences. 
If people talked against H^lda it would be a very suitable 
punishment for her, but if by their talk they added one 
pang to Tristram^s wound they must be silenced once and 
for all. But even though she agreed, it was impossible for 
her to do so graciously. 

If it is necessary to keep up appearances, it shall be 
done,” she said; ^^but you must understandAthai; it is no 
more than an appearance. Neither Cecilia nor her 
daughter can ever again be regarded as worthy of esteem.” 

The subject was not renewed between them that day, 
but Lady Carlyle was not forgetful of promises once made, 
and on the next afternoon she ordered the carriage, and 
drove over to the Manor to administer her congratulations. 

She had intended to find Hylda and her mother sitting 
together in the drawing-room, and to make them writhe 
before her while she told them her opinion of them in 
finely-veiled terms ; but, unfortunately for her scheme, 
Mrs. Carlyle was alone, and from the window she could see 
two figures making their way down the wintry garden. 

Is that Mr. Weston 1” she exclaimed, stopping short 
and gazing at them with a look that matched the frosty 
sky outside*. 

‘‘Yes,” said Mrs. Carlyle, gath^ng herself out of her 
low chair with some difficulty, and resolving to show her 
hardihood at once. ” He is a fine-looking man, is he not ? ” 
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« 1 have seen him before/’ returned Lady Carlyle. I 
was merely surprised that he should be here again so 
soon.” 

Were you ? ” said Cecilia, with'’[^an air that implied 
that it was nothing to her whether her sister-in-law was 
surprised or not. I think it is quite natural that he 
should want to come down again as soon as possible.” 

Harriet glanced at her quickly ; this independence must 
be crushed, and the sooner she did it the better. 

« No doubt it is natural,” she said ; i'fl fact, it is 
exactly what I should have expected from him. You seem 
to forget that both he and Hylda have acted in a very un- 
becojning way.” 

Cecilia looked up in alarm ; her little pretence of courage 
was swept away in a moment. She saw that the indigna- 
tion that Tristram had forborne to express was to be 
launched upon her now in a double tide, and she trembled 
as much as her sister-in-law could possibly have desired. 

“I don’t know what you mean by unbecoming,” she 
said, trying to rally her spirits a little. 

“ Very possibly not I ” remarked Harriet, bitingly. “ Our 
views of '^aii is becoming are apt to be different. But I 
should have thought that any right-minded person would 
have felt that it was very wrong for a girl to carry on an 
understanding with one man while she was as good as 
engaged to another.” 

“ That is a very unfair way of putting it,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Carlyle, delighted to find — as she thought — that 
Harriet had laid herself open to attack by going beyond 
the truth. Of course I can quite understand that you 
are vexed at Tristram’s disappointment, but there was no 
actual engagement. And 'as for Mr. Weston, I can only 
say that he has acted in the most open way : he came to 
me first to tell me of his wishes, and as soon as he had 
gained my consent, he went over to see Tristram.” 

Though Lady Carlyle despised her sister-in-law, she had 
a certain amount of feeling for her, and when* she set out 
on her expedition she%ad resolved not to reveal what she 
had heard respecting Hylda’s duplicity. If Cecilia knew it, 
her pain would be great enough without any addition ; and 
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if she did not know it, mercy demanded that she should be 
left in ignorance. 

But in making this resolution, she had not foreseen that 
Cecilia would have the insolence to condole with her on 
her son’s disappointment ; it roused her ire to the utmost, 
and she caught at any weapon that came nearest. 

“There are occasions when disappointment is the 
happiest thing,” she said, “ and it is certainly so in this case. 
I was nevei;. in favour of a marriage between Tristram 
and Hylda, but 1 see now what an escape he has had. 
You talk of Mr. Weston’s open conduct, and for your sake 
I am glad you should believe in it, but everyone else knows 
perfectly T^ell that there has been a secret understanding 
going on for weeks ; they have been seen walking together, 

and they met at Miss Elton’s house, and ” but here 

the door opened, and Hylda and Mr. Weston walked into 
the room. 

Whatever qualities Richard Weston might be lacking in, 
he was certainly not deficient in courage. His coolness 
no doubt arose partly from his good opinion of himself, 
but he was never behindhand when difficulty or danger 
were to be faced. He had seen the carriage from the 
Court drive in as they left the house, and he had been 
spending his time in urging Hylda to let him go and 
charge the enemy. 

Hy Ida’s objections were not made because she thought 
him wanting in courage, but because she dreaded the 
effects of an encounter between him and her aunt. She 
knew that he would not have the slightest idea of sub- 
mitting to Lady Carlyle’s strictures ; and, feeling that her 
own conduct had not been above reproach, she wanted to 
avoid an open collision.'* 

“ I think we had.better let them fight it out alone,” she 
said; “they are so used to quarrelling that a little more 
will make no difference.” 

“ Like many other good old ladies,” said Richard laugh- 
ing, “they 'hate one another, but only in a Christian 
way I Still, when they are quarrelling over yoUj I would 
rather be in it.” 

“ That is just what I want to prevent,” said Hylda. 
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“ If you joined in, you might say things that would never 
be forgotten.’* 

I very probably might 1 ” said Bichard complacently. 
<< If I hear anyone abuse you I shall make them repent 
it. I possess the exclusive right to ill-treat you, remember 
that 1 ” 

Such speeches charmed Hylda far more than any out- 
pourings of tenderness could have done, and she responded 
with a smile that put all thoughts of the battlp out of his 
head for a little while ; but his pertinacity was not easily 
overcome, and he soon returned to the subject again, with 
the result that Hylda at last gave way and they returned 
to the house together. 

The moment of their arrival was an unfortunate one 
for Lady Carlyle, and she looked as uncomfortable as it 
was in her nature to look ; but whereas most people under 
the circumstances would have been hot and confused, she 
only showed her discomfort by appearing more frigid 
than ever. 

She bowed to Mr. Weston and hold out a cold, kid finger 
to HyldtL while Mrs. Carlyle, who was torn with anxiety 
and morU^<%ition, looked from one to the other with 
dismay. 

Mr. Weston, however, was quite equal to the occasion* 

I proposed to Hylda that we should come in," he said, 
‘‘ because I felt certain tlyit your first meeting with Mrs. 
Carlyle would not be a very agreeable one. This engage- 
ment has come as a suprise to everyone, I know ; but, like 
other nine days’ wonders, it will soon seem the most 
natural thing in the world." 

Lady Carlyle was so taken aback by his coolness that 
she could not speak, and he went cfti composedly : 

“ I heard what you were saying as I. came in. I must 
add a word on that point. I know how gossip runs rife in 
country towns like this, but I cannot imagine how so much 
can have been made out of the fact that Hylda and I 
happened to pay a call on Miss Elton at the same time, or 
even out of the fact that I caught her up on the way home 
and sheltered her under my umbrella. It is rather absurd, 
is it not, when one comes to look at it calmly ? But such 
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littto BtooaOB m ticump aM. necessary to malra existence 
endurable M wese dead-alive places.** 

If there was one thing in the world that Lady Carlyle 
set her face against more steadfastly than another it was 
gossip and tittle-tattle ; and as Hyida listened, she felt that 
Bichard could have said nothing more calculated to widen 
the breach between them. And yet, though she feared the 
consequences, and though she knew that his remarks were 
no more than a clever gloss of the truth, she could not 
help admiring him for his courage. To dare to charge her 
temidaUe jumt wiiib.^ gossiping seemed to her nothing 
less than sublime. 

But, to •Hylda*s surprise, the charge was received m a 
way that she had not expected. Men like Mr. Weston had 
not entered into Lady Carlyle’s experience before; her 
husband had been entirely under her control, and, though 
Tristram knew how to make himself respected, his filial 
feeling, as well as his natural courtesy, prevented his rule 
from being apparent. But Mr. Weston’s nature was not 
one to brook restraint from any woman, and his virile 
force was veiled under no grace of manner ; Lady Carlyle 
felt instinctively that she could not stand up sgtAnst him, 
and she was so unaccustomed to yield that the feeling was 
all the more overwhelming when it came. Her opinion of 
Mr. Weston was not altered, but she could not disguise from 
herself that she had found her match, and her dislike of 
him increased in proportion to her respect. 

“ It will scarcely be profitable to discuss the matter any 
further,” she said. “If you will ring the bell, Hyida, I 
will ask for my carriage.” 

Everyone was glad when she had gone, but Mr. Weston’s 
sense of triumph Qutweighed any awkwardness that he 
might have felt ; he ^d discomfited his enemy, and having 
been victorious in such an encounter as this, he had no 
difficulty in silencing the doubts and fears that Lady 
Carlyle’s words had aroused in her sister-in-law’s mind. 

Mrs. Carlyle was only too willing to believe that Harriet 
was in the wrong, and by the time that she and her future 
son-in-law had joined in a duet of abuse, her faith in him 
was completely restored. 
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I lims Mver been so inr^nll^ in my life beforel said 
Lady Carlyle, idken she' and ITristram were elone that 
evening. 

Tristram sighed ; his Own iiternoon had not been a 
particularly pleasant one, for he famd IbU it his duty to gO 
to Mr. Chesterford himself to announie iiis cousin's 
engagement. It was only right to give him a 
explanation after what had happened, but it was not eaey 
to do it, and between his endeavours to speak the truth, 
and his desire to shield Hylda as far as possible, he had 
found much trouble in framing his sentences. 

Mr. Chesterford was sympathetic and kind, but Tristram 
cou]4 xiot divest himself of the belief that be was secretly 
triiimphing in the veracity of Emma Jennings, and he was 
glad to get away. He had intended to write a note to Miss 
Elton, but something in the remembrance of the little 
schoolmistress's honest glance made him pause when he 
reached Stow House, and after a moment’s hesitation he 
rang the bell. 

The girls were busy rehearsing for their Christmas 
concert ; and in the midst of a pause in the music, while 
Miss Eltolt vtood before them, b^ton in hand, energetically 
denouncing their shortcomings, the maid entered, and said 
in tones of excusable excitement, Sir Tristram Carlyle is 
in the drawing-room, ma’am.” 

Miss Elton handed the baton to Miss Billing and went 
out. The December day was closing in, and the gas had 
not been lighted in the room where Tristram stood ; she 
could not see his face, but his voice when he spoke was 
weary and lifeless. 

After the conversation that we had when I called upon 
you,” he said, I thought that I would come and tell you 
myself the news of my cousin’s engagement to Mr. 
Weston.” 

Miss Elton gave a little start. Like every other inhabitant 
of Stowbury, she had expected to hear of Sir Tristram’s 
own engagement, and she felt that there was* more in his 
announcement than met the ear. She hardly knew how to 
reply, but though she could boast of no Norman blood she 
had the kind heart and the simple faith that sometimes 
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more than makes up for its absence. Quick as thought 
she asked herself how she would wish to be treated if she 
were in like case, and acting on her instant decision she 
looked up at him and answered earnestly : 

It is very kind of you to have come to tell me. Miss 
Carlyle is a sweet girl, and I believe that Mr. Weston is 
worthy of her, and therefore I feel sure that they will be 
very happy.’*' 

It was the ^rst cordial word that had been uttered, and 
Tristram felt a lump rise in his throat that prevented him 
from replying. He held out his hand and shook Miss 
Elton's warmly, and they parted with a mutual feeling of 
regard. * c 

Miss Elton was much too discreet to give any account of 
the interview, but walls have ears, and eyes into the bargain, 
and Tristram’s sadness might have been lightened by a 
smile if he had known that before Stow House sank into its 
nightly repose, the three governesses, the fifteen boarders, 
and the five servants had all discussed the possibility of an 
attachment between Miss Elton and himself, and that Miss 
Brown and Fraiilein Hollman had had a serioi^ quarrel 
over the dresses that they should wear at the Wadding. If 
Miss Carlyle was going to marry Mr. Weston it was 
natural that Sir Tristram should seek consolation ; Stow- 
bury Court would be a delightful place to visit at, and the 
only blot in the whole fair picture was Fraiilein Hollman’s 
determination that the bridesmaids should wear pale blue 
when she knew that Miss Brown looked ten times better in 
pink. 

But Tristram did not know of their castle in the air, and 
he had nothing to relieve his depression as he sat behind 
his newspaper that evening and watched his mother’s iron- 
bound countenance.. She had relapsed into silence after 
giving him her views on the arrangements for the wedding, 
and he thought, as he looked at her, that her silence was 
even more expressive than her words. 

Tristram T^as in a strange state of mind at this time. 
He had received a blow that threatened to shatter his 
whole life ; but like a man wounded on the battlefield he 
would not leave his post until his duty should be done. 
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Till the wedding w.as over he must keep a brave front to 
the world, do his part as head of the family, listen to con- 
gratulations, receive visitors, plan the details of the cere- 
mony, give his cousin away, and then — what would come 
after he did not care to guess ! 

The sooner the strain came to an end the better. He 
was quite ready to fall in with Mr. Weston’s wishes. It 
was intolerable to be thrown into such close' contact with 
his rival and to be continually jarred by his want of the 
finer susceptibilities. But what tried him sfill more were 
the conversations he was obliged to hold with his cousin. 
Hylda knew nothing about money matters, and would have 
been quite content to trust everything to Bichard ; but this 
Tristram would not allow ; and he insisted that the two 
hundred a year which she possessed in her own right should 
be put in trust for her. 

Mr. Weston did not openly object ; but he told Hylda 
that it was very absurd, and that since they were to belong 
to one another, their possessions would henceforth be in 
common, that divisions bred distrust, and other remarks of 
the same kind, which filled Hylda with resentment, not 
against lover, but against her cousin. She said all that 
she dared to Tristram on her own account, but some 
instinctive feeling kept her from disclosing the fact that 
Richard was dissatisfied. For her part, she could quite 
understand his objection^ ; he loved her so much that he 
could not bear to feel there was the slightest shadow 
between them, and she should have felt just the same if 
she had been in his place ; but she knew that Tristram 
would not understand, and therefore she kept silence. 

The wedding was fixed for the end of March, and even 
Hylda felt it as some kind of relief when news arrived from 
Yarmouth that one of Mr. Weston’s sisters had scarlet 
fever, and that none of the family would be able to be 
present. She was quite prepared to like them herself, but 
she felt that it would not be a favourable opportunity to 
begin to like them when they were exposed to the galling 
fire of Lady Carlyle’s criticism. A cousin of Richard’s, 
who was a solicitor in London, undertook to come down, 
and two of his college friends were also ready to support 
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him* These, with a few Carlyle relations, made up a fair 
number of wedding guests ; and the inhabitants of Stow* 
bury and the neigwourhood were sure to supply plenty of 
spectators. 

Tristram went through all the preparations like one in 
a dream. He had looked forward to this spring as the 
time when his own hopes would be crowned with fulfil- 
ment, and there were moments when he felt as though he 
should wake^out of this hideous nightmare and find that it 
was his own happiness and not another man’s that was 
drawing nearer day by day. 

He had certainly had his wish of smoothing things over 
for Hylda*. The way in which he continually wrote^and 
spoke of the engagement had succeeded in calming people’s 
curiosity ; and even Jock Chesterford, when he came down 
for the Christmas vacation, was not allowed to express any 
surprise, though he insisted on expressing his disgust. 

Mrs. Carlyle, in her relief at the assistance he gave her, 
seemed to have forgotten that he had anything to forgive ; 
and as for Hylda, she scarcely thought of him at all ; she, 
too, was in a dream, but her dream was one o|j*delicious 
rapture. Only his mother knew what he wdife enduring ; 
and, as she showed her sympathy by disapproving of every- 
thing he said and did, it was difficult to feel grateful 
for it. 

“ Your cousin must be a very cold-blooded sort of being,” 
said Bichard, one day, just before the wedding, when he 
and Tristram had been going over the final arrangements 
together. ** If I had seen you carried off by another man 
I should have spent all my time in putting bullets into 
him 1 ” 

** Ah ! but then you Idfve me I ” said Hylda. 

And you think he did not ? ** 

“No; I think he only liked me ; and there is as much 

difference between love and liking as there is between ” 

%ie paused, ^unable to find a comparison. 

“ As there is between genius and talent,” said Eichard. 

“Yes,” she said. “How well you express things I 
You will have to teach me a great deal after we are 
married.” 
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“ I shan't have time,” said Bichard. “ I shall be so 
busy loving you.” 

« But that is not reasonable,” said Hylda. 

•• Well, I don't pretend to be reasonable in my love for 

»l 

you. 

You mean that it is unreasonable to love me ?" 

“ Don’t twist my words. I shall invent horrible punish- 
ments for yoU| if you are dense and mistake my mean- 
ing.” 

Hylda hestled up against him with a smile. It seemed 
to her that she should never get tired of talking to Bichard. 
The only wonder was that he should like to talk to her, 
when he was so clever, and had seen and doner so much. 
She told him so more than once ; but he only silenced her 
with a kiss ; in reality he thought that the condescension 
was all on his side, but he could not very well tell her so. 

like to talk to you, because you appreciate what I 
say,” he replied, when she pressed him for a reason ; and 
when you have seen a little more of the world you will 
understand things as well as appreciate them.” 

You have turned the future into gold for me,” said 
Hylda ; ^S&d it all looked so grey and leaden before you 
came. I never thought that life could hold such happi- 
ness ; it will be roses all the way.” 

But yoji must expect thorns too,” said Bichard. ‘‘You 
can’t have roses without them.” 

** Oh I yes, I can,” said Hylda, pouting ; “ you will 
have to strip the thorns off- the roses before you give them 
to me.” 

“ You are a little darling I” he said. 

There was a silence, and then Hylda spoke again. 

Is it not wonderful,” she said; “ that I should not be 
afraid to give myself to you, when I have known you such 
a little time. 1 had known Tristram so long, and yet I 
never felt as though I could look forward to living with 
him, even though he is so good.” 

^‘Good I ” said Bichard, contemptuously. ‘^He has one 
great fault, he never does anything wrong I I hate copy- 
book virtues.” 

Hylda felt a little hurt for her cousin’s sake, but she did 
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not pursue the subjeet ; she had fa»r too much to think of 
just now to trouble herself about Tristram, and hie pale, 
set face was unnoticed by her when they met on the wed- 
ding morning. 

He did his part well, receiving the guests, giving away 
the bride, and walking down the church with Mrs. Carlyle 
on his am, all in a flutter of lace and agitation. It was 
a different bridal procession that had figured in his dreams, 
and a different figure that had walked by his side, but that 
thought wak sternly crushed back into silence, and he went 
through his duties with unmoved composure. 

The regulation speeches wore made, and the regulation 
flowers thrown; flags waved, handkerchiefs fluttered. 
Nelson managed to achieve an attack of hysterics,* fare- 
wells were said, the carriage drove away, and Tristram 
forced himself to go back into the drawing-room, and 
begin a polite conversation with Mr. Weston’s friends. 

But Lady Carlyle had ^en watching him, and as soon 
as possible she ordered * their carriage to come round. 
Tristram made no demur. The play was played out. He 
might take off his mask at last, and creep away into the 
merciful darkness. 

Not a word was spoken during the dreary drive ; but 
when they alighted at the Court, and Lady Carlyle saw her 
son’s face, white and sunken above his wedding attire, she 
turned towards him and spoke with a sudden passion 
thrilling through her stern voice. 

“ Tristram,” she said, “ I forgive her ; but I never wish 
to see her face again 1 ” 




CHAPTER X. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose thiat the approach of 

S is only visible to dwellers in the country. In 
n, too, the air grows soft, buds swell and open, and 
spar^ws buUd ; life takes on a milder aspect, dense fogs 
and grim skies are ^ut away with other sad memories of 
the past, and the spring wind dances over the city. 

May had cdme. There was a scent of the country in 
London streets. Hampstead gardens were gay with flowers, 
and St. John's Wood had broken out into leaf. The trees 
that lined Bective Avenue stood in a mist of green, and the 
square patch of grass, intersected with flower-beds, in 
front of Ba^l Villa made a brave show. Everything in 
the house was new. New paper, new paint, new curtains 
and carpets, new chairs and tables. There was not a speck 
of dust anywhere, and Hylda thought that the trials of 
London housekeeping had been ridic^ously exaggerated. 

It was only a week since they had returned from their 
wedding journey. Floren^ and Rome had been visited by 
Hylda for the first time;* but she remembered nothing 
beyond a vague delirium of bliss. Never before in her life 
had she found herself in a perfectly sympathetic atmo- 
sphere. The person she loved best ^n the world was always 
at her side, attentive to her every wish, full of admiration 
for all she said and did, and ready lo respond to the 
romantic fervours with which her heart overflowed. She 
was reluctant to come back to everyday life again ; but 
though the lectures were over for the present, Richard had 
literary work on hand that necessitated his return to 
London, and when April drew to a close they set their 
faces homeward* 
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How do you like it ? " asked Bichard, as he ushered 
Hylda into her new abode. 

“ It looks lovely I ’* she answered. 

Most men, under the circumstances, would have had a 
vivid realisation of the contrast between the home to which 
Hylda had been accustomed, and that to which she was 
now being introduced. But this view of the matter did 
not enter Richard’s mind. Stowbury, as he remembered 
it, was dulUand gloomy, without cheerful society or sunny 
slues ; while Beryl ‘Villa was alive with light and anima- 
tion, and the change seemed to him entirely for the better. 
Hylda was not inclined to disagree with him ; at present 
her wish* had been fulfilled of finding all roses and no 
thorns, and she looked back on her old life with a shudder. 
The little drawing-room and dining-room, the tiny room 
behind for Richard’s study, the small but prettily-furnished 
bedrooms, all these were delightful to her after the some- 
what dreary rooms at the Manor. It seemed to her the 
dearest little doll’s house she had ever seen, and to live in 
it would be a perpetual picnic. 

I am so glad that you will not have any mo^e lectures 
until October,” she said, as they sat together^'aher dinner ; 

it would have been dreadful if you had had to go away all 
the time. But now you will be here all day long, and I 
can come into your study and see how you are getting on 
whenever I like.” 

That is a delightful programme,” said Richard ; “ but 
1 am afraid we shall not be able to carry it out exactly, 
even though I have no lectures. I found some letters for 
me just now, and one of them contains an offer that 1 
can’t very well refuse. You remember that friend of mine, 
Ralph Rhodes, whom 1 told you about ? Well, he’s the 
sub-editor of the Monthly Review^ and he wants me to take 
his place while he goes to South Africa on business. It is 
a first-rate chance for me ! ” 

He looked at his wife, expecting to see an answering 
enthusiasm in her face, but to his astonishment her eyes 
were full of tears. 

What is the matter, darling ? ” he exclaimed. 

She turned, and clung to him passionately. <<0h. 
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Biohard, must you go away every day and leave me t '* she 
cried; seems too hai^, just as we have got into our 
little house. 1 don’t think I can let you go t ** 

It is very sweet to think that you want me so much,” 
said Bichard, but I must not let this opportunity slip. 
You want me to succeed, don’t you? ” 

** Oh, yes, you know I do I But can’t you stop with me 
and succeed, too ? ” 

Bichard only kissed her; he was ready t(f pet her as 
much as she desired, but he had no thought of giving in 
to her entreaties ; his tenderness prevented her from feel- 
ing sore at his refusal to listen to her, but only, a day or 
two passed by before another question arose between 
them. 

** I shall not have to begin going to the office until next 
week," said Bichard one day, ** so 1 think it would be a 
good plan to go down to Yarmouth on Friday and stay till 
Monday. It is quite time that I took you to see the old 
people." 

Hylda did not answer at once ; she knew that this would 
have to com^ sooner or later, but what had seemed quite 
natural and easy before her marriage appeared to her now 
in rather different colours ; the opposition of her relations 
had had a stimulating effect upon her, and now that it was 
removed she* was conscious of a certain flatness. Bichard 
was still the centre of all her thoughts and desires, but she 
shrank from seeing him placed at any disadvantage, and 
she wished that the ordeaf had not been forced upon her 
quite so soon. 

I thought that perhaps we might have gone to the 
Manor for Sunday," she said. , 

Bichard looked up quickly. *‘I shall not be in any 
hurry to go to Stowbury," he said, with a harshness in his 
voice that she had never heard before. “ Your people 
have not been so cordial to me that I care to have much to 
do with them. Besides, as I said before, it is quite time 
that you were introduced to my parents, and I shall write 
at once and say that we are coming." 

He pushed back his chair as he spoke, and walked across 
the room without another word, but Hylda hastened after 
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him with a face of dismay, and clasped his arm. 

Bichard I Bichard T’ she cried. Do not speak to 
me BO ! ** 

He stopped, and looked at her coldly, but the sight of 
her sweet face upturned to his softened his mood, and be 
touched her flushed cheek caressingly. 

“ Silly child I” he said. “ Did you think I was angry 
with you?** 

I didn’t think it,*’ she said, laying her head against his 
shoulder ; ** you angry.** 

“ No, I was not angry ; I was hurt. You know how 
much my parents want to see you, and it seemed to me 
unkind of you not to wish to go.** ” 

This was not quite the truth, for what had roused 
Bichard’s wrath was not so much Hylda’s reluctance to 
see her new relations as her reluctance to do his will. 
Hylda’s answer, however, was as evasive as his own. 

I do want to see them,** she said, “ but it is rather 
formidable to be criticised by strangers.” 

‘‘ I can quite understand that,** said Richard, graciously, 
but you need not be afraid, little one ! ^can promise 
you that they will be very lenient.” 

The mutual explanations were accepted, and yet each felt 
dissatisfied. Bichard wished that he had taken the oppor- 
tunity of telling his wife that she must make his will her 
law, and Hylda wished that she could in some way let him 
know that she was not so much in awe of his relations as 
he supposed. But having sought refuge in subterfuge they 
could not draw back from it now, and the subject was left 
without further discussion. 

Hylda spent some |;ime in making up her mind which 
dresses she should wear during her visit; she had little 
doubt of impressing her husband’s people with a sense of 
her grace and dignity, and she had already imagined one 
or two pretty scenes in which the old people listened with 
tears in their eyes to her assurances that she had made no 
condescension in marrying their son. Now that her fate 
was sealed and the day of the visit fixed, she began to feel 
some pleasure in the anticipation ; she did not express it to 
herself in so many words, but her idea was that she should 
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descend upon these good honest oreatores like an angel 
vision, and that they would lie at her feet in an ecstasy of 
worship. The prospect encouraged her, and she made her 
preparations in fairly good spirits. 

**How many of them will be at home?*’ she asked, 
when they had started on their journey, and were speeding 
over the Great Eastern line on a glowing May afternoon. 

They are all at home,” said Bichard. He had quite 
recovered his good humour, and was, moreqyer, full of 
delight at the idea of seeing his family again. Jo is in 
the business now, you know ; Ellen has come back from 
her quarantine, and Flo is at home, too, now.” 

Which shall I like the best ? ” 

WeU, Flo is the beauty ; she is the handsomest of us 
all, though Jo is a good-looking fellow ; they are twins, you 
know, and a good deal alike. But I think you will like 
Ellen best, though she is not much to look at ; she is more 
like me.” 

If Bichard had expected a disclaimer to this last remark 
he was doomed to disappointment, for Hylda’s thoughts 
were occupied with the unknown family. 

Ellen is the one who works for the poori^ is she not ? ” 
she said. 

It struck her suddenly that she had been veiy remiss in 
gathering information, and that she was but ill-prepared 
for the coming introductions. 

** Yes, she goes in for schools and clubs and self-help 
institutions, and all those* kind of things. I chaff her 
about it, but she*s a good girl all the same.” 

He unfolded his paper as he spoke, and Hylda subsided 
into her corner, and began to picture the meeting in her 
mind ; she was not much concerned with her father and 
mother-in-law, they would be stout and prosy, and not 
of much account either way ; but Bichard’s sisters might 
have a good deal to do with her future. Ellen would be 
plain and insignificant, at first she would ^espise her 
brilliant sister-in-law, but soon she would discover with 
reverent admiration that she had as kind a heart and as 
executive a brain as her own. Flo would be an empty-headed 
creature with a certain kind of vulgar good looks; she 
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would adore her sister-in-law's grace and style from a 
distance, and secretly try to mould herself on the same 
pattern. 

Hylda blushed a little as she realised the vanity of her 
thoughts, but it was too late to try and alter them ; 
they were approaching Yarmouth, in another few minutes 
they would be at the station, and Bichard was already 
folding up his paper and collecting the umbrellas. 

There they are 1 ” he said, as the train drew up ; and 
Hylda looked out anxiously for her first sight of her new 
relations. 

‘‘Well, Jol” cried her husband; “how did you get 
away froin business at this hour? This is Hyldot," he 
added, without waiting for an answer. 

“ 1 told the governor I must come," said Jo, holding 
out his hand to his sister-in-law. “ We don't have a bride 
to meet every day ! " 

“ No need to ask how you are, Flo," went on Bichard. 
•• You look as blooming as ever 1 " 

Blooming was the right word by which to describe her. 
She was a handsome girl, with glittering eyes and tall, 
well-developed, figure. She kissed Hylda with‘ effusion, 
and taking no notice of her silence, rattled on to her 
brother, pouring out remarks, questions, and information 
all in a breath. 

“We’ve had such splendid fun lately, Carrie Dawson 
and I," she said, as the fiy turned the corner of the 
street ; “ we've taken to riding bicycles. We practised out- 
side the town till we could do it all right, and yesterday we 
rode full steam down the High Street. 1 wish you'd 
been there to see ; it was simply grand ! " 

“ What did the governor say to that ? ” asked Bichard. 

“ Oh, he was rather mad, of course, but I didn’t mind 
that." 

Hylda listened with a look of calm disapprobation, but 
her attentipn was diverted by the discovery that the fly 
was stopping at one of the shops. She had always taken 
it for granted that they lived in a private house out of the 
town, and it was rather a shock to her. She looked at 
Bichard expecting that he would show some anxiety, and 
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meaning to reassure him with a smile ; but, on the con* 
trary, he seemed as unconcerned as possible, chaffing his 
brother, exchanging jokes with his sister, and evidently 
eager for the welcome that awaited him. It almost 
seemed as though he had forgotten her for the moment, for 
as soon as he had paid the driver he dashed upstairs, 
leaving her in the narrow hall below. Her heart swelled, 
and she hardly knew how to reply to Flo’s off-hand 
remarks and Jo’s pressing attentions. 

But in another minute she beard bis returnihg feet, and 
looking up saw him coming downstairs with his arm round 
his mother’s capacious waist. The passage was one of 
some^difficulty, for the staircase was far from broad ; but 
Bichard did not seem inclined to release her, and still held 
her while he drew Hylda towards them. 

^<Here she is,” he said. 

And more than glad 1 am to see her,” said Mrs. 
Weston, while she threw her arms round her new 
daughter’s neck and hugged her cordially. 

Hylda tried to respond with good grace, but it was 
very hot and she was very tired. Altogether, she could 
not truthfully have said that she enjoyed the manner of 
her reception. 

Bichard did not seem to notice anything amiss, how- 
ever. 

« Where’s Ellen ? ” he asked. 

She’ll be here in a minute ; but come upstairs now, 
for tea’s just ready, and we mustn’t keep it waiting.” 

Hylda would fain have lingered in her room awhile 
before again encountering the bustle below, but her husband 
hurried her on remorselessly. 

Friday and Saturday nights are»the busiest of all,” he 
said, ''and my father must not be kept. waiting or he will 
lose his tea altogether. Make haste, Hylda.” 

The request was quite reasonable, and yet Hylda felt a 
good deal annoyed ; on such an occasion as the present it 
seemed to her as if everything ought to havb been put 
aside ; she had no idea of the claims of business, and she 
thought it nothing less than deliberate rudeness that the 
shop should be considered before herself. Bhe finished her 
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preparations in silence, and went down to the patloor with 
a oloud upon her face that she had mnch ado to tarn into 
a smile. Mr. Weston was tall and broad like his son, and his 
features were cast in the same mould, but his resolute 
manner was softened by no University polish. 

**Fiye minutes longer and you would have had no 
welcome from me,” he remarked, ais they came in. 
” What made you choose a Friday to come home ? ” 

Hylda felt* repulsed by this greeting, but Richard was in 
no wise disconcerted, he knew his father's ways, and saw 
that his words covered much secret satisfaction at the sight 
of the fair young creature before him. 

<< Come and sit down at once," said Mr. Weston, having 
bestowed a kiss on his daughter-in-law's shrinking brow, 
« I've only got twenty minutes." 

*‘And how much ha^ Jo got?” asked Bichard, sar- 
castically. 

<< Jo has got fifteen minutes exactly,” replied his father. 

Of which 1 am going to take forty at least,” returned 
Jo, as he stretched himself lazily in his chair, and looked 
at the well-covered table with a hungry eye. 

Hylda’s spirit fainted within her. The parlour was over 
the shop, and looked out into the street, so that it was 
impossible to open the front windows on account of the 
noise, while the side window received the full blaze of the 
western sun, and let in as much heat as air. A boiled leg 
of mutton and a pair of roast ducks steamed on the table, 
while piled-up dishes of new potatoes and peas, apple 
sauce and caper sauce, bread, toast, butter, preserves, and 
cakes, filled up every available space. 

** This is tea and dinner too,” said Mrs. Weston, as 
she threw her cap-strings over her shoulders, and began 
vigorously pouring out the tea, ‘♦You won't find us so 
much behind London ways, after all, my dear I Jo, assist 
her to duck ; or would you like mutton better ? Father 
will cut you a slice in a minute.” 

“ Thank you, I won’t take any meat,” said Hylda, *‘a 
little toast and butter, please.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, we know how to treat you better than 
that I Dick, tell her that she is to have some meat.” 
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** Yon had miudi better take some, Hylda,** said Biohaid. 
Then was a little frown on his face that Hylda had learnt 
to respect, and she sabmitted without farther objection. 

There was not much time for conversation during the 
meal, for Mr. Weston ate with lightning speed, ana Jo, 
notwithstanding his declaration to the contrary, did his 
best to follow bis example. Knives and forks clattoed, 
plates and cups passed and repassed, and after the first 
attentions were over, Hylda had leisure ^ make her 
observations. 

On one point she acknowledged at once that she must 
own hersell wron| ; whatever her new relations might be 
theyjrere not insignificant. Far from finding herself on 
a pinnacle, she felt rather overpowered by them. Mrs. 
Weston was certainly common, but she had an air of 
pleasant good humour that could not be despised, and 
Ellen, though plain and retiring? was evidently possessed 
of much quiet shrewdness. Mr. Weston and the twins 
were not only striking in appearance, but had as strong an 
idea as Bichard had of making themselves prominent ; and, 
as Hylda looked round the circle, she felt that she had 
forces to'dedl with which she had never anticipated. 

She was glad when Mr. Weston and Jo went off to the 
shop, and Mrs. Weston proposed an adjournment to the 
other room. Now that they were fewer in number things 
seemed less confusing, and the cooler atmosphere was very 
agreeable. 

“ Suppose you go out* for a walk with the girls," said 
Bichard, “and I’ll have a chat with my mother mean- 
while." 

“ But you would like some sea air, too I " said Hylda, 
looking at him imploringly. * 

She could not openly object to his msters* companion- 
ship, but she dreaded &e thought of being left to their 
tender mercies. 

*' 1 shall have a run with Jo after the shop closes,” said 
Bichard ; “ in the meantime, the old lady and I have lots 
to say to one another, haven't we ? ” 

He looked at his mother with a smile of affection, and 
she, taking his band, gave it a sounding kiss. 
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Hylda knew that she ought to be touched by their 
mutual pleasure at meeting, but she could not reconcile 
herself to the way in which it was expressed, and she went 
to get ready with a look which just^ed Flo’s remark to 
her sister : << I hope she’s not going to be in this tearing 
temper all the time she’s here 1 ” 

The walk was hardly a comfortable one, for Flo chose 
to be sulky from a wish to show Hylda that she was not 
to be put upon, and Ellen was too reserved to be drawn 
into anything lUce conversation. Hylda longed heartily to 
have it over, but as they paced along by the sea, Flo gave 
a sudden exclamation of delight. 

“ There's Charlie Fisher I ’* she cried. You ju^ see 
how he’ll look at me when I speak to him.** 

The youth who approached them was one of a type that 
Hylda had never seen without a shudder ; a youth with a 
hy tie, black tail-coat, and a round hat, a smart ring 
Uttle finger, and a cheap cigar in his mouth. It 
a shook to find herself being introduced to this 
I ^dmen, and to know that it was her husband’s 
iy lagged behind with him and assailed 
alk interrupted with bursts lof laughter, 
her companion expecting to see an 
loe on her face, but to her surprise Ellen 
^ abved by the encounter. 

I it you or your sister who had scarlet fever ? *’ she 
asked, by way of something to say. 

** 1 had it. I caught it at one of the schools I visit.” 

That is one of the dangers of doing anything of that 
kind,” said Hylda. 

** Yes, but the danger of the work is hardly to be weighed 
against its profit.” t 

Oh no, of course not. It is quite necessary to come 
into personal contact with the lower classes if they are 
ever to be moulded to better things.” 

No doubt,” said Ellen, with rather a dry inflection in 
her tone, but that is not its chief profit.” 

What do you mean ? ” asked Hylda, her thoughts carried 
back to Mr. Chesterford and his criticisms. 

I mean that the crying need of the presen t^B j jui s not 
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so much the moulding of the masses as the moulding of 
the classes." 

I suppose you are a Socialist, then ? " 

That word is often used by people who have not the 
least conception of its meaning," said Ellen quietly. 

This was incontestible ; but Hylda had not come down 
to Yarmouth to be exposed to undesirable introductions by 
one sister-in-law, and to be snubbed by the other. She 
made no attempt to pursue the conversation therefore, and 
was greatly relieved when Ellen proposed goiifg indoors. 

The next day passed in much the same manner ; heavy 
meals, loud conversation, and continual clatter in the street 
outside. Hylda’s brain began to go round, and she felt 
that she could not stand it much longer. If her dreams 
had come true, and they had all fallen victims to her 
charms, things would have been very different; but as 
they seemed to consider that she had attained the height 
of human ambition in being married to Bichard, it was not 
BO easy to adjust her feeling with regard to them. They 
made her one of the family, no doubt, but they di^ by 
treating her with a free-and-easy carelessness that was very 
disconcerting to one who had been all her life a person of 
imp^ance. At Stowbury she had been a centre of regard : 
relamns, friends, neighbours, tenants and servants, all 
looking upon her with interest ; she had been schused to it 
that she had hardly given it a thought, and when Richard 
singled her out as the object of his affections, it had merely 
seemed to her like entering upon the possession of another 
kingdom. But now to find that those who ought to have 
been the first in subjection were, not rebellious to her 
sway, but what was even worse, unconscious of it, made 
her feel as if she were transported into a world where all 
her former calculations were of no avail. 

There was only one exception to t£e general mode of 
treating her, and that one she would gladly have dispensed 
with. Jo seemed to feel it his duty to pay her continual 
compliments, and to follow her about with adifiiring looks, 
that she considered ill-bred in the extreme. It was not 
possible to ask her husband to remonstrate with him, and 
all she could do was to adopt a dignified coldness, which 
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only made him more assiduous in his attentions. She 
wondered that Bichard was not annoyed with him; but 
then Richard did not seem to be annoyed by his mother's 
lapses of grammar, nor by Flo's loud-toned remarks, 
devoid of t^te as they frequently were. It was very nice 
that bis intercourse with cultured people had not destroyed 
his pleasure in being with bis own family ; but she had 
always pictured him to herself as the arbiter of the little 
circle, drawing them up to his level, regulating their 
conduct, and receiving their grateful admiration in return. 

It was in its way as great a shock as her own dethrone- 
ment had been, to see him accepting his father*s dictates, 
humouring his mother's wealmesses, and enjoying^ the 
nonsense of the twins. Even Ellen, who ought to have 
looked up to him as an oracle of wisdom, did not scruple 
to disagree with him, when she thought him wrong ; and 
though he treated her to a good deal of teasing, it was 
evident that he attached much weight to her opinion. 
How was it that he did not see their deficiencies ? Was it 
only the blindness of affection, or was it something else, 
of which she could nci8^rust herself to think t 

She was glad that the next day was Sunday ; ‘perhaps, 
under its civilising influence, there would be less to jar her, 
and if only she could secure a little solitude with Bichard, 
she should soon forget her discomfort. 

But this latter wish was doomed to disappointment, for 
when she came downstairs, rather late for the nine o'clock 
breakfast, she found that it had already been arranged that 
Bichard and Jo should walk out to see an uncle of theirs 
in a distant village, not returning until tea-time. She 
thought that. Bichard ought to have ref used to go ; or, if 
that was impossible, he might at least have proposed to 
take her with him. But no idea of such a thing seemed 
to enter his head; he agreed as willingly as if he was 
delighted to be away from her the whole day, and she had 
hard work to keep the tears &om coming into her eyes. 

It was a glaring, dusty day, with a touch of east wind, 
and by the time they had been to church, Hylda was worn 
out, and would gladly have gone to lie down; but Flo 
seemed resolved to give her no peace unless she promised 
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io go out with her ; and, weary of her importunity, she 
oonsented to go at four o’clock. 

Flo’s toilette was a sight to behold, when, punctually to 
the moment, she knocked at Hylda’s door. It was too 
smart, certainly ; but there was no doubt that it set off W 
fine figure to advantage, and Hylda felt an inward convic- 
tion that it had been donned for the sake df Charlie Fidier. 
She was not surprised, therefore, when, as soon as they 
reached the parade, he appeared in sight, and wa# greeted 
by Flo with much animated reproach. . 

*'What business have you to be loafing about here?” 
she began. ** You might have known I wanted a quiet 
walk without you spying after me I ” 

Mr. Fisher replied in the same elegant strain, looking 
at Hylda for admiration meanwhile. But, in spite of all 
her resolutions of amiability, she could not make a pre- 
tence of being interested in their conversation ; it simply 
sickened her, and she looked about vainly for some means 
of escape. 

Why, there is your brother 1 ” she exclaimed at last, in 
a tone of relief. 

Flo merely glanced at Jo*s advancing figure, and then 
went on with Jber chatter ; but Hylda greeted him with a 
smile ; not only would he set her free from her distasteful 
companions, hut probably Bichard was just behind him. 
She rather repented of her graciousness, however, when 
she saW" that evidently interpreted it as a proof that 
she had succumbed to jii^ fascinations. He answered her 
questions briefly, telling her that Richard was tired, and 
had gone indoors, and bent his energies to the task of ]^r- 
suading her to walk up and down the parade with him, 
instead of going in. * 

Dick doesn’t want you,” he said, by way of induce- 
ment, ” he’s talking politics with the governor ; besides, he 
has ^0 business to shut you up even if he wanted to, you 
are much too good to be wasted like that. Come and walk 
along the front with me, and I’ll show them what a pretty 
girl is like.” 

Thank you, I prefer going in,” said Hylda, coldly, but 
the coldness was quite lost upon Jo ; he insisted on giving 
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her his arm, and escorted her along in full view of the 
Sunday promenaders, while Flo and Charlie Fisher brought 
up the rear in their usual state of noisy merriment. 

Apparently, however, they fell out before they reached 
the house, for though he acceded to Jo’s request that he 
would come in and see Dick, he did so with a sulky dignity 
that formed a strong contrast to his usual volubility. 

Richard proved to be engaged in a discussion with his 
father and JVIr. Mason, the tailor from next door, and 
voung Fisher retired into a corner and sat sucking the 
knob of his walking-stick and glowering at Flo ; but this 
diversion seeming to pall upon him after a time, he 
suddenly emerged from his corner and began, to Hylda's 
immense discomfiture, to try to eclipse Jo in her good 
graces. 

“ This fellow thinks no one can get a look in when he’s 
there I ” he remarked, “ but you should see us together and 
you’d soon know which of us two gets the best innings 
with the girls. I haven’t got such a fine curly moustache, 
but still I’ve got a style about me that Jo can’t touch.” 

That’s all very well,” broke in Jo, indignantly, ‘‘ it’s 
easy work to say those sort of things, but how will you 
prove them ? ” 

“Prove them? Easy enough. Don’t you remember 
that time down at Brighton ? Jo and I often spend our 
holidays together,” he added, turning to Hylda, “we go 
down to Brighton or some place like that, and have a 
regular good old lark.” 

“ I should have thought you would have been glad of a 
change from the seaside,” said Hylda, controlling her feel- 
ings with some difficulty. 

“ Oh no, we don’t care for scenery; We like a band 
and plenty of entertainments and some slap-up girls to 
walk about with. You should just see us with all our war- 
paint on going out on the prom 1 

“ On the>hat ? ” asked Hylda. 

Charlie Fisher burst into a noisy fit' of laughter. 
“ Ha I ha ! That’s good and no mistake. I say Flo, Mrs. 
Richard doesn’t know what the prom is 1 ” 

Flo was beginning to feel tired of being left in the shade 
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by this time, and was quite ready to welcome any sign of 
returning allegiance on ^e part of her admirer. She plunged 
into the conversation, therefore, with her powers of rattle 
and repartee intensified by their brief rest, and Hylda was 
soon able to escape from the room and seek a few minutes 
of grateful solitude. She was glad when Ellen asked her to 
accompany her to the evening service ; but though it was 
^ a relief to be out of the strife of tongues she did not get on 
"with her sister-in-law; there was a shrewd ^incisiveness 
about her speech that pierced through Hylda’s fancies and 
opinions as if they had been flimsy rags, and Ellen's 
respect seemed as far out of her reach as Flo's admiration. 
She came home more irritated than she had set out, and 
when her mother-in-law drew her into a quiet corner after 
supper and began to read her a sermon on Bichard's likes 
and dislikes, wants and wishes, with all a wife's duties 
respecting the same, she passed a hasty resolution that 
never again, no never again, would she set foot within the 
precincts of that shop in Yarmouth. 




" . CHAPTER XL 

It was the middle of May, and the rooms cf Burlington 
House were thronged with sightseers. The beauties and 
defects of the Royal Academy pictures were alike Tiidden 
by the crowd, and a young man who was drifting aimlessly 
along with the current, muttered audibly to himself that 
he had had enough of this to last for the rest of his 
natural life. 

He had scarcely uttered the words, however, when a 
look of interest suddenly dawned in his e^es, and he 
began to edge his way towards a figure in a distant 
corner. It was a work of time, but he was aided in his 
endeavour by the fact that the lady upon whom he had fixed 
his attention did not move with the shifting groups around 
her, but remained perfectly still before the picture that 
had taken her fancy. 

Which is it that you like so much ? ” he asked quietly, 
as he reached her side at last ; that glaring affair, ‘ Poppies,’ 
or that sentimental being under a tree ? ” 

She turned with a start as he spoke. 

** Mr. Chesterford I ” she exclaimed. I had no idea 
that you were here.” , 

**That is not surprising in such a crowd, said Jock. 
“ I only saw you'by the merest chance. I am stopping in 
town for a few days and thought that I ought to * do ’ the 
Academy, and I was just wishing myself well out of it 
when I caught sight of you.” 

He had apparently forgotten his question about the 
picture, and Hylda turned away without answering it. 

The subject was commonplace enough, and the treat- 
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ment was as oommonplaoe as the subject — sunset lights 
over submerged meadows, a half-drowned cottage and 
dripping trees. In spite of its title, “ The Spirit of the 
Flood,** it was a very material- production, but it reminded 
her of the Btowbury inundation, and she had fallen into 
a reverie as she gazed at it. It seemed hardly possible 
that it was not yet a year since she had sat alone in her 
study and heard the water creeping up against the walls. 
She remembered every detail of that night, but she felt as 
though a hundred years had passed since then. The 
crowding events of the past eight months had filled her life 
with such a whirl of emotions that she had had no time to 
stop, 9.S it were, to recover breath. 

A week had gone by since their return from Yarmouth, 
and Hylda had never entered upon any discussion of the 
visit with her husband. If ho had appealed to her kindly 
feeling on behalf of his people she would have responded 
at once, but since he seemed to be entirely without anxiety 
as to the nature of her impressions, she would not trust 
herself to speak on the subject at all. She knew that she 
ought to admire him for his loyalty, but she wanted first to 
be assured that his loyalty was maintained with an effort 
and was not merely an unshaken acquiescence in surround- 
ings that he ought to have outgrown. 

This was, however, but a shadowy grief, too ill-defined 
as yet to have any marked effect upon her happiness, and 
she was able to turn a beaming face upon Jock Ohesterford 
when he asked after her welfare. 

“ We have such a sweet little house,’* she said. “ You 
must come and see us some day.” 

“ I shall be delighted,” said Jock ; “ but what an awful 
crowd this is; can’t we find a quiet seat somewhere and 
have a chat?” 

Hylda was nothing loth, and he piloted her through the 
rooms until they found a breathing space at the top. of the 
stairs leading down to the refreshment room. 

“Here is a seat,” he said. “ What a comfort it is to 
get a little fresh air. But perhaps you would r^;ther have 
finished the pictures first ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Hylda ; “lam glad of a liLfcle rest.” 
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A year ago she had thought of Jock only as a bore, and 
had despised his empty chatter, but there was something 
in the sight of a home face that seemed very reviving ; and, 
as he talked on in his usual easy style, she could not help 
mentally comparing him with Jo Weston ; she saw now 
that when she had called Jock common ” she had only 
spoken in ignorance. 

“ When did you see my mother last ? '' she asked. 

“ I saw her when I was down at Easter ; she was just 
going off for a long visit to Bath ; but of course you have 
seen her since then.” 

“We have not been to the Manor yet,” said Hylda, 
evasively. She was most anxious that no one should 
suspect that there was any breach between her husband 
and her own people, but Roy changed the subject without 
asking her any awkward questions. 

“ I suppose you have heard that ,Sir Tristram Carlyle is 
going into Parliament ? ” he said. 

“ No, I have heard nothing about it,” said Hylda. 

The name startled her, but at least it showed that Jock 
had no suspicion of the truth. 

“ Yes, he is standing for a bye-election that is just 
coming on. He is pretty sure to get in, for the Conserva- 
tives are strong in. that quarter, and he has a lot of 
interest.” 

Hylda felt a little jealous pang ; she had so often tried 
to stir her cousin up to enter Parliament, and he had 
always refused her. Why had he done it on his own 
account just as she had passed out of his life ? She was 
almost indignant that he could turn his thoughts so readily 
to public affairs, it showed that his love could not have 
been very deep seated ; she knew that she ought 'to be glad 
that he was bearing the blow so well, but she found 
herself hardly capable of such magnanimity. 

“ My brother will be very sorry to lose him for so much 
of the year^” went on Jock, “ and yet he is glad in a way, 
for he has often said that Sir Tristram was a first-rate 
member lost. But I thought all this would have been 
stale news to you.” 

“ My mother has been away from Stowbury lately, you 
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see,*’ said Hylda, rising rather hurriedly from her seat. 
“ Shall we walk about a little ? It seems to be cooler now.” 

Jock complied readily enough, and they strolled back 
through the rooms, while he amused her with his com- 
ments on pictures and people. His remarks might not be 
very wise nor witty, but at least they ne\er overstepped 
the bounds of good taste, and a quick blush dyed her 
cheek once or twice as she fancied herself visiting the 
Academy with Jo Weston or Charlie Fisher. • 

“ I think I must be going now,” she said at last; “ I 
have to meet my husband at the Civil Service Stores at 
half-past one.” 

“ I will just see you into a cab, then,” said Jock, as they 
went down the steps. 

Hylda bestowed a bright smile upon him in answer to 
his bow, and drove off feeling more pleasure than she 
could have thought possible from a meeting with Jock 
Chesterford. 

“ I wonder why he seems so different from what he did,” 
she thought ; but this train of reflection was a dangerous 
one, and she checked it immediately. After all, she loved 
Richard, and what did anything else matter ? 

met Jock Chesterford at the Academy,” she said, 
when they were seated at lunch. 

“ Well, and what had that scatterbrain to say for him- 
self ? ” asked Richard. 

Hylda had rather dreaded that he might be displeased 
when ho heard of the encounter, and was relieved to find 
that he took it so good-humouredly. 

“ He says that my mother was very well when he saw 
her, and that Tristram is going to stand for Parliament.” 

“ Oh, he •told you that, did he ? Then there is no harm 
in my telling you something more. There is a good deal 
at stake for me in that election.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked Hylda in surprise. 

“Well, it*s a curious coincidence, but Rhodes,® the man 
whose work I’m taking, is to oppose your cousin. No one 
expected that old Colonel Mcllings would die just now, or 
Rhodes would not have gone abroad. However, he has 
been telegraphed for, and will be back directly.” 
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“And then you will give up the work again?” said 
Hylda. 

“ No, no, how dense you are I ” said Richard, rather im- 
patiently. 

“ Of course he can’t be at the office while he’s election- 
eering. But the real point is this, if he gets in he is going 
to resign his po*st altogether, and I shall stand a very fair 
chance of stepping into it.” 

“ And will that be a good thing for you ? ’ 

“ I should just think it will I Three hundred a year 
and plenty of kudos into the bargain ; there are heaps of 
men who would give their ears to have such a chance. 
You see now how wise I was to take the temporary work.” 

“ Yes,” said Hylda ; then added, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “ but of course, if Tristram gets in, Mr. Rhodes 
will not resign.” 

“ But he will not get in ! ” said Richard sharply. 
“ Rhodes is a first-rate man, up to all the latest ideas ; 
it is an agricultural constituency, and the labourers will 
plump for him, you’ll see 1 They know well enough that 
the Radicals are the only people who will ever lift a finger 
for them 1 ” 

“ Who will ever promise to lift a finger for them, you 
mean 1 ” said Hylda. 

She had almost forgotten to whom she was speaking, 
and she started as she heard the tone in which her husband 
replied. 

“ Once for all, Hylda,” he said, “I will not have those 
worn-out sneers repeated by you. Of course I know well 
enough where you have picked them up, but Carlyle will 
find out now, if he has never done so before, that Conser- 
vatism is a played-out game.” n 

“ I was not quoting my cousin,” said Hylda proudly. 

“ Well, we won’t argue about that ; whether you were 
quoting or not, the fact remains the same. You must take 
your opinions from me, now ; you have been delivered from 
the dead-alive set among whom I found you, and you must 
relinquish their musty ideas for good and all.” 

Hylda was silent ; she could hardly tell which startled 
her most, Richard’s reception of her denial of his charge 
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that she was repeating her cousin’s views, or his fiat that 
she was to become a colourless copy of himself. Still, it 
was true that he had given her the deliverance for which 
she craved, and perhaps it was true also that she owed him 
a special obedience in return ; it was evident, at any rate, 
that he believed she did, and Hylda had begun to find out 
that her husband’s beliefs were fetters, from which she had 
^no power of escaping. 

Richard was not displeased at receiving no^ answer ; he 
disliked people who argued with him,. and it never struck 
him that her silence could be otherwise than acquiescent. 
He talked to her quite good-temperedly as they finished 
their lunch, and saw her off on her return journey before 
he went back to his office. 

“ I shall be home at half -past six this evening,” he said, 
as she drove off ; and, as he strolled along the pavement, 
he thought to himself how nice it was to feel that he should 
find his dinner ready, and a pretty little wife to sit oppo- 
site to him and listen to his remarks. He liked the things 
that success brings in its train fully as well as success 
itself ; and he felt that he had gone several steps up the 
ladder when he became master of Beryl Villa and the 
appurtenances thereof, among which appurtenances his 
wife ranked first and foremost. 

If anyone had warned Hylda that after her marriage she 
must expect to he considered as an appurtenance, she would 
have given them the lie direct. It was, in fact, her intense 
longing to strike out an independent line for herself that 
had made her fall such an easy prey, for life with Richard 
seemed filled with the very opportunities that she desired. 
It was true that of late she had somewhat forgotten this 
longing ; her heart had for the mdhient got the better of 
her intellect, and emotions seemed far more satisfying than 
ambitions. And yet, though she allowed herself to be 
carried away on the stream of feeling, she was conscious 
all the while that her intellectual faculties werp not dead, 
and that when she became a little more accustomed to her 
new life, they would re-assert themselves, and demand 
attention. How soon this would happen she could not tell. 
Perhaps not for some few years, perhaps not until she was 
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old and grey-headed. She was quite indifferent to the 
time of their return, so long as her heart was absorbed 
with the passionate joy that Bichard’s love had awakened 
within her. 

But now, although they had been married but a fraction 
of a year, Hylda felt, to her surprise, that her interest in 
her old pursutts was already coming back to her. She 
would not acknowledge the fact at first ; but, little by little^ 
it became too strong to be ignored, and she told herself 
that it proved beyond a doubt that her literary gift was a 
genuine one. This conviction, however, did not bring with 
it the glow of delight that it would have done a year ago. 
It was love, and not intellect, that she now wished to be 
lord of all. She tried to persuade herself that it was 
nothing more than her interest in her husband’s work that 
made her thoughts turn longingly to books and pen ; but 
she tried without success, for his work was a subject of 
which he seldom spoke to her, and, when she questioned 
him about it, he silenced her with a caress or a word of 
affection. 

But on this afternoon, when Eichard had plainly told 
her that she was to possess no opinions but such as ho 
chose to give her, she felt that her view of the situation 
was becoming more clear. She went up to her own room 
as soon as she reached home, and determined not to leave 
it until she had thoroughly thought the matter out. 
Richard was not in any way to blame — that proposition 
must be plainly stated at once ; if he were to blame, tho 
whole structure of her life would be undermined, and, at 
any cost, that must be prevented. But someone must be 
to blame; and, if it was not Richard, then it must be 
herself. * 

She looked back over the months that had passed 
since their meeting, and acknowledged for the first time 
that she had given him no reason to think much of her 
strength of mind ; whatever he had said she had agreed to ; 
whatever he had objected to she had at once abjured. Her 
opinion of his wisdom had not altered, but she felt that it 
would be happier for them both if she could show him that 
she possessed some powers on her own account. The best 
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way to do this would be to take up her writing again, and 
prove to him that she could apply herself to abstruse 
studies as well as he. In the early d&js of their acquaint- 
ance he had talked with her on equal terms, as one fully 
able to enter into his ideas, and there was no reason why 
he should not do so again ; but in the meantime she must 
remember that his having ceased so to talk to her was only 
a proof of his affection ; there were plenty of people with 
whom he could discuss literature, but there was only one 
to whom he could make love I ^ ^ 

Hylda had by this time argued herself into a most 
complacent frame of mind ; she rose from her chair with 
renewed cheerfulness, and began to dress for dinner with 
the resolve that she would say nothing of all this to Richard 
until her plans were fully matured, and as meanwhile she 
was prepared to forget all that had annoyed her, the 
evening passed in unbroken harmony. 

As soon as Richard had gone to the office next day, she 
set to work to unpack the box of books and papers that had 
remained untouched since their marriage. The sight 
revived a train of old associations ; note-books without 
number; essays, complete and incomplete, books of refer- 
ence and annotated editions, brought back memories of 
past effort and aspiration, and she longed to handle the 
familiar weapons again. But here a difficulty confronted 
her — the rooms in the Manor were so numerous that her 
only trouble had been to select a study, but where, in the 
narrow confines of Beryl Villa, could she find a place to 
call her own ? She could not write in the drawing-room 
or dining-room, for she must feel herself secure from in- 
terruption ; but her bedroom was so small that there was 
no spac^ for a writing-table. She*began to feel despairing, 
but suddenly a bright thought darted into her mind : why 
should she not arrange a place for herself in Richard’s 
study — he was out so much in the day that he could have 
no possible objection, and, even if he should be at home, 
had he not often told her that her presence wks a constant 
inspiration to him ? 

When Hylda was once possessed by any idea, she knew 
no rest until it was carried out, so, piling up her books 
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and papers, she carried them down to the study and looked 
round to see where she should make her encampment. 
The room, though small, was extremely neat ; Richard was 
very exact in all his arrangements, and liked to have every- 
thing ready to his hand ; the books and pamphlets that he 
was using at the moment lay in orderly packets on the 
writing-desk, aAd papers and journals were all placed 
together on the table by the window. 

This table^ was just what Hylda wanted, and, as her 
husband never wrote at it, she had no scruple in adopting 
it. The papers would do just as well along the ledge of 
the bookcase, and she set to work at once to remove them. 
Her own possessions more than filled the table, and she 
stacked the rest underneath. It was quite late by the time 
she had finished, and she was too tired to begin writing ; 
but she looked forward joyfully to the morrow, as she 
thought of the pleasure of once more taking up her 
pen. 

Richard was rather late home that evening, and all 
through the first part of dinner he seemed to be lost in 
thought, and made but brief answers to Hylda’ s remarks. 

“ Is anything the matter?’’ she asked, when the maid 
had left the room for a moment. 

Oh, no I Nothing that you would understand, that 
is to say. I have been rather bothered at the office.” 

He relapsed into a silence that Hylda did not feel in- 
clined to break ; but as soon as the door was finally closed 
he looked up with a little frown. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said, “did you make all that mess 
in my study ? ” 

“ I have not made any moss,” said Hylda, her resent- 
ment rising. ' • 

“ Well, muddle, then, if you like the word better. I 
was looking for a pamphlet just now, and I never saw such 
a state as things were in — books littering the floor, and 
papers all qver the place. Just see that it is put straight 
again to-morrow, please.” 

Hylda was dismayed ; but she would not relinquish her 
plan without a struggle. 

“ But I have been busy all day arranging it ! ” she said. 
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There is no other place in the house where I can write 
comfortably.*’ 

Did you mean to share my study with me ? ** said 
Bichard, with a look of amusement, in which some con- 
tempt was mingled. 

“You always said we should share everything,** said 
Hylda, striving to hide the quiver in her vdice. 

“ No doubt I did ; but, like other remarks of the kind, it 
"was only a figure of speech. You must see ^at it would 
be impossible.** ^ 

“I suppose you will say next that love is only a figure of 
speech,** said Hylda. 

She. was frightened as soon as the words had slipped out. 
Suppose Eichard should assent, what would life have left 
for her ? But he took the remark very composedly. 

“ My dear child, don’t talk such nonsense 1 *’ he said. 

I can quite allow for your being a little vexed, after you 
have had the trouble of carting your things downstairs, but 
I daresay you will have forgiven me by the time you have 
carted them up again.** 

He held out his hand to her with a smile ; but Hylda 
could not swallow her feelings all at once. 

“ I suppose you think that it does not matter whether I 
have a place to write in or not ? ** she said. 

“ Well, tq tell you the truth, I don’t think it does matter 
very much,” said Richard, “ you won’t find that you have 
time for it now that you are married. What with the 
housekeeping and your social duties you will not have 
much leisure, and I am anxious that you should keep up 
your practising, for music is always useful.” 

The epithet struck Hylda as strangely inappropriate, but 
she couldnot stay to argue such a minor point. 

“ You seem quite to forget all that you said to me about 
my work when I first knew you,” she said ; “ you told mo 
that I must read and write incessantly, and that you would 
always criticise my things and help me to improve.” 

Richard looked annoyed. There are few possessions 
more inconvenient on the part of one’s friends than a good 
memory, and many a man has wished that he could inflict 
amnesia upon those who have listened to him in the past. 
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I have no doubt 1 told you all that, and a good deal 
more into the bargain," he said, and it was all true so 
far as it went. But we are on a different footing now, and 
I can say things to you that I could not say then. Your 
literary gift is not worth a snap of the fingers, and it is 
much better for me to tell you so at once. I shall not 
prevent your writing if you like to do so, but it can never 
be more than a secondary thing in your life. Any clever 
schoolboy, or schoolgirl either, could turn out essays as 
good as yoiits by the dozen ; the world doesn't want them, 
and no editor will take them. If you are wise, therefore, 
you will give up scribbling, but I shall not make a point of 
it as long as you do not let it interfere with me. 1% work 
is really important, and your duty is to order your life so 
as to help me most. A good wife merges herself in her 
husband, and the sooner you merge yourself in me the 
happier it will be for both of us. Now, shall we go into 
the drawing room ? " 

He patted his wife’s shoulder caressingly as he passed 
her to open the door, but he neither expected nor wished 
for an answer. He had spoken, and that was enough. 

He sat down in his usual chair and turned up 'the read- 
ing lamp, but as soon as he had opened his evening paper 
Hylda rushed upstairs to her own room and locked the 
door. At first she could do nothing but draw deep breaths 
as though she had escaped from some horrible suffocation ; 
but soon sense and thought began to return, and angry 
tears forced themselves into her eyes, burning her as they 
fell. 

Your literary gift is not worth a snap of the fingers." 
“ If you are wise you will give up scribbling." “ The 
sooner you merge youieelf in me the happier itivill be for 
both of us.” The words seemed to stab and sting her like 
living scorpions, and she writhed in mingled rage and 
pain. Was this to be the end of all her hopes ? Were love 
and ambition to be buried in one common grave ? Was she 
to sink to the level of the poor domestic drudges who had 
no thought beyond their household cares ? 

These questions, and many others as wild as these, 
Ilylda poured out as she paced her room. It seemed 
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impossible that Richard could love her if he could treat 
her so ; and if he did not love her, what use was there in 
living ? But this thought was too terrible, and she tried 
to turn her mind back to the cause of her resentment. 
Richard should see that she had some pride ; she would 
never mention her writing to him again ; she would toil 
early and late, doing everything for his* comfort that he 
could reasonably require, and in secret she would study 
with all her might, carry out her old idea of publishing 
her work anonymously, and wring, a confession of her 
genius from her husband's reluctant lips. 

Nothing so much calms and soothes wounded feelings as 
to let the mind rui^ freely over scenes of future triumph, 
and by the time Hylda had reached this point she was ready 
to bathe her burning eyes and descend to the drawing-room. 
She had even some furtive thoughts of forgiving her 
husband, but Richard evidently stood in no need of forgive- 
ness ; he was stretched out comfortably in his chair with 
his eyes half shut and appeared to have entirely forgotten 
the preceding trouble. 

The sight of his indiiferencG roused her anger once more, 
but before it had time to find expression there was a ring 
at the door-bell. 

“Bother I” muttered Richard, edging himself up into 
a more conventional attitude, and his frown deepened as 
the maid announced : “ Mr. Chesterford.” 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Weston I ” said Jock. “ I have 
soon come to look you up, you see. What a jolly little 
place this is; but I had some difficulty in finding it. 
This is the first time that I have penetrated into St. John's 
Wood.” 

The words might have sounded supercilious if they 
had been uttered with a shade less good-humour, but Jock’s 
gaiety had something very attractive about it, and it was 
not easy to be offended with him. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Richard was prejudiced beforehand, and turning 
on his heel with scant ceremony, he sat down ’to his paper 
again. 

Hylda was vexed by his behaviour, but her suppressed 
agitation showed itself in glowing cheeks and sparkling 
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eyes, and Jock, who was as yet too inexperienced to under- 
stand the signs of fooling, looked at her with some 
wonder. 

I should be a raving lunatic if I had been shut up all 
this time with buffer Weston 1 he reflected, and fearful of 
allowing his surprise to appear in his face, he began to 
talk of the first thing that entered his head. 

“ Sir Tristram is going to have a contest after all,’*^ 
he said ; “ the other side haven't a chance, but still, they 
must make their voices heard.” 

Of course there will bo a contest,” said Eichard, 
raising his eyes from his paper. No one ever thought 
otherwise.” . • 

“ Indeed they did,” said Jock. I know a man down 
in that part of the world, and he told me that Carlyle 
would have been unopposed if some carpet bagger of a 
Radical had not descended upon the constituency at the 
last moment. But in my opinion it is only a farce got up 
to make a contest.” 

Hylda looked up in some alarm ; this was just the kind 
of speech to rouse Richard’s wrath, and she knew exactly 
in what tone he would answer it. 

** Your opinion is as shallow as your information,’* he 
said, curtly. 

Jock’s face flushed angrily, and he was on the verge of 
a retort when Hylda interposed. 

“ Oh, don’t talk politics any more 1 ” she said, I want 
to have some music, to remind me of Stowbury days. 
Come and sing with me, Mr. Chesterford.” 

Jock was not proof against this appeal, and the rest 
of the time passed peacefully away until he took his 
departure. • 

“ What an empty-headed young idiot that is I ” said 
Richard, as the door closed behind him. 

“ At any rate, he makes himself extremely agreeable,” 
returned Hylda. 

Her excitement had not yet subsided, or she would not 
have dared anything like a stricture on her husband’s 
behaviour ; she looked at him with some alarm even as it 
was, but she need not have feared, nothing was less likely 
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to enter Richard’s thoughts than that his wife should 
presume to criticise him. 

“I remember the time when you thought him a dis- 
agreeable bore,” he said. 

Hylda remembered the time, too, and the recollection 
had power to soften her ; all the sweetness and light of the 
world had been bound up for her then ir> Richard’s voice 
and look, and her anger died away as she thought of it. 

** Do you love me quite as much as you did then ? ” she 
said, with a sudden change of mood. 

“ Of course I do,” said Richard, drawing her to him. 

Why do you ask ? ” 

Bui this Hylda C 9 uld not tell him ; she would not risk 
re-opening their late discussion, and she laid her cheek 
silently against his. 

“ I love you for yourself,” he said, seeing that she did 
not reply, ** and if you were the cleverest woman in the 
world, I should not love you more than I do now. I shall 
soon get to the top of the tree, now that I have you to 
make me happy, and you will find then that you have not 
a wish ungratified.” 

know exactly how to treat her,” he thought, as he 
settled down to his reading again. “ Women alwaj^s need 
a little touch of the curb now and then ; it would have 
been folly to let her begin that writing nonsense again ; 
she will put it out of her head now.” 

In this opinion he was the more confirmed when he went 
into his study next day and found it restored to its former 
condition. 











V CHAPTEE XII. 

The town of Bennington was gay with flags and noisy 
with brass bands ; electors had crowded in from all*sides 
to hear the poll declared, and the streets were full of bustle. 
The Mayor had duly appeared on the top of the ancient 
market place, supported by the chief personages of the 
neighbourhood, the Conservatives made themselves hoarse 
with their shouts, and the Radicals with their groans; 
Mr. Ralph Rhodes uttered burning invectives of mingled 
scorn and compassion, and Sir Tristram Carlyle returned 
thanks for his election in a few simple but effective 
sentences. 

Callous as Hylda had considered her cousin tp be to the 
interests of his country, there had never been a time since 
he could remember when he had not desired to enter 
Parliament. He was not greedy of political prizes, nor 
anxious to win distinction as a party leader, but there was 
a strong fascination for him in the thought of helping to 
mould a nation’s laws. Like all human beings, however, 
he found that his desire was not easy of fulfilment ; there 
wore many claims upon him, and if he married a wife with- 
out wealth of her own, hefmust be content to go on ill his old, 
quiet mode of life. The sacrifice had not cost him a sigh. 
Hylda was worth all the world to him, and as for work, 
that could be found anywhere : as a landlord and a magis- 
trate he had no need to complain of want of scope. But 
Hyida's marliage had changed the face of affairs, and as 
Bt - :he was irrevocably gone from him, he set himself 
to consider the new aspect of his life and bring himself 
into relation with it. 
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Tristram was no melodramatic hero, he neither raved, 
nor stamped, nor tore his hair ; he bought no bottles of 
poison, nor did he gaze longingly at his revolver; but, 
nevertheleijs, he fully recognised the fact that he could not 
go back to his daily round exactly as though nothing had 
happened. If Hylda had been taken from him by death 
he would have borne the blow, crushing though it would 
have been ; he would have had the sympathy of friends to 
dheer him, and he would have had the memory of her love 
to bless him to his life’s end. But, under thoirpresent cir- 
cumstances, he could not blame his friends for blaming 
her, and he had no remembrance but the bitter one that 
her lovp had been given to another. 

It was not possible *f or him to leave Stowbury altogether : 
that would be to shirk his duties and disgrace himself in 
his own eyes, but he might perhaps go round the world 
and enlarge his mind by travel. The scheme did not 
altogether recommend itself to him, however ; it savoured 
of ignominious retreat, and what seemed to him a far more 
effectual cure was to go into Parliament if he could by any 
means secure a seat. 

Some of the obstacles which had stood in his way were 
already removed, the expenses in connection with his 
marriage had all been set aside and he might now arrange 
for the necessary outlay ; besides, if he was not to be in 
London as a married man, a set of bachelor’s chambers 
would be all that he would need, and there would be no 
question of a second establishment. 

He laid the matter before his mother, and received her 
full approval ; she was quite ready to do all in her power 
to further his views, and as soon as possible he went up 
to London to consult with his political friends. He had 
expected to bide his time until another General Election, 
but the member for Bennington being ill beyond hope of 
recovery, he was asked to consider himself as his political 
heir. The contest was looked forward to with the keenest 
interest ; both sides were unceasingly active, and both were 
equally sure of success; but the Conservatives outnum- 
bered their opponents in the constituency, and they did 
their duty in coming to the poll ; their candidate was 
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brought in with a satisfactory majority, and the Liberals 
consoled themselves with a moral victory.” 

Tristram had attained the object of his desire, and, like 
many another before him, he learned that though all things 
come to him who waits, too often the waiting time has 
robbed them of their flavour I He had looked forward to 
a seat in Parliament as the summit of his ambition, and 
now that he had it he found that it was but putting his 
neck from one heavy collar into another. He had Ho 
thought of gWing in, however ; the ache at his heart would 
not be the greater because he did his part in the world’s 
working day, the night would come by-and-by when no 
more would be required of him, and in the meantime he 
would struggle on as best he might. 

His courage met with one immediate reward ; the fact 
of being thrown with people who knew nothing of his 
private history helped him to bear his pain, much as the 
unconscious companionship of a child soothes the sorrows 
of its elders. The pain was there all the same, but it was 
not continually roused into fresh activity by words and 
looks that said, ” We know.” 

Hylda, meanwhile, was thinking much of him.- She had 
a good deal to bear at the time of the election, for Bichard’s 
temper was sorely disturbed by his friend’s failure. Mr. 
Ralph Rhodes was one of her special aversions; a small, 
bilious-looking man, with sharp little eyes, that seemed 
able to ferret out everybody’s weaknesses. Richard ad- 
mired him, and was jealous of him at the same time. Ho 
considered himself his friend’s superior in every point of 
view, and yet there was no doubt that he had been left 
behind in the race. Mr. Rhodes not only possessed one of 
the best sub-editorships in London, but he was h«oked upon 
as an adept in the art of political leader-writing, and the 
most glittering prizes of journalism were almost within his 
reach. This was very galling, for the chief use that 
Richard made of his friends was to regard them as mile- 
stones by which to mark his own progress, and the sub- 
editor at the present moment marked a league of failure, 
but he felt his hopes revive when he heard that Rhodes was 
inclined to change his literary life for a political one. 
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The little, eager-fae^d, self-assertive pressman was cer- 
tainly as unlike the ordinary idea of a martyr as he was 
unlike the ordinary idea of a county member ; but yet he 
was not without some claims to the crown which is bestowed 
on those who sink their own interest for the good of the 
cause they espouse. Bhodes was a red-hot Radical; he 
hated roy^ty and aristocracy with a righteous hatred, and 
the more he wrote on political subjects the more he longed 
tb mingle in the fray. But this could not be done without 
self-sacrifice ; to play the part he meant to p.lay in politics 
he must renounce all that he possessedi and give himself to 
a life of much toil and little pay. That his convictions 
were ^onest could not. therefore, be doubted, and though 
Richard called him*a fool, he was not quite insensible to 
his heroism. 

But Rhodes* first attempt to enter the lists was a failure, 
and Richard concealed his disgust with some difficulty 
when he saw him resume his chair at the office. His only 
hope was that, having been entered as a racer, he would be 
spoilt for harness , and this hope seemed in a fair way to 
be fulfilled. Meetings here, committees there, and consul- 
tations everywhere, did not help on his journalistic work, 
and when Richard found how things were going, he flattered 
himself that he should speedily be recalled. 

“ I don't understand why you are so anxious to get the 
post,” said Hylda, one day, when he had, for the hundredth 
time, been talking over his prospects. “ You will have to 
give up your extension work, if you do, and I always 
thought that you had your whole heart in that.** 

“ Did you? *’ said Richard, with a smile that was very 
like a sneer ; ‘‘ that only shows what a good actor I am I 
I never lciS)ked upon it as more than something to fill up 
my time. It is all very well in its way, but I could not 
stand it for long.” 

“ But it seems to me such a noble work I ’* persisted 
Hylda. “ I can*t think of anything more splenffid than 
going about spreading knowledge. What cafi be better 
than enlightening ignorance ? ** 

“ Nothing I ” said Richard. “ But it is better to enlighten 
the ignorance of a thinking man than the ignorance of a 
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stultified old fogey or a silly schoolgirl. As a journalist, 
I write as a man for a man ; as an extension lecturer I 
spend my time in mincing up information to make it fit for 
callow beaks.** 

“All lecturers do not speak so slightingly of their 
work,** said Hylda. 

“ I daresay no't ; I speak for myself.** 

He sauntered out of the room as he uttered the last 
words, and Hylda rose from her chair and walked slowly 
across to the window, leaning her head wearily against the 
pane and looking out into the little garden. 

It was a golden July evening. Summer was at its 
height, and London was stifling by night and by day* 
Hylda felt a sudden longing for Stowbury air, and one 
evening in particular came back to her mind — a July 
evening, two years ago, when she and her mother had 
been dining at the Court, and Tristram took her on the 
river in his boat. She could hear the splash of the oars 
now, and the chime of bells from the distant church 
tower. It had seemed familiar even to flatness then, but 
now she roused herself impatiently that she might disturb 
the haunting vision. Why should she think of the past ? 
She had attained the object of her hope in escaping from 
it. It could not be possible that her satisfaction should 
fade so quickly I 

A rnocking little puff of wind swept across the garden 
as if in answer to her thought, and whirled a few yellow 
leaves from the tree before the window. Autumn may 
come in summer-time, it seemed to say, and she shuddered 
as she watched them fall. 

She responded somewhat languidly to Eichard*s affec- 
tionate words that evefting. He had not relaled in his 
attentions, but whereas they had once roused a flood of 
rapture in Hylda’s heart, she often wished now that in 
their place he would give her half-an-hour of intelligent con- 
versation. ^Eichard, however, did not notice shades of 
manner ; he seemed quite unconscious of any falling off 
in her appreciation, and the evening ended without one 
of the jarring incidents that she had learned to 
dread. 
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“I have a piece of news for you,” he said next day, 
as he came in from a visit to the British Museum. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Hylda. 

I met Rhodes in the library to-day and he offered us 
an invitation for the Foreign Of&oe Reception. He has an 
uncle who is pretty high up there, and he told Rhodes he 
would get him a card for a gentleman and lady if he liked, 
,^o Rhodes offered it to me, which was very decent of him, 
I think.” , ^ 

“ Very,” said Hylda, who had learnt to understand this, 
with other unaccustomed expressions. “When is it to 
be?” 

“ Oh the 13th. It is to be one of the last functions of 
the season. Well, shall we accept ? ” 

“ Certainly, said Hylda, “ I should like to go very 
much.” 

“ It will be a swell affair, you know ; you will have to 
put on all your toggery.” 

“ You forget that I have been in London before,” said 
Hylda. 

She felt it necessary to show her husband that she was 
not quite so provincial as he seemed to suppose, but it was 
not easy to take Richard at a disadvantage. 

“ I remember it very well,” he said coolly, “ and more 
especially your descriptions of it I ” 

It was not the first time that he had given her cause to 
regret her confidences in the past ; it had been very sweet 
to pour out all her grievances and criticisms to him, but 
somehow they did not sound so well when they came back 
to her from his lips. She had enjoyed making him laugh 
over her^ondon experiences, but^it was not pleasant to 
have them brought up against her now. She would not 
discuss the matter any further, but she made an inward 
resolve that her appearance should be worthy of the 
occasion. 

“I shall ask Rhodes to dine with us to-merrow,” said 
Richard, on the day before the event. 

“ Oh I must he go with us? ” said Hylda, who was not 
at all elated at the thought of having such a cavalier in 
her train. 
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“ Why not?” said Eiohard. “If it had not been for him 
we shomd not have gone ourselves.” 

Hylda had nothing to reply, and the matter was settled. 
There was a strong antipathy between her and Mr. Rhodes, 
who scorned all show and fashion with a bitter scorn ; but 
since she had to endure his presence she might as well try 
to convert him, and she spent her best energies on her 
preparations. 

The result 'vjas certainly well worth looking upon ; in her 
white silk dress, with jewels glittering on her neck and in 
her hair, Hylda was as fair a vision as the eye of man 
could desire, and she looked at herself in the glass with 
some satisfaction before she descended to the draVing- 
room. She knew at once that she had achieved her aim, 
so far as her husband was concerned, for his face and 
voice alike showed his gratification; but Mr. Rhodes 
greeted her with his usual assumption of indifference, and 
she made one of the prettily-potulant movements that had 
been habitual to her of old as she looked across at 
Richard. 

“ You would far rather talk to a feminine coal-miner in 
a sack and a pair of hobnailed boots than to a fashionable 
lady, eh, Rhodes ? ” ho said, jokingly. 

“ Certainly,” said the other, “ the coal-miner would be 
able to furnish me with useful information.” * 

“You take a very narrow view of life I” said Hylda. 
Richard, who could enjoy her daring speeches when they 
were not directed against himself, burst out laughing. 

“A very fair shot I ” he remarked. “ However, I am too 
much of your way of thinking to admit that my wife has 
the truth on her side.” ^ 

The announcement or dinner interrupted them, and the 
conversation turned to more general topics. Hylda had 
been afraid that she should hear some unpleasant remarks 
about her cousin ; but the subject of the election was still 
a sore one with Mr. Rhodes, and he made np allusion to it. 
Instead of politics, he talked literary gossip, and she listened 
with open ears, forgetting her dislike of the man in the 
interest of his conversation. It was the kind of talk that 
Hylda had always longed to hear : how much one pelebrated 
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novelist had made hy his last book; what well-known 
people had been put into his pages by another; how one 
new poet had quarrelled with his rival at a club dinner ; 
what cunning devices had been resorted to to secure a 
fashionable man of letters as contributor to a new maga- 
zine. She felt a keener sense of enjoyment than she had 
done for a long time, as she listened, and was only sorry 
when the time came to start. 

I suppose you know all about going in, and that kind of 
thing, inodes ? ** said Bich9.rd, as they drove along. 

** Indeed, 1 don't. My respected relative never took any 
notice of me until he found that I was beginning to be 
known. He says that those articles on Turkish Finance 
that you and I put together have attracted some notice 
among the Foreign Office bigwigs, and that is the reason 
of the present civility." 

You did not tell me that before," said Bichard, glee- 
fully. “ My star is in the ascendant! " 

Hylda’s heart was beating high with pleasure, as they 
drove down to Westminster. She was on her way to one 
of the grandest receptions in London ; her husband was 
proud of her, and she had just had a proof of his power. 
Life seemed to have brightened up wonderfully since yes- 
terday ; and no one looking at her radiant beauty would 
have guessed that any care lay hidden beneath. 

Here we are 1 " said Bhodes,^at last, as, after a journey 
that seemed interminable^ they pulled up in a street blocked 
with carriages. 

Their turn to alight came at last ; and, when they had 
been ushered through courtyards and passages, and had 
emerged into the great hall at the foot of the staircase, it 
seemed tike entering upon a new world. Lights blazed and 
jewels sparkled, flowers bloomed on every side, dazzling 
uniforms and splendid dresses crowded together, and the 
whole scene was one of fairy beauty. Balph Bhodes was 
entirely unembarrassed, and looked about him with the air 
of a pert cock-sparrow, that had found its w&y by mistake 
into a preserve of peacocks ; but Bichard seemed to have 
grown suddenly awkward, and hung back as though he 
would have liked to escape. 
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** We must keep moving/’ said Hylda, in an undertonei 
and, at the rate of an inch a minute, they passed on with 
the current, until they reached the spot where the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and his wife stood shaking 
hands incessantly with their guests. 

At this moment a sudden l^ill went through the crowd, 
and there was a* general pause and a shaking into place 
that was rather puzzling to the uninitiated. A free passage 
was cleared, the multitude backing on all sides as though 
marshalled by invisible whippers-in, the Minister and his 
wife began to descend the staircase, then the band struck 
up, and even the dullest knew what was happening. 

Another moment and the royalties appeared in sight — a 
gracious company, smiling and bowing with as much 
apparent pleasure as though the scene was one of the 
freshest and most delightful novelty to them. Hylda 
gazed with frank enthusiasm, but Mr. Bhodes turned 
ostentatiously upon his heel and looked in the opposite 
direction. 

We can get on again now, thank goodness ! ” he said, 
when the procession had passed. It is really too bad that 
people should be jammed against walls and into 'corners 
just to let princes and princesses have a passage. We are 
just as good as they.” 

Bichard only looked amused at this speech, .but Hylda 
felt all her traditions outraged. 

“ Why do you despise them ? ” she said. 

** Because 1 despise all pomp and show. Think of the 
money that is squandered upon an affair of this kind and 
then look at the starving thousands outside ! ” 

Hylda looked at him quietly. “ What a good thing it is 
for you that a Conservative Government is in poi^er,” she 
remarked, would be so awkward for you to have to 
censure your own party I ” 

Mr. Bhodes generally had a retort on the tip of his 
tongue, but he was silenced for the moment, and Bichard, 
who was in some awe of his wrath, took the opportunity 
of changing the subject. 

If we could get in behind that balustrade,” he said, 
“we should have a first-rate view of the people. You 
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know all the notorietieSi Bhodes, and you can point them 
out to us.'* 

What do you want to look at notorieties for ? " growled 
BhodeSi who had not recovered his temper by any means ; 
but be was not proof against the flattery of being told that 
he knew everybody worth knowing, and slowly edging their 
way through the crowd they reached the uoveted spot and 
took up their position. 

« Who is that in scarlet ? " asked Hylda, as a tall man 
in a glaring uniform passed beneath them. • 

That is the Master of the Horse ; I must send you 
the latest caricature of him. Tom Bellars did it, and it is 
simply splendid." , 

« Tom has gone up the tree hand over hand," remarked 
Bichard; ‘<he must be making between two and three 
thousand a year." 

Bather a change for him I " said Bhodes. 

Do you remember when he used to take art seriously 
and rave about the Mission of the Painter? " 

‘<Oh, who is that beautiful woman?" interrupted 
Hylda, as she pointed out a queenlike apparition among 
the crowd. 

That is the Duchess of Bexfield. You call her beau- 
tiful, Mrs. Weston, but you ought to have seen her a few 
years ago ; she has gone off fearfully since she took to 
rouging, and her hair is a palpable wig." 

Hylda felt her dislike jof Mr. Bhodes returning in full 
force. He seemed to take the bloom off every subject he 
touched, and she wished with all her heart that they could 
get rid of him. Bhodes had no intention of leaving them, 
however : much as he verbally despised beauty and fashion, 
he was not insensible to the advantage of appearing with 
such a lovely and well-dressed companion. If he had been 
alone, he would have passed unnoticed, for though he knew 
well enough that a small stature and a plain face are no 
disqualifications to celebrity, he had not yet reached the 
fame that would suffice to carry them off ; buf be had seen 
the admiring looks of which Hylda was unconscious, and 
he was not deposed to relinquish his prize. 

«Are the royalties going already?" she said, as the 
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crowd fell back a little; and from one of the inner 
rooms a figure in star and ribbon appeared, escorted b; 
the host. 

** Perhaps he has some other engagement ; he seems to 
be going alone,” said Rhodes. ” But just look there ; what 
a sycophant I ” 

He hissed out the last words in quite a different tone, 
and the knuckles of the hand that grasped the balustra^ 
grew white with pressure. Hylda looked down in surprise, 
and saw that* the young man who was just being presented 
by the Minister, was none other than her cousin. 

“ Did you ever see such a disgusting exhibition ? ” went 
on Mr. Rhodes, who, to do him justice, was quite uncon- 
scious of any connection between Sir Tristram Oarlyle and 
his companion. ** You can see, by that sickly smile, that 
he is a regular toad-eater. Why should he bow in that 
cringing way, as if he were standing before the embodi- 
ment of all the virtues ? ” 

Should you speak in that way if you were the member 
for Bennington ? ” asked Hylda, coldly. 

** Yes, 1 should,” he replied ; a man may gain his seat 
without losing his self-respect. But how did you know 
that that was the member for Bennington ? ” 

“ Sir Tristram Carlyle is my cousin,” said Hylda, turn- 
ing towards her husband. Shall we move, on a little, 
Richard ? ” she said. The Prince has gone now, and the 
rooms are clearer.” 

‘‘That is easier said than done,” said Richard. “We 
have managed to get into this corner, but it is another 
matter to get out. Besides, we can see much better here 
than if we were down below.” 

Hylda did not li)£e £b saj more; but she haa suddenly 
realised that her position was not a veiy dignified one. 
Her companions were leaning their arms on the balustrade, 
and passing remarks as freely as though they Were looking 
over a pier-wall at a bank-hdliday inob, while she was 
compelled to stand between them, a mark for Ml beholders. 
She dreaded lest Tristram should catch sight of her ; but 
before she could make ^ny further "move; she saw that it 
was too late. A bystander made ^ remark, and glanced in 
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her direction ; Tristram’s eyes followed his friend’s, and a 
sadden change came over his face. 

<< Richard,” she said, hastily, I must go ; the heat is 
too much for me.” 

Richard turned and looked at her ; he saw that her face 
was white and her lips trembling, and an uneasy frown 
contracted his forehead. 

Gome along then,” he said, but he did not offer to 
h^p her, and it was Mr. Rhodes who gave her his arm 
and piloted her through the crowd. * 

They passed close to the place where Tristram was 
standing, but he merely bowed as they went by without 
attempting to speak. If she had been alone with her 
husband he would have forced himself to make the effort, 
but when he saw her leaning on the arm of Ralph Rhodes 
he felt that the gulf between them was too wide. He had 
heard the remarks that had been circulating as to Hylda’s 
appearance and her companion’s behaviour, and his whole 
soul revolted at the sight of the situation in which she was 
placed. But it was not for him to interfere ; he had no 
longer the right to shield her, and she must go on her 
way with the protector whom she had chosen. He 
gazed after her like one in a dream until the shifting crowd 
hid her from his sight, then, making his own way out, he 
turned towards Westminster Bridge, and, standing under 
the shadow of the clock tower, watched the dark torrent of 
the river as it hurried restlessly along under the midnight 
sky. 




, CHAPTER XIII. 

A OENEBAL on the eve of battle, and the leader of the 
House of Commons on the eve of an important division, 
are anxious and sorely-tried individuals, but, in his own 
estimation, their anxieties are as nothing to those of the 
editor of a review on the eve of going to press. His duel 
is, in fact, a triangular one, for be has to encounter, not 
only his publishers and his subscribers, but his con- 
tributors, who are often the most difficult to deal with of 
the three. 

Mr. Dudley-Harfcnell, editor of the Monthly Review, 
looked upon himself as the most sorely tried of all the 
editors in London as he sat in his office one bright 
September afternoon. There was blue sky overhead, and 
the soft sailing clouds made him think of the white wings 
of the yacht that lay idly in a distant harbour ; a fresh 
breeze swept through the streets, and whirled into the 
corners of the squares, and, as it rustled his window-blinds, 
he heard in fancy the sound of feet brushing through the 
stubble and the whirr of partridges as they rose on the 
air. 

But these regretfuhthoughts were not the tAie cause of 
his disquietude ; he was a just man, and having returned 
a day or two before from a six weeks' holiday, he knew 
that it was only fair that the sub-editor should have his 
turn; what did ruffle him was that the said sub-editor 
should have left things in such confusion. 

Rhodes is a clever fellow, but he is not worth all this 
to me," he said to himself, as he looked ruefully at the 
piles of unanswered letters and uncorrected proofs. 
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shall have to work night and day to get straight again, 
and I don’t know where to turn for help at this time of the 
year.” 

<<Can Mr. Weston speak to you, sir?” said a olerk, 
opening the door at this moment. 

Mr. Dudley-Hartnell looked at him without replying. 
The interruption seemed as if it ought to have been 
Prudential, but apparently he could not quite make up 
his*mind whether to regard it so or not. 

<^Show him in,” he said at length; and *in another 
minute Biohard stood before him. 

»1 hope I am not disturbing you,” he said, y but I was 
passing by, and knowing that Bhodes was away, I thought 
I would drop in and see if I could do anything to help you. 
I expect you have a good deal on hand.” 

There is certainly a good deal to be done,” said Mr. 
Dudley-Hartnell in a tone of measured courtesy that con- 
trasted strongly with Bichard’s off-hand manner; he 
glanced at the piles on his table with some little hesita- 
tion, then making up his mind suddenly he added, <*As 
you are here, perhaps you will look over some of these 
proofs for me ? ” 

**With all my heart,”* said Biohard, and taking the 
bundle from the editor's hand, he went to a table near the 
window and sat down. 

Mr. Dudley-Hartnell took up a letter that needed an 
immediate reply, and spreading a sheet of paper before 
him, he dipped his pen in the ink. His ideas did not flow 
freely, however, and for some time he did nothing but 
draw idly on his blotting-paper, while he looked thought- 
fully at th6|^gure in the window. 

A difQcuit question was being debated in the editor’s 
mind, a question that had arisen there before Bichard’s 
entrance, but which had since been brought into new 
prominence. Should he offer him the sub-editorship or 
not? He knew that Bichard would be only too « ready to 
take it, but so would several other men whom he could lay 
his finger on, and the point to be decided was whether his 
qualifications were better than theirs. That he possessed 
many good qualities was certain. He was well-informed. 
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a quick reader, and a ready writer ; energetic, industrioua, 
and pushing. 

At the last word he paused. Pushing 1 Yes, that 
epithet described Weston’s advantages and disadvantages 
at the same time, and, unfortunately for Weston, push 
was not one of the qualities that Mr. Dudley-Hartnell 
admired. HC was a man who had made his way success- 
fully in the world, but he had not done it by pushing 
others aside. He had succeeded by virtue of a massive 
solidity and strength which carried a power with them 
that none could deny, and now that he had reached middle 
age there was a dignified repose about him that seemed to 
lift him above the restless hurrying . stream of jcmmalistic 
life. He was an acknowledged king in the world of letters, 
and to serve under him was a greater honour than^ to rule 
in a smaller sphere. 

Ralph Rhodes, it might have been thought, possessed a 
nature as antagonistic to his as Richard Weston’s could 
possibly be, but those who thought so had only looked at 
the two men from the outside. Mr. Dudley-Hartnell had 
an eye that read men through and through, and beneath 
all the sub-editor’s angularities and vehemences he found 
a strain of pure sincerity that gave him a real and deep 
regard for him. He considered Rhodes unformed and 
crude, and looked forward to the time when he would alter 
many of bis opinions ; but youth is a remediable disease, 
and when a dozen years had passed by he would be playing 
a useful part in the world. That he should leave the 
work he could do well for a work which he probably could 
not do at all, was a mistake that grieved his fatherly 
friend ; but mistakes teach wisdom, and sinc^he persisted 
in having his own Why it was in vain to try and hinder 
him ; and, moreover, his removal would put an end to the 
difficulty of having an ardent Radical attached to the staff 
of a journal which, though not strictly political, was, if 
anything, Conservative in its views and opinions. 

But Weston was another kind of man altogether, and 
the editor shrank from the thought of being closely 
associated with him. It is possible to be strongly attracted 
towards a mistaken man so long as he is unsi^sh ; but 
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wlien a man’s life seems to be lived entirely for himself, it 
is hard to feel towards him anything but repulsion. If 
Richard had expended himself heart and soul in any cause, 
however faulty, Mr. Dudley-Hartnell would have felt a 
dawning kindness for him at once, but as it was he seemed 
self-sufficient and self-interested, pushing his way in the 
world for his own good and not that of his fellow-creatures. 

he could have seen the undercurrent of thought that 
was passing through Richard’s mind as he sat, proofsheets 
in hand, he would have considered himself qufte justified 
in his opinion. Hylda’s desire to go out of town had been 
left ungratified, and Flo’s request to be allowed to come 
and stay* had been refused, simply that Richard might 
carry out his plans with regard to the sub-editorship. He 
knew that Rhodes would be away during September, and 
if only he played his cards well he might edge himself 
into his place before he returned, but he was quite aware 
that the game would not be an easy one, and he had 
several schemes in his mind by which to help it on. 

The most helpful of these he proceeded to set on foot 
before he left the office that afternoon. 

The editor was a widower, and those who remembered 
Mrs. Dudley-Hartnell spoke of her as a sweet and fairy- 
like creature who had filled her husband’s life with rapture 
only to leave.it empty again in little more than a year 
after their marriage. For her sake he had spent the rest 
of his life in solitude, but his grief had left a tender and 
not a hardened place in his heart, and many a young girl, 
trying to get a footing on the literary ladder, had had 
cause to bless the compassionate hand held out to her. 
Richard wa^i shrewd enough to know that it would be use- 
less for him to ask for the sub-editorship himself, but how 
would it be if the request came from Hylda’s lips ? 

No thought of reluctance held him back from the idea ; 
if he had not known that he was the right man for the 
post he told himself that he should never have tripd to get 
it, but feeling assured that no one else could be half so 
valuable to Dudley-Hartnell, why should he not play 
upon the editor’s feelings to obtain the boon that his 
judgment might have denied ? 
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I wonder whether you would be good enough to come 
and dine with us ? ” he said, when their work was finished 
for the day. “ I should like to introduce you to my wife, 
and perhaps now that everybody is out of town you may 
have a little time to spare.” 

Mr. Dudley-Hartnell was quite impervious to flattery, 
and in a general way such a speech would have decided 
him to refuse the invitation, but he wanted a furJifier 
opportunity of conversing with Bichard before he com- 
mitted hinofeelf , and it would be easier to do this in his own 
house than when they were subject to the constant inter- 
ruptions of the office. 

“ I shall be very pleased to come,’.* he said. • 

“What night would suit you?” asked Richard, with 
inward elation. 

“ I have no engagement on Thursday or Friday.” 

“ Shall we say Friday, then ? ” said Richard, thinking 
that perhaps it might be as well to give Hylda another day 
for preparation, and the editor agreeing, he went off in 
triumph. 

“I saw Mr. Dudley-Hartnell to-day, Hylda,” he said 
when he reached home, “ and he has promised to dine here 
on Friday. You must have a good dinner, for he visits at 
all the best houses.” 

“ Why did you ask him ? ” said Hylda, who was looking 
at her husband with rather a startled expression. 

“I had a very good reason,” said Richard. “You 
needn’t stare at me in that terrified way ; he is an awfully 
good-natured old fellow, though he is such a swell. I 
hoped to get him, and so I would not have Flo here just 
now ; she would not be in his style at all, but |he thinks a 
great deal of a pretty face, and you must make yourself as 
charming as you can.” 

Hylda gave a little shiver ; remarks like these always 
created a feeling within her that she did not care to 
analyse. , 

“ I did not know that you had been to the office lately,” 
she said. 

“I have not been until to-day. The chief has been 
away for six weeks, and there was no use in wasting my 
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sweetness on the desert air. But he came back on 
Monday, Trtiich accounts for my being there on Tuesday,** 

He spoke laughingly, but Hylda*s face did not relax. 

I suppose you mean that you are still hankering after 
that sub-editorship ? ** she said. 

Bichard’s brow darkened. ^<Look here, Hylda,” he 
said, “ I will not have you use such words tO me. To say 
that a man is hankering after a thing is to imply that he 
is Bknging on to something that he cannot get. Now I 
can get this sub-editorship, and I mean to get it, and that 
is the whole story.” 

** Then why have you asked Mr. Dudley Hartnell to 
dinner ? 

If you think that a man like that is to be bought by a 
dinner, you know very little about him,” said Richard, 
angrily, then suddenly remembering what he wanted from 
his wife he changed his tone. 

“You seem to have grown very careless about me,” he 
said ; “ there was a time when you could not show enough 
interest in me and my affairs. Of course, I know that you 
were making up to me then, but still I should have thought 
that even iliow you would have been glad to get a chance 
of helping me.” 

Hylda’s heart throbbed angrily at this speech, but its 
sting lay in it^ truth, and much as she might resent its 
bad taste she knew that she had laid herself open to it, 
therefore her anger must remain unspoken. 

“ What is it that you want mo to do ? ” she asked, and 
Bichard knew by her voice that she had come off her high 
horse, as he expressed it. 

“ I only want you to be charming to him,” he said, 
“ which is tantamount to saying thftt I want you to be 
yourself. If the subject of the Eeview comes up you can 
tell him in confidence that you know I have set my heart 
on the post.” 

“ Shall you be going to the office again before Friday ? ” 

“ I can’t tell ; probably not. I don’t want to press 
myself upon him. But why do you want to know ? ” 

“ Oh, I only asked,” she said, leaving the room without 
any further explanation. 
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Friday evening arrived in due course, and Hylda sat 
expecting her guest with a thoughtful look upon her face 
that had never been seen there before her marriage, but 
which only served to increase its beauty. She had never 
been unthinking, even in the days of her girlhood, but the 
thought that leaves its mark upon the face comes not from 
intellectual exercise, but from the actual experience of 
life. A deeper shade had crept into her eyes, and a paler 
tint into her cheek, and her smile had more of sweetdess 
and less of «gaiety. 

Mr. Dudley-Hartnell had too much self-control to show 
surprise at anything, but he could hardly help giving a 
start when he was ushered into the drawing-rc^m, and 
found himself face to face with Mrs. Weston. He had 
never imagined that Weston’s wife would be such a choice 
bit of womanhood as this ; how came it that he had had 
the good taste and the good fortune to secure such a 
treasure ? It showed that there must be much more in 
him than appeared on the surface. 

Bichard saw the impression that had been made, and 
he was proportionately gratified; this was what he had 
looked forward to when he made up his mind to marry, 
and it was worth attaining ; a wife was certainly a very 
useful possession, and he congratulated himself once more 
on the promptitude and address that he had shown in the 
matter. 

Hylda had been strongly tempted to withdraw into her 
shell for the evening, and say nothing that she could avoid 
saying ; but even if she had had no fear of her husband 
before her eyes, she would not have been proof against the 
charm of Mr. Dudley-Hartnell’s manner. Richard had 
seen him in many moods during his intercourse with him at 
the office, but he had never seen him in such a mood as 
this. There was something in the pure beauty of Hylda’s 
face that seemed to appeal strongly to him, and he laid 
himself out for her benefit in a way that clever men and 
fashionable women had often sighed for in vain. Her 
reserve was soon melted, and she threw herself heart and 
soul into the conversation. 

There was a distinct change in his manner towards 
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Richard when they were left together after dinner; he 
talked more freely than he had ever done before, and even 
consulted him on one or two points of detail connected 
with the Review. But Richard was not satisfied yet ; he 
knew that more than this was required before he could feel 
himself safe, and he had another little plan up his sleeve. 

** Are you too tired to sing something, Hylda ? he 
said, when they had drunk their tea. I know that Mr. 
Dudley-Hartnell is fond of music.** 

Hylda went to the piano at once, but she had only struck 
a few notes when the maid appeared at the door, saying 
that a gentleman was in the study, who wanted to speak to 
the master on particular business. 

“I shall only be a’ few minutes,** said Richard, apolo- 
getically, but the few minutes expanded into half-an-hour, 
and the half-hour into an hour, and still he did not 
return. 

Hylda sang one song after another, and Mr. Dudley 
Hartnell, who was not a critic like Mr. Ohesterford, lay 
back in his chair and listened with mingled feelings that 
stirred his very heart’s core. Many an evening such as 
this lay buried in his memories of the past, and as ho 
looked across the dimly-lighted room to the piano, where 
the gleam of the candles shone upon the sweet young 
face beneath the curling hair, his eyes grew moist, and he 
shut them quickly to keep the tears from falling. Just so 
he had rested when he came home weary with work ; just 
so the flowers had scented the room, and a strain of music 
had charmed away his fatigue and care. Wealth and 
power and place all lay in his hand to-day, and yet if he 
could have chosen he would have gone back to those early 
days with 8,11 their struggle and all their sweetness. 

He roused himself with a sigh when Hylda rose at last 
from the piano, and looked at her without speaking as she 
came and sat down near him. His heart was very near 
his lips, and yielding to the impulse of the moment he 
spoke as he had not spoken for years. * 

“ I shall not soon forget this evening,** he said, “ You 
have carried me back to the days of the past, and it has 
given me as much pleasure as pain. Never believe anyone 

• M 
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who tells you that love can die. That was not love which 
wentl*’ 

Do you think then that love is worth more than all the 
world beside ? ’* asked Hylda. 

She flattered herself that she betrayed no emotion, but 
she did not know with what keen perceptions she was 
dealing; perhaps even if she had known it would not 
have hindered her. 

“Yes, I do,’* he said; “but mortals call much by the 
name of Iovq which is not love at all. I must not talk 
metaphysics, however,” he added, rousing himself with a 
smile. “ Do you know, Mrs. Weston, there is something 
in your voice that is very familiar to me, and yet I, cannot 
tell who it reminds me of. At least, I daresay you will 
be amused by my saying so, but several times you have 
reminded me of the new member for Bennington.” 

“ Sir Tristram Carlyle is my first cousin,” said Hylda, 
“ so it is not very wonderful that there should be some 
likeness between us.” 

“ Is he indeed I ” said Mr. Dudley-Hartnell, thinking to 
himself as he spoke that this explained the secret of fes. 
Weston’s unexpected refinement, but that it made the 
fact of her marriage more inexplicable. “ I have known 
Sir Tristram for some time, though we have not seen much 
of one another. I am looking forward to knowing him 
better now that he is in Parliament. He will do good 
work there, or I am much mistaken.” 

The sound of footsteps in the hall warned Hylda that 
her husband was returning, and she made haste to change 
the s ibjeot. 

“lam very sorry to have been so long,” he said as he 
entered, “but I could not get rid of that pdbr fellow. 
He is a broken-down author, Dakins by name, whom I 
came across at the library. I told him to come up some 
evening and unbosom his woes, so of course he comes just 
when I don’t want him.” 

“ It is v^y difficult to know what to do for people of 
that kind,” said Mr. Dudley-Hartnell. 

Yes, it is ; but one can’t see a man going underneath 
without at least making an effort to save him. I have 
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been able to get him a job which may lead on to 
something permanent, but 1 must watch hiip carefully 
for a time and see what his capabilities really are." 

‘^That is the kind of action that lightens one’s own 
anxieties,” said the editor, as he rose to go, in a more 
cordial tone than he generally used to Bichard Weston. 

He pondered deeply to himself as he drove homewards 
over the evening’s experiences. For onfe thing he re- 
mqpibered that his sub-editor had contested the Benning- 
ton election, and the coincidence struck him as a strange 
one. He had a great regard for Sir Tristram <}arlyle, and 
felt that Weston’s connection with him was a decided 
point in his favour ; while if the coveted post would save 
that s\^eet-eyed girl from any future trials, it would be 
worth while to give it to her husband. 

It was a good thing for Bichard’s chances that the 
editor could not hear the conversation that followed his 
departure. 

“ Well, -what did he say to you ? ” said Eichard, coming 
back into the drawing-room after he had closed the front 
door on their visitor. 

He said a great many things,” said Hylda, who was 
not disposed to retail all that had passed. 

“Yes, yes; but about the sub-editorship.” 

“ He did not say anything about that.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” exclaimed Bichard. 
“ Eeally, Hylda, you are rather too provoking. After I had 
told you specially what 1 wanted you to do, and took all 
the trouble to get that bore Dakins here, and left you alone 
and everything, for you to go and mull the whole thing 
like that 1 ” 

Hylda looked at him in undisguised dismay. “ Bichard, 
is that true ? ” she said faintly. * 

“ True? I should just think it is. You are perfectly 
useless ! ” 

“ I did not mean that,” she said, unheeding his rough 
words ; “did you really arrange for that man tp come here 
to-night, and then let Mr. Dudley-Hartnell think it was 
accidental ? ” 

Bichard looked rather ashamed. “ I didn’t intend to let 
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that out/* he said. ‘‘ You would never have known it if 
you had dpne your part properly. You must not think 
about that, every man does that kind of thing when he is 
put to it.** 

‘‘ I know one man who would not ! ** were the words 
that rushed to Hylda’s lips, but she checked them in 
horror. What had happened to her that she should begin 
to make comparisons between Tristram and Bichard ? Ajid 
why should she make comparisons, her heart answei:ed 
defiantly. Had not Richard a hundred good qualities that 
Tristram did *not possess ? 

“If he had given me any opening I would have taken 
it,** she said, coming back to the matter in hand. “ But I 
could not begin on such a subject myself, especially when 
he was telling me about his past sorrow.** 

“Oh I you got on that topic, did you? ** said Richard, 
laughing. “Well, perhaps it will answer the purpose 
quite as well. You are a clever little diplomatist after all ; 
how did you manage it ? ** 

“ I am going upstairs now, I feel tired,** said Hylda. 
She could not reply to his question, it jarred her too much, 
and her only safety was in flight. 

She had no sooner reached her bedroom, however, than 
she reproached herself for her cowardice. Why had she 
not stayed and faced the matter out once for all ? She 
had been warned before her marriage of what she might 
expect, and she had w^aived the warning scornfully aside, 
feeling certain that she could guide her husband with a 
silken thread. What did it signify if he was not so refined 
and polished as the men she was accustomed to meet; 
would not her influence be all that was needed to raise him 
to a higher level ? It had never crossed her mind that he 
might prove imperviou*s to her influence ; of course she 
should obey him, every good wife did that, but she should 
take care to mould his commands before he uttered them I 

But now, although they had only been married a few 
months, she jwas obliged to own that all these schemes had 
come to nothing. Richard was much too well satisfied 
with himself to admit that he stood in need of any im- 
provement, and even if he had done so, his wife would 
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have been the last person to whom he would have gone for 
aid. In his lectures on literature he had often pointed out 
the fact, that while Shakespeare’s men grow and develop 
in character, his women, Minerva-like, are full-grown from 
the first, and never alter. “ So it is in life,** he had often 
said ; “ Man is continually growing and developing, while 
woman’s part and capacity remains unchanged from her 
first creation.** 

This general principle he believed to be exemplified in 
bis own experience. All the wealth of the ages was his by 
right, he reaped the harvest that past generations had 
sown ; .but Hylda was no further along the road of progress 
than Eve had been f her part in life was still to be a help- 
meet, and the new woman was to him but a perennial 
reproduction of the old. His view might not be the 
fashionable one, but still he had plenty of supporters, fore- 
most among whom he counted Tennyson : — 

Her faith is fixt and cannot move, 

She darkly feels him great and wise, 

She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 

, I cannot understand — I love.” 

Happily for himself, he had not had occasion to touch 
upon this subject in his Stowbury course, or perhaps his 
success with Hylda would not have been so assured. She 
had found it out gradually, as the deference of courtship 
wore off, until now it stood before her in all its naked 
truth. She dared not tell him that his thoughts were not 
as her thoughts, nor his ways as her ways, he would only 
have replied with a scoff and a sneer ; the only thing to bo 
done wa^ to accommodate herself to him, since it was 
quite hopeless that he would accommodate himself to her. 
In this she could only succeed by shutting her eyes reso- 
lutely to his faults ; and, though she had begun to suspect 
that some of her opinions about him had been mere illu- 
sions, this only made her cling to her illusions more 
desperately; for, if they went, love would go with them. 

Greatly to her relief, Eichard did not bring up the 
subject of Mr. Dudley- Hartnell at breakfast next morning, 
and wishing to do sometliing to please him dhe recurred 
to Flo’s desire for an invitation. 
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am willing to have her whenever you like," said 
Hylda, ‘‘ since wo are not going out of town." 

<< Whether we go out of town or not depends on the 
sub-editorship,** remai:^®^ Richard ; ‘‘ however, we won’t 
discuss that now. If T don’t get it, we shall have to go 
away, for I cai^t go back to the sickening grind of those 
lectures without having a change first. If I do get it, 
we’ll have Flo up, and be jolly together." « 

“ I hope jou will get it," said Hylda, and Richard 
kissed her affectionately before he started out on his day’s 
work. 

He did not tell her where he was going, but he had 
made up his mind to call at the office* with another offer of 
help, and see if the softening effect of last night’s conversa- 
tion still lingered in the editor’s mind. 

Hylda listened eagerly for him that evening, and went 
out into the hall to greet him when she heard his latch- 
key ; she was glad that they were friends again, nothing 
would be so fearful as a breach between them. 

You are home rather earlier to-day,’* she said ; “ have 
you been at the library ? " 

He did not answer, but signed to her to go into the 
study, and she trembled apprehensively as he followed her 
in and shut the door. 

Look at that 1 ’* he said, in his harshest voice, fling- 
ing an envelope upon the table. 

Hylda did not touch it, she knew only too well what it 
was, and she had been expecting this explosion for days. 

“ I did not put my own name to it, Richard," she said. 

“ A good thing you didn’t, I can tell you I ** he returned. 
‘‘But what was the, use of that when you* gave this 
address ? However, most luckily I went into the chief’s 
room this morning as the clerks thought he was there, and 
I caught sight of this on a side-table. I knew your 
writing, and, as it was unopened, I 'put it in my 
pocket ; a nice mess I should have been in if he had seen 
it. I should never have been able to look him in the face 
again. It is one of the essays out of that idiotic “ Hours 
of Insight," I see. I thought you had burnt the whole 
affair long ago ; you had better do it before you go to bed." 
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Hylda stood crushed and silent. She had built such 
hopes on her little venture ; Richard would be compelled 
to acknowledge her powers when he saw her work in his 
much-vaunted RevieWf and she had pictured literary men 
bowing down before her while he looked on with mingled 
awe and admiration 1 It was too hard that it should have 
ended like this, and she could not hinder ^ sob as she took 
up her despised packet. 

Stop a moment,” said Richard, as she was leaving the 
room, “ I have something else to say to you. I told you 
before that you ought to give up writing altogether, but 
if you must go on with it in contradiction to my wishes, 
pleaseJteep it out of everybody’s sight. A proceeding like 
this is too childish for anything, and if I were not so 
fond of you I should have lost all patience with you. A 
man’s first business is to keep his wife from making a fool 
of herself, and you must be entirely guided by me for the 
future. The only comfort is that I hit upon it before it 
had been opened ; if it had been seen in the office my 
chances would have been ruined for ever.” 

Hylda had her hand upon the door, and, as soon as he 
had finished speaking, she opened it ; it was useless to 
answer him, even if she had had strength enough left to 
do so. The maid was just entering with a letter, and, as 
Richard tgre it open, he uttered an exclamation that 
brought Hylda back to his side. 

The letter was from Mr. Dudley-Hartnell, and contained 
an offer of the sub-editorship of the Monthly Review, 




CHAPTER XIV. 

CouNTER-mRiTATioN is a Valuable remedy for many diseases, 
mental as well as physical. Mrs. Carlyle had bean help- 
less against the power of Richard’s personality, but when 
his presence was once removed she began to realise the 
posiuon in which he had placed her, and had it not been 
for the necessity of doing battle with her sister-in-law she 
would hardly have been able to keep her head above water. 

For the last few years she had been looking forward to 
a delightful prospect in which happiness and importance 
would be equally mingled, and now that it had been dashed 
from her grasp the only poor consolation left to her was to 
try and make Harriet believe that the loss was nothing. 
A long visit to Bath was imperative before she could face 
the situation, and when she first returned to the Manor 
everyone was occupied with the Bennington election, but 
since that was happily over and Tristram had gone to 
London, there was nothing to keep the two at arm’s length. 

Lady Carlyle might have graduated with honours in the 
art of annoying. She know exactly how to plant her 
poisoned darts, and how to justify the wounds sheiinflicted. 
At the bottom of her heart she had a sincere sympathy 
with Cecilia’s trouble, but as she generally designated 
Hylda as “ your poor misguided girl,” it was not wonder- 
ful that Cecilia insisted on denying that she was in any 
trouble at all. 

This attitude, however, it was rather difficult to main- 
tain when all her invitations to the newly-married pair 
were refused, and it became increasingly awkward to 
explain their non-appearance. If Richard and Hylda would 
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only have come down radiant with health and happiness, 
she could have kept up her courage in spite of everthing, 
but as month after month passed away and there was 
still nothing but her bare word to vouch for their pros- 
perity, she had hard work not to succumb before her sister- 
in-law's attacks. 

The summer must bring them, however ; no respectable 
peogle stayed in town in August, and there could be no 
excuse for their not coming to the Manor ; she would have 
a series of garden parties and invite everybody she could 
lay hands on ; it was a comfort that, in spite of his 
deficiences, Richard had always plenty to say for himself. 

But the summer . passed away and still they did not 
come. Hylda felt very uncomfortable as she sent one 
evasive reply after another, but it was not possible to 
explain the real reason. Wounded pride was mixed with 
her wounded feeling. She did not wish her husband to 
be a toadeater, but still she felt that he ought to have been 
impressed with the privilege of being connected with an 
aristocratic family, and to her surprise and vexation he 
seemed determined to have as little to do with his wife’s 
relations as possible. 

“ I suppose poor Hylda will be down before long ? ** said 
Lady Carlyle one afternoon when she had called in at the 
Manor on her- way back from Stowbury. 

She made this remark on principle every time she saw 
Cecilia, but though it had lost its freshness it had not by 
any means lost its sting, 

I don’t think she will be here just yet,” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, struggling to preserve her presence of mind. “ I 
have hear# from her to-day, and thejr are not able to leave 
town at present.” 

That is what she has said all along, but I cannot say 
that it seems to mo much of a reason.” 

“Not in itself, of course,” said Mrs. Carlyle; “but 
the reasons that have prevented them from leaving town 
have beery very important. First there was Richard’s 
work, and then his sisters were going to stay with them.” 

“It just shows what kind of ^people they are that they 
should thirik of going to town in August,” returned Lady 
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Carlyle, pausing to break a lance upon a side issue. 
suppose they would go by one of those summer excursions 
that Ihave seen advertised at railway stations — < five-shilling 
return tickets, Yarmouth to London.’ I am sure I hope 
they enjoyed their visit 1 ” 

‘‘They did not go after all,” said Cecilia, guilelessly 
falling into the trap. “ I could not quite make out why, 
but Hylda said they had been obliged to put them off.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Lady Carlyle triumphantly. “ You see, 
dear, it is just as 1 said ; your poor girl is obliged to catch 
at any straw to get out of your invitations! ” 

“ I can’t think how you can say such things ! ” burst 
out Cecilia, the angry tears filling her eyes. “ You seem 
to have no natural feeling at all ! One would think, being 
a mother yourself, you would know better how I feel about 

it. Why, even Nelson said to me the other day ” But 

here sobs drowned her voice. 

Lady Carlyle looked at her complacently. To see 
Cecilia helplessly giving herself away always put her in 
good humour. 

“lam sure I am quite ready to sympathise with you,” 
she said, “ only you never will accept my condolences. It 
must be very trying for you to have the very servants 
noticing how Hylda neglects you.” 

“ She does not neglect me I ” cried Cecilia, distracted at 
finding what an advantage she had given to the enemy. 
“ She would have been here now if Hichard had not got a 
new appointment. It is a very good one indeed. Other 
people think him a rising man even if you don’t.” 

“ That is exactly what I always did think him,” said 
Lady Carlyle. “ I consider him a typical ‘Specimen of 
a self-raised man. But I am glad to hear he has got an 
appointment,” she added, feeling that she had gone rather 
too far. “ Is it something under Government ? ” 

“Not exactly,” said poor Cecilia. “ I believe it is con- 
nected with a paper; but I did not quite understand 
about it.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Lady Carlyle, majestically, “ some- 
thing like young Brownf who reports for the Stowhunj 
Gazette. Well, I hope he will get on nicely with it. Yon 
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must have been very pleased to hear of it, I am sure, 
dear. But I must not forget to tell you my little piece of 
news. Tristram's godfather is dead, and has left him fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

“ To him that hath shall be given I ” were the words 
that passed through Mrs. Carlyle’s mind but they were 
not words that would have seemed appropriate to Tristram 
hiniself. Having lost what he valued most, it mattered 
little to him what else was given or taken away. If Hylda 
had been his wife, the money would have been welcome ; 
but, as it was, he cared little for it ; he could have done 
perfectly well without it, but, since it had come to him, he 
must put it to use ; and, having arranged his affairs on a 
more satisfactory footing at the Court, he resolved to take 
a house in London, and throw himself more completely into 
political life. Bachelor's chambers were all very well for a 
time, but as his work increased, he found his quarters too 
small for him ; and now that he could afford it, there was 
no reason why he should not be comfortably housed. 

House-hunting was a dreary business, however, when 
all the time unbidden thoughts were rising in his mind of 
what Hylda would have wished, and thought, and sug- 
gested ; and he was thankful to accept a proposal from his 
mother that she should come up and settle the business for 
him, while hd took a much-needed holiday. It was one of 
the things that she could do to perfection, and woe betide 
the unfortunate house agent or furniture dealer who at- 
tempted to get the better of her. 

Lady Carlyle was all energy at once ; not only would she 
have a co|^genial task in hand, but she could at the same 
time carry out a little plan of her own. She had long felt 
that the mysteries of Hylda's married life ought to be un- 
ravelled. Tristram, of course, could not do it, and Cecilia 
was quite incapable; the duty must, therefore, devolve upon 
herself. 

As soon as her son had taken his departure for Scotland, 
she star4d off upon her expedition, and, with a man and 
maid in her train, took up her abode at the family hotel 
where she was accustomed to stay during her visits to 
London. • Foi* some days after her arrival she was too 
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busy to think of her niece. Tristram had left her a list of 
likely houses, and she was obliged to visit them all before 
she could make a decision ; but having at last fixed upon 
the one that seemed to answer best to his requirements, 
she felt that she might indulge herself with a holiday 
before she entered upon the work of furnishing. 

Flo Weston had not bargained for her elder sicter’s 
company, when she asked for an invitation to Beryl Villa. 
She was very fond of Ellen, but she wanted to ‘‘cut a 
dash ” while she was in London, as she expressed it, and 
her sister’s presence would be a decided han^cap,^ Such a 
handicap was, however, precisely what Hylda wanted ; she 
felt that she could not undertake the boisterous Florence 
without someone to act as a check upon her, and, therefore, 
she asked her husband to extend the invitation. Eichard 
was nothing loth, and Ellen, who was anxious to see some- 
thing of philanthropic work in London, gladly consented. 

Hylda’s little drawing-room seemed quite crowded when 
two or three people were collected in it, and on the evening 
after her guests’ arrival, there was scarcely room to move. 
Greatly to her dismay, Jo Weston had chosen to escort his 
sisters to London, and instead of showing him that he had 
taken a liberty. Bichard had insisted on his remaining a 
second night; he had been out with his brother in the 
afternoon, and at tea-time they had returned, bringing 
Mr. Ehodes with them. 

Conversation was at a flood tide. Ellen was seriously 
catechising Mr. Ehodes as to his views on Pauperism and 
Old Age Pensions, while Flo chattered incessantly into his 
other ear. Eichard was listening with much amusement, 
encouraging Flo’s nonsense, and enjoying his friend’s sur- 
prise at Ellen’s information ; while Jo, lolling on the sofa 
at Hylda’s side, was telling her that he had been half over 
London that day without seeing such a pretty face as hers. 

“Hullo*! Here’s a grand turn-out pulling up at your 
gate 1 ” he exclaimed suddenly, starting up from his in- 
elegant attitude, “I told Flo to bring all her smartest 
gewgaws, for she would be safe to meet some of the nobs, 
and here they come right enough I My eye, what a funny 
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old girl 1 I say, Hylda, do come and look at her I She’s 
just like a cockatoo with a bonnet on.” 

Hylda gave one look, then rising hastily from her seat, 
she went over to her husband. 

‘‘Eichardl” she said in a low tone of consternation, 

“ what shall we do, my aunt is coming in 1 ” 

She had had some unreasoning hope that he would 
sweep all the visitors to the four points of the compass, 
but she was doomed to disappointment ; he only shrugged 
his shoulders, and a look of decided ill-humoui; came over 
his face. 

“ She won’t like this kind of thing at all,” whispered 
Hylda under cover of Flo’s loud voice. 

“Well,* she is only an ordinary human being,” said 
Bichard sulkily ; “ she can’t expect to have the streets of 
conversation cleared for her.” 

Hylda turned away from him hopelessly, and at that 
moment the door opened, and the maid announced, “ Lady 
Carlyle.” 

Balph Bhodes started ; he had been quite unconscious 
that anyone was approaching, and to find himself suddenly 
face to face, with the mother of his late rival was disturb- 
ing in the extreme ; he had made up his mind that Tris- 
tram’s title was the sole cause of his success, and Lady 
Carlyle had no sooner entered the room than one of his 
worst moods settled down upon him. 

“ How do you do, my dear ? ” she said, giving Hylda a 
frigid salute : “I am staying in town for a little while, 
and thought that I would come and look you up, as you 
seem to have quite deserted us.” 

“ It was j^ery good of you,” said Hylda, keeping her 
aunt’s hana in her own, for now that they met face to 
face, a thousand remembrances of the past began to pull 
at her heartstrings. 

“ I do not call that kind of thing goodmss^" said Lady 
Carlyle severely ; “ it is no more than a duty.” 

“ Which implies that it is not a pleasure,” "observed 
Bichard. / 

Hylda wished that he would be silent; things were 
awkward enough already without his making them more so. 
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Come and sit on the sofa with me, Aunt Harriet,” she 
said. “ How was mamma when you saw her last ? Have 
you come straight from Stowbury ? ” 

The last words were lost in a noisy burst of laughter 
from the group near the window, and Lady Carlyle put up 
her eyeglass that she might examine the other occupants 
of the room. . 

did not know that you thought of standing for 
Parliament,” she said, turning to Bichard. « 

‘*1 havQ no intention of such a thing,” returned 
Eichard, raising his eyebrows. 

Oh, indeed ! I thought these must be some of your 
possible constituents.” 

“ “ They are my sisters and my brother,” said Eichard 
haughtily; “will you allow me to introduce them, or 
perhaps you would rather be introduced to Mr. Ealph 
Ehodes, who hopes to contest Sir Tristram Carlyle’s seat 
again at the next opportunity.” 

Lady Carlyle felt that she had put herself in the wrong, 
and was obliged to confess, as she had done in her former 
encounter with Eichard, that he was not an easy person to 
trample on. 

“ I shall be very glad to see them presently,” she said, 
“ but I must have a little talk with Hylda first ; I have a 
great deal to say to her.” 

Eichard walked ofi with his head in the air ; he felt that 
he had asserted himself successfully, and he was not dis- 
posed to make terms with his antagonist. 

The little storm seemed to have cleared the sky, for 
Lady Carlyle had much rectitude in her composition, and 
nothing made her so agreeable as the convictj|pn that she 
had been in the wrong. Instead of administering the 
caustic reproofs with which she had come prepared, she 
talked amicably to her niece, telling her pieces of Stowbury 
news, and commenting kindly upon her pale looks. Hylda, 
in fact, had much ado to restrain her tears; a strange 
yearning *af ter her old home seemed to be sapping her self- 
command, while all the time she was in am agony of 
suspense as to what woiQd happen next. Mr. Ehodes had 
no respect of persons, and though his independence was 
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too sincere to be despised, it certainly made him at times 
a most alarming companion. He showed his contempt 
for the aristocracy on the present occasion by inciting Flo 
to the wildest extravagances, and Hylda looked more and 
more uncomfortable as jokes and laughter followed each 
other in a' crescendo of merriment. She glanced appeal- 
ingly at Richard, but he kept his head carefully turned 
away, and though he did not actually join in the proceed- 
ings,*he made no attempt to stop them. 

Lady Carlyle rose at last from her seat, saying with a 
majestic air of displeasure, “I must try and see you at 
some time when you are less engaged ; can you not come 
and luncl^ with me some day ? ** 

“ I shaU be very glad,” said Hylda, determined to accept 
the invitation before her husband had time to interfere. 

“ Come to morrow then, for I cannot quite tell when I 
shall be leaving town.** 

I will come if I possibly can,** said Hylda, ** but with 
visitors in the house ** 

Visitors I ** broke in Flo, who had caught the last 
words. ** There, Mr. Rhodes, did you hear that ? Does 
your sisteivin-law call you a visitor when you are in her 
house ? ** 

“ How do you know I have a sister-in-law? ** returned 
Mr. Rhodes; “have you been inquisitive enough to ask 
Weston questidhs about me?.** 

Flo burst out laughing. “ Questions about you ? WeU, 
what next 1 should like to know! As if I had ever 
troubled my head about you.’* 

“ Richard, will you see if the carriage is there ? ** said 
Hylda. Tl^e strain was becoming more than she could 
bear, and putting her hand through her aunt’s arm she led 
her from the room. 

“ Well, she’s got queer manners I ** said Flo. “ She 
stared at me as if she’d never seen a girl in a coat and tie 
before ! I flatter myself my get-up’s rather fetching, all 
the same 1 - What do you think, Mr. Rhodes ? ’* * 

“It is iquite time to go and dress for dinner,” said 
Hylda, coming back and putting an end to any further dis- 
cussion. 
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She could not let herself dwell on what had passed, it 
was too mortifying, and by way of stifling the recollection 
she began to plan an escape for the next day. A strange 
look passed over her face as she remembered how she had 
planned and schemed to meet Bichard in the past ; it was 
certainly one of Time’s revenges that she should have to 
plan and scheme to meet her own people now. 

“ What are you going to do with yourselves to-day ? ” 
asked Bichard, as he greeted his sisters next mornings* 

“I don’t know,” said Flo, ‘‘I want to see whatever 
there is to be seen.” 

“ There is not very much at this time of year,” said 
Bichard, “ but I have borrowed some tickets for yie Boyal 
Botanic. Suppose you take them there, Hylda ? ” 

“Very well,” said Hylda. She felt herself to bo a 
deceiver, but there was no help for it, apparently ; she 
could not risk a collision, for, if he told her not to go, she 
should only disobey him. She would tell him all about it 
afterwards, and so satisfy her conscience. 

“ I have an engagement in town, this morning,” she 
said, as soon as he had left the house, taking Jo with him 
on his way back to Yarmouth. “ I promised my aunt to 
lunch with her at her hotel, but I will meet you at Begent’s 
Park at four o’clock.” 

“ I don’t know that I care to go out to-day,” said Ellen. 
“ I feel quite tired out.” ^ 

“ I think you had better try and come, if you can,” said 
Hylda ; “ the gardens are very quiet, and the air will do 
you good.” 

Ellen said no more, and, as soon as she had despatched 
her household business, Hylda went into the dra^ving-room. 

“ I have given orders for your lunch to be ready at half- 
past one,” she said, “ and the maid will fetch a cab for you 
when it is time to start.” 

“ What time did you say that you were going to leave 
the hotel ? ” asked Flo. 

“ I shall leave soon after three, I expect ; but* anyway, I 
shall be waiting for you at four o’clock.” ^ 

She heaved a sigh of relief as she left the house behind 
her and started on her solitary way. It seemed incredible 
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that the thought of meeting her aunt could cause her such 
gladneeSi and yet there was no doubt that she had not felt 
so lighthearted for weeks. 

Lady Carlyle had not been prepared for the effect that 
the sight of her niece had had upon her. In old days, she 
had looke*d upon Hylda with coldness and severity, and 
had regarded her as quite unworthy of the honour of being 
Tristram's bride ; but when she beheld her amid her new 
surroundings, she seemed to see Hylda, for the first time, 
as she was ; and if she had been of a poetical turn of mind, 
she would have compared herself to the attendant spirit 
gazing on the lady among the rabble crew of Comus ! 

She had declared that Hylda's marriage should banish 
her from her regard* for ever; but, strangely enough, it 
seemed, instead, to be the first step towards affection. 

She made no allusion to the unpleasant experiences of 
the preceding day, when her niece arrived, and they sat 
down to lunch with a more cordial feeling towards each 
other than had ever animated them before. They found 
plenty to talk about, without touching on dangerous topics, 
and Hylda felt that she had never yet done her aunt 
justice. 

Luncheon was nearly over when their Ute-a-Ute received 
an unexpected interruption ; there was a sound of footsteps 
outside, the door opened without any preliminary knock, 
and Sir Tristr^ walked into the room ! 

It was an awkward monaent for all three, but, perhaps, 
on the whole. Lady Carlyle was the most taken aback. 
Hylda had been feeling such a renewal of the old familiar 
atmosphere that it seemed no more than natural to see 
her cousin, twhile Tristram had succeeded so little as yet in 
eradicating Hylda's image from hft heart, that he had 
never lost his surprise at finding his world empty of her 
presence. 

But Lady Carlyle had told her son that she never 
wished to look upon Hylda's face again, and though she 
had not prfned him by constantly reverting to the subject, 
she had Iw him know, in spite of her silence, that she had 
no intention of forgiving the offender. It was distinctly 
embarrassing, therefore, to be found in friendly converse 

* N 
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with her, and she wished that her son had been good 
enough to remain in Scotland. 

My dear Tristram, how you startled me ! ” she said, 
as soon as she recovered breath enough to speak. Why 
have you come in such an unexpected way ? ” ^ 

“ I was obliged to come up on business,” said Tristram. 

I forgot to teflegraph until after the train had started, but 
I thought I would come here on the chance of finding 
you. I must only stay a few minutes, as I am on mf way 
to the Hom\3 Office.** 

He had scarcely looked at Hylda, and she rose and took 
up her gloves. 

“I must be going now,** she said. ‘‘I have to meet 
my sisters-in-law at Regent’s Park at four o’clock.” 

Lady Carlyle gave a little shudder at the thought, but it 
was rather a relief that Hylda had some engagement to 
put an end to the awkwardness of the situation, and she 
said nothing to detain her. 

“ How are you going,” asked Tristram, as he held the 
door open for her. 

** I shall take a cab,” said Hylda. 

“ I will see you into one,” said Tristram. 

It was painful in the extreme to him to be with her, but 
he would not treat her with less courtesy than he would 
have done if she had been a stranger. He felt tongue- 
tied as he walked beside her down the broad staircase. In 
the old days he had a million things to tell her if they 
were only separated for a few weeks, but though so much 
had happened since their last meeting, he felt that there 
was nothing he could say. When two lives have been 
thus wrenched apart, the rest is silence. 

Not a word would have passed between them if Hylda 
had not forced herself to speak. 

“I must congratulate you on your good fortune,” she 
said, as they reached the hall. 

** My gpod fortune ? ” said Tristram, hearing the words 
in a bewildered way, but not understanding the?n. 

“ Yes ; I have just been hearing about your legacy.** 

“ Have you ? It was scarcely worth talking about.” 

Such a thing as an increase of income seemed so utterly 
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worthless to him at the present moment that he wondered 
how she could speak of it ; but Hylda misinterpreted his 
meaning, and believing that he was vexed at her having 
presumed to discuss his affairs, she drew herseU up and 
said no ;pore. 

The cab was called, and Tristram went out to see his 
cousin off, feeling the miserable weight* still upon his 
tongue. 

‘^Here you are I ’• cried a voice behind them. “ I have 
been waiting here quite ten minutes ; I thought you would 
turn up before long ! ** 

Tristram looked indignantly at the intruder. This 
tall, bouncing girl,, dressed in an exaggeration of the 
prevailing fashion, with her unrefined voice and gestures, 
must be suffering from some strange delusion when she 
claimed Hylda*s acquaintance. But even as the thought 
crossed his mind, Hylda turned towards him with quiet 
dignity. 

*^This is Miss Weston,** she said. '‘We had better 
start at once, Florence, or we shall be late.** 

She just touched her cousin’s hand, and bowed to him 
gravely as they drove away ; but as soon as he was out of 
sight she turned to her sister-in-law : 

“How is it that you came to the hotel?** she said. 
“ And where, is Ellen ? I arranged to meet you at the 
Gardens.** 

“ Ellen had a headache, ’**said Flo, not at all abashed by 
her reproving tone, “ so I came out and amused myself 
a bit.** 

“ But it is not safe to alter plans in that way, we might 
have misSbd, and then what would vou have done ? ** 

“ Oh, I’d have found my way alt right ; I’m not such a 
baby as all that. But I say, Hylda, what a sly little puss 
you are I ‘ Going to lunch with my aunt 1 * Oh ! yes, 
I daresay I No wonder you didn’t want me to turn up and 
spoil spo^.” 

“ I dc^t know what you mean,” said Hylda, coldly. 
“ My ccmsin happened to be there, and saw me down to 
the door ; there is nothing in that.” 

Oh, no, of course not,” returned Flo ; “ but a little 
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bird told me a pretty story about that same cousin. The 
titles are not to have it all their own way, and a clever 
brain and a black moustache can sometimes get the •better 
of them ! 

“ Do you mean that Richard has dared to say anything 
to you about my cousin?” said Hylda, in a choked 
voice. 

** If you think there’s anything that Dick wouldn’t dare, 
you don’t know him, that’s all. Why shouldn’t he tell 
us the tale, either ? It’s as good as a penny novelette any 
day. But I’ll just see what he says when he hears of this 
new chapter! Let me see, what shall I call it? ‘The 
Bride and the Baronet.’ How does that sound ? ”r 

“ It sounds like yourself — ^heartless and vulgar,” was the 
answer that Hylda would have, liked to have given, but 
controlling herself with an effort, she said nothing. She 
dreaded the effect of Flo’s tasteless jokes upon Richard, 
but she would rather have cut out her tongue than have 
asked her to keep silence on the subject ; she must speak 
to him first herself, and then his sister might say what she 
liked. 

That walk in the Botanical Gardens remained in Hylda’s 
mind, as one of the nightmares of her life, to the end of 
her days. Flo cared nothing for plants or flowers and 
passed through one conservatory after anotljer, comment- 
ing on the appearance of all whom they mot until Hylda 
felt utterly sick. The only comfort was that Flo did not 
much mind whether she got any reply or not ; so long as 
she could hear her own voice she was very well amused, 
and Hylda was at liberty to pursue her own thoughts as 
she walked beside her. But when she insisted on going up 
a wooded knoll to look at the view and managed to drop 
her parasol at the feet of a gentleman who was comirg up. 
Hylda felt that she could risk no more, and breaking off' 
the voluble thanks for its return that seemed likely to 
lengthen yito a conversation, she hurried away to the 
nearest entrance and called a cab. 

She was relieved to find that Flo had turned salky and 
would not speak, for it gave her time to think over what 
she was going to say to her husband ; it was still only six 
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o'clock and she should have plenty of time to speak to him 
before dinner. 

But when they reached the house she found that he had 
not yet returned, and to her vexation the clock struck half- 
past seven before he came in. 

I am sorry I am so late,” he said, putting his head in 
at the drawing-room door, “ you go and Begin and I will 
conjjB as soon as I have washed my hands.” 

Hylda*s heart sank ; there was no hope now unless her 
sister-in-law's iU-temper kept her silent all thb evening. 

If she had known her better she would not have expected 
such a thing. Flo's first thought when she had been 
thwarted in any of .her little plans was revenge, and she 
was thankful now to feel that she had such a powerful 
weapon in reserve. She bided her time until the dessert 
was put upon the table, but as soon as they were alone she 
took advantage of a momentary silence. 

You haven’t asked us yet what we’ve been doing,” she 
said. 

“I know what you’ve been doing,” said Bichard. 
” How did you like the Botanic ? ” 

” You think you are very clever, no doubt,” said his 
sister, ignoring his question, “but you don’t know every- 
thing. 1 had a nice little adventure first.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Eichard, who was* always 
ready to be amused by Flo’s nonsense. 

Well, I went to a certain hotel, and there I saw a 
certain young lady coming out with a certain young 
gentleman. It was a very pretty sight, I can tell you, 
Dick, audit was a great pity you were not there to see.” 

“What rubbish are you talking^ now ? ” said Eichard, 
upon whose mind no idea of her meaning had yet dawned ; 
but chancing to look across at his wife, he saw that her 
face was white and her eyes strangely dilated. A new 
thought fiashed upon him, and he spoke in a tone that 
startled ^s sister. • 

“ Whore have you been to, Hylda ? Tell me at once.” 

HyldC answered calmly, in spite of her inward agita- 
tion ; 

“ I have been to lunch with my aunt,” she said. “ My 
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cousin came in unexpectedly on business, and Florence saw 
him putting me into a cab.” 

“ Unexpectedly I ” hissed Eichard, between his teeth. 

Hylda quivered as though she had been shot ; her 
husband’s look and manner revealed him in a ne.w aspect 
to her, and, for the moment, she felt more contempt than 
pain. 

We had better talk of this at another time,” she said, 
and rising from her chair, she swept out of the room. ** 

Ellen got ^p, and followed her, but Flo sat resolutely 
on, taking not the slightest notice of Hylda’s surprised 
glance. 

“ Now, I’ll tell you all about it,” she said in hen loudest 
tone, as the door was closing, and Hylda drew a long, 
shivering breath, and clasped her hands together. 

“ You must not think too much of what Flo says,” said 
Ellen, loading her sister-in-law to a chair, and taking her 
hand in a kind pressure, She lets her tongue run away 
with her, but you will find that a few words from you will 
put things right with Eichard.” 

Hylda turned away proudly for a moment, then letting 
her sorrow get the better of her, she hid her tearful face 
upon Ellen’s shoulder. She had no hope herself that 
things would be so easily put right as Ellen seemed to 
suppose, but she felt that she was a person to be trusted, 
and forgetting the estimation in which she Had once held 
her, she clung to her as though she had found a support on 
which she could lean. 




CHAPTER XV. 

Sir Tristram concluded his business satisfactorily at the 
Home Office that afternoon ; he went over the new house 
with his mother ; he dined at the hotel, and went after- 
wards to his club to keep an appointment with a con- 
stituent ; he went to bed at two, and got up again at four 
to be in time to catch the Scotch mail, and all the time 
he gave himself not a moment for thought. 

But when he had once started on his journey, he found 
that sleep refused to come at his call, and that his brain 
would no longer be controlled. If he had known of the 
meeting in store for him, no power on earth would have 
dragged him to it, and yet was it not better that the first 
plunge should be over ? 

He had seen her again, and the image that he had 
cherished so long in his heart was gone for ever. 

The bright-faced, light-hearted girl whom he had loved 
so long had passed away, and in her stead he saw a 
woman with depths in her eyes that he did not dare to 
fathom. What was it that had caused the change ? Six 
months df happiness would have left her where it had 
found her; some other and ^deeper. experience must have 
befallen her. . 

He had never eipected that her future would be a bliss- 
ful one, and he had hardly even hoped for it, for to have 
found nothing but happiness in her life with Richard 
would h^e meant that she had a^nk to his •level. But 
now th^ he had seen that haunting look in her eyes he 
would nat^e given everything that he possessed if only he 
could have numbed her soul to suffering. 
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He longed and yet he feared to penetrate the Beorets of 
her lot. What nameless sorrows had she to endure — what 
hidden trials to combat? But why should he seek to 
knowi for in any case he was powerless to aid : he could 
only stand outside her prison door and picture the terrors 
within. 

He roused himself at last with a shrug of the shoulders ; 
how could he tell that all this was not a figment of the 
brain ? Very possibly Hylda was as happy as the day was 
long, and he^ was building all this fabric on the foundation 
of a natural awkwardness at meeting him again. Of 
course it could not have been pleasant for her, and no 
doubt when she got home she told her husband all about 
it, and claimed his sympathy in consequence. He bit his 
lip as he thought of it, and ground his heel upon the car- 
riage floor. 

But it was not/possible that he should cherish such 
anger long ; in spite of all reasoning, in spite of all 
arguments, he knew that Hylda was unhappy, and he 
almost regretted now that he had not encouraged his 
mother to speak more openly. Lady Carlyle had felt 
bound to make up for her apparent inconsistency by 
indulging in some very stinging remarks. She told 
Tristram that she felt it was only due to his aunt to try 
and find out a little about Hylda, and that when she visited 
Beryl Villa she saw such a sad spectacle that she could do 
no less than ask her to come to the hotel for a little quiet 
conversation. 

What was that sad spectacle ? With a savage delight 
in tearing open bis wound he set himself to conjecture. 
Had Lady Carlyle broken in upon a domestic quarrel ? Was 
Eiohard abusing his wife, perhaps even striking her ? He 
had turned away from his mother without asking a question, 
fearing to hear what she might have to tell ; but now he 
wished with heart and soul that he had been less of a 
coward. ^ . 

After a time, however, his common-sense cam\ back to 
him ; he knew Bichard well enough to feel certainVhat he 
would not make common talk of his disagreements\ven if 
he had them, and he knew his mother too well not to be 
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quite aware that the sight of such a young woman as he 
had met yesterday wodd be quite enough to constitute a 
**Sad spectacle’* in her eyes. He might as well console 
himself by putting the best face upon the matter, for even 
if Hylda was in trouble there was nothing that he could 
do for her*; he could never help her now, and as the train 
sped northwards the wheels reverberated with the “never, 
never, never,’* of hopeless despair. 

As* soon as Lady Carlyle returned to the Court she 
hastened over to call on her sister-in-law.* She had 
written to tell her that she had seen Hylda, but had 
reserved all details until they met. Cecilia was longing to 
hear what she had to teM, and yet jealous that she should 
have to hear it ; she* knew that, however good the news 
might be, Harriet would infect it somehow with a bitter 
flavour, and she felt more than ordinarily nervous as she 
saw the carriage drive up. 

Lady Carlyle knew perfectly well what Cecilia’ was 
feeling, and she greeted her with much grim satisfaction ; 
it was very sad, of course, that she should be so severely 
punished, but then what would become of the world if 
punishment was not dealt out to those who deserved it ? 
“Justice before all things” was her motto, and she flattered 
herself that she carried it out very successfully. 

She knew that Mrs. Carlyle would not dare to ask a 
question about her daughter, and so, like a oat with a 
mouse, she played with her fears for awhile, telling her about 
the new house and describing the glories of its furniture 
and decoration. 

“ It is a great contrast to Beryl Villa,” she said at last. 

Cecilia Started, much as the mouse does when it feels the 
first pat of the cruel paw upon its bank. 

“ Of course they had to begin in a small house,’* she 
said, “ it was very wise of them to do so.” 

“ Very wise,” assented Harriet, “ I am so glad that you 
see that, dear. 1 know you cannot help yo^ natural 
leaning tcf extravagance, but it would have been fatal if 
you had^ncouraged your poor daughter in it. With such 
a set of ^ople as she has round her the only thing for her 
to do is to keep out of sight.” 
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« What people do you mean ? You only spoke of seeing 
Hylda in your letter.** 

I did not want to harrow your feelings in writing,** 
said Harriet, who had apparently no objection to doing so 
by word of mouth. “ I was so glad you were not with me ; 
of course it was painful for me, but not nearly so painful 
as it would ha^ve been for you.** 

** But do tell me what you mean’?** cried poor Cecilia, 
tortured beyond endurance, You make things much 
worse by your way of telling them.** 

Lady Carlyle could not resist a little smile ; she despised 
flattery, but she was not proof against such a compliment 
as this, though she felt that humility required her to 
disclaim it. 

It would not be possible to make this worse than it 
was,** she said ; ** really, it was no wonder that Hylda looked 
pale and confused, for such a collection of objectionable 
people I never saw in my life before.** 

“ Was Hylda looking pale?’* cried Mrs. Carlyle, ignoring 
all the rest of the sentence. “ She has never spoken of 
being unwell.** 

Oh, she seems to be quite well as far as health goes. 
I don’t think anyone could be surprised at her feeling 
embarrassed when I went in, it must have been a very 
awkward moment for me to appear.” 

I don’t see much in that,” said Cecilia; determined to 
show flght as long as she could,” anyone may have ob- 
jectionable callers, and, no doubt, there are all sorts of 
people living in a place like St. John’s Wood.” 

“No doubt,” said Lady Carlyle, drily; “but these 
people did not live in St. John’s Wood, they* were Mr. 
Weston’s relations frofn Yarmouth.” 

There was a little pause while she looked about her 
complacently, and poor Cecilia gasped for breath. 

“ I had Hylda to lunch at the hotel with me,” she went 
on at length ; “ 1 felt that 1 should like to mak&some little 
amends to her for the disadvantage at which sh\ had been 
placed, but 1 did not pain her by any allusion to it, and of 
course she was only too thankful to be silent.** ^ 

Lady Carlyle had spent some time in finding a 
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justification for her act of relenting towards her niece, 
and she had at last hit upon the idea of making it appear 
as an amends for the mortification that Hylda had been 
compelled to undergo. It satisfied her conscience, but it 
harcUy satisfied Cecilia’s heart, and the two parted on 
terms more strained than ordinary. 

Tristram knew perfectly well what kind joi account of 
her daughter Mrs. Carlyle would receive, but he understood 
the faihily politics too well to intercede on her behalf ; his 
mother felt that she was only carrying out the* decrees of 
Providence, and any interference would only have seemed 
to her impious in the extreme. But though he could not 
shield the victim from her blows, he could apply a healing 
balm afterwards ; he* had never spoken to his aunt of 
Hylda since the wedding day, but it was time that this 
selfishness should end. 

He made an early visit to the Manor after his return, 
and found his aunt in the drawing-room. The autumn 
evening was closing in, and he felt a thrill of compassion 
as he saw her sitting alone in the gloomy room. 

‘‘ Oh, Tristram, my dear, I am glad to see you I ” she 
exclaimed.* began to think that I should never see 
anyone to speak to again.” 

Tristram kissed her affectionately, and, sitting down by 
her side, he listened with patience to her narration of the 
many liUle hodsehold affairs that she had now no one to 
take an interest in. 

“ I think I shall have to go away for the winter, it is so 
lonely now,” she said, but there she stopped ; in spite of 
her absorption in her own feelings she remembered that 
she ought not to speak to him of Hylda. 

Tristram, however, would not let the opening slip. ** I 
don’t wonder that you feel being alone,” he said; “I 
suppose you have heard that I have seen Hylda twice ? ” 

“ No, I have not,” said Mrs. Carlyle. 

saw ^er first at the Foreign OfSce reception,” said 
Tristram, going on bravely now the ice was once broken ; 
“ she wa»' looking very well and very bright. Then I saw 
her again the day she lunched with my mother, but only for 
a few minutes as she was going on to meet some friends.” 
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Mrs. Oarlyle looked at him eagerly ; his news was to her 
like water in the desert, and the sympathetic tone in which 
he uttered it soothed her wounded spirit. 

have not seen Weston,” he went on, ‘‘but I met a 
friend the other day, a Mr. Dudley-Hartnell, who is one of 
the best fellows I Imow, and he told me that he has given 
him a berth it. his office. Weston is very lucky, for there 
are plenty of men who would be glad to ^ in his place.” 

He got up as he finished speaking ; he had mentioiied the 
facts, but ke could not bear a discussion of them afterwards. 

His aunt put her hand on his arm as he said good-bye, 
“You are very good to me, Tristram," she said, in a 
trembling voice, and Tristram weint f|iWay without attempt- 
ing any reply. 

He had said not a word to her of the change that he 
had noticed in Hylda’s looks at their second meeting ; it 
would be cruel to disturb her with what was after all only 
a surmise of his own, and the best thing for himself was 
to try and believe in it as little as he could. 

If Tristram could have had a glimpse behind the scenes 
at Beryl Villa, he would, however, have found it even more 
difficult than he did at present to belie his fears. Flo's 
mischief -making had not produced any open rupture ; she 
had soon forgotten it again, as she had more important 
affairs in hand, and if she had been asked. she would have 
said that Bichard remembered it as little as herself. 
Hylda, however, could have told a different tale ; she had 
never re-opened the subject, for it was too painful to be 
spoken of unless it was absolutely forced upon her, but she 
knew perfectly well that it was vividly present to her 
husband’s mind. She saw the suspicious g!lance with 
which he scanned hei^ letters ; she noticed the determined 
way in which he questioned her about her daily plans and 
arrangements, and her heart swelled as she realised that 
he distrusted her. It was some time before she would 
allow it, sjioh a thing was too hideous for bel^f, and she 
racked her brains to think of some other explanation of his 
conduct, but day by day he showed more clearlj/What his 
thoughts were, and she wondered sadly what sh^could do 
to dispel them. 
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It was long since she had felt any inclination to touch 
her books, but one day happening to take up a volume of 
Bacon’s works, it opened at the Essay’ on Suspicion. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than 
to know little, and therefore men should remedy suspicion 
by procuring to know more and not to keep their thoughts 
in smother.” 

She read the words attentively; perhaps they were 
heaveip sent, and if she followed their advice and spoke 
openly to her husband she might put an end tp their un- 
happy division, but as she cast her eye to the top of the 
page it lit on a sentence that disheartened her — ** Sus- 
picions ainong thought^ are like bats among birds, they 
ever fly by twilight.” ‘ 

That Bichard could entertain suspicions of her proved 
that the sun of love had set, and that twilight had gathered 
over their lives ; unless she could relight the sun she could 
not dispel the shadowy thoughts that hovered in the gloom. 
In such a case speech was worse than useless, it would 
only accentuate what was as yet vague and formless ; let 
him suspect what he liked, it was the fact that he could 
suspect her at all that wrung her heart. 

** No tongne can mend ench pleadings ; faith, requited 
With fcUsehood, — love, at last aware 
Of Boorn, — hopes early blighted.” 

But here she ’checked herself ; her bitter thoughts were 
outstepping the truth, and if liglit was ever to dawn upon 
them it could only be from a clear estimate of what had 
caused the darkness. It was not true to say that Bichard 
had requited her faith with falsehood nor that he scorned 
her love ; fle had revealed himself as he was from the first, 
but her eyes had been blinded and she had not seen ; nor 
did he now complain that she loved too well and wearied 
too long, for his jealousy showed that he still valued her 
affection. 

When Einhard, in the days of their courtship, had told 
her that sne would have to submit to him in everything, 
and thatyhe should punish her if she disobeyed, she had 
nestled Inr head against his shoulder and thought that his 
love-makinjg; was as delightful as it was original ; but now 
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that she found his words were not bright-coloured fancies 
but hard and impenetrable facts, they wore anothk aspect 
in her eyes. 

Like many another pair their married life had begun in 
unison, but no two lives can go on thus to the end, and as 
interests develop and widen, unison must change into 
harmony or else it will inevitably fall into discord. Hylda 
recognised this truth though she had never put it into 
words, but she knew well that her husband would never 
acknowledge it. His idea of married life was neither one 
of harmony nor discord : it was unison plain and simple, 
and nothing else would satisfy him. She had not even the 
poor consolation of reproaching \im with having deceived 
her: he had told her so all along,* and the only thing 
to be done was to accept the position. At least she retained 
his love, and doubtless many and many a neglected wife 
would be thankful to change with her ; to live with a man 
whose love was dead was a fate far more terrible than the 
one which she had to encounter, and instead of repining 
she ought to be bracing herself up with cheerful courage 
for the life before her. 

That she could take this view of the situation showed 
that she had advanced many steps on the road of experi- 
ence. A year ago, if she was thwarted in her wants and 
wishes, she had called heaven and earth, to witness that 
she was cheated of her just rights ; but nOw the universe 
seemed to her no longer a place created for her personal 
environment, the enlarging of her life had taught her 
humility, and she began to look upon herself as an 
insignificant atom in the world rather than as an im- 
portant factor. • 

The lesson was wholesome, but it was not altogether 
pleasant ; still, Hylda could have borne it if she could only 
have preserved her belief in her husband’s greatness. It 
was the loss of this that took the colour from her cheeks 
and the light from her eyes ; she had regarded him as 
better andi nobler than all other men, and now she was 
forced to acknowledge that he was nothing more than a 
very faulty piece of humanity, with plenty of wew where 
she had thought only to find flowers. 
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It was for her a time oi cruel test and trial, but it would 
have been harder to bear even than it was, if Ellen’s unob- 
trusive sympathy had not done something to relieve it. 

The sisters had at first been asked to stay a fortnight, 
but the time had slipped away and they still remained at 
Beryl Villa. Hylda was only too willing to keep them ; she 
shrank from the thought of being alone with Richard^ -and 
Ellen’s presence was a safeguard. Her relations with Flo 
were not quite so comfortable, but they did not come much 
into collision, for having wreaked her petty spjte Flo had 
turned aside to her own affairs. 

“ How happy could I be with either, was not a passing 
mood witti the youngeij Miss Weston, but a continuous 
state of mind. She had been so used to admiration from 
her earliest girlhood that it had become to her the very 
breath of life, and if one adorer was out of sight she must 
at once entrap another. Charlie Fisher was all very well 
for Yarmouth, but she had set her heart now upon a London 
beau, and here was Ralph Rhodes ready to her hand 1 

Whether she was destined to succeed in her aim did not 
at once appear ; that Rhodes liked her society was evident, 
and thou^ he laughed at her, he also laughed with her ; he 
came frequently to Beryl Villa, and Richard encouraged him. 

“Do you think it is wise to ask Mr. Rhodes here so 
often ? ” said 9ylda, one day. 

She was glad to have a subject on which they could 
converse in friendly fashion; for she was resolved that she 
would not let any estrangement creep into her manner 
towards her husband. 

“ Why not ? ” asked Richard. 

“ Florence seemsto pay himgreatattentions,” saidHylda. 

“My dear child 1’* said Richard,* in his superior tone, 
“if we had tried to keep all the people that Flo has paid 
attentions to out of her way, we should have had to shut 
her up in solitary confinement. There is safety in numbers, 
so far as s^ is concerned, and as for Rhodes, he is very 
well able to take care of himself.” 

“ Well, you are the person to decide,’* said Hylda, “ but. 
I shouli think he is just the kind of man whom your 
father would thoroughly dislike.” 
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** Yes, you are about right there. If you want to see an 
illustration of the Kilkenny cats, put my father and a red- 
hot Bad. into the same room. I always keep a decent veil 
over my opinions when I am down at Yarmouth. But, as 
I said before, you needn’t be afraid; if you had known ^ss 
Flo as long as 1 have you would see that her nonsense goes 
for -nothing at all.” 

Hylda was silenced, but her conscience was not at ease 
nevertheless ; she dared not say so to her husband, but in 
reality it was not Flo for whom she feared. While the 
younger sister paid her attentions, the elder sat in a corner 
and looked on, and Hylda had seen the expression in her 
eyes as she did so. How such a( man as Ralph Rhodes 
could attract her she could not con'ceive ; she had never 
done justice to the journalist’s good qualities, and she 
looked upon Ellen as immeasureably his superior, and felt 
convinced that an attachment on her part could only 
produce a harvest of bitterness. 

But, all the same, she was certain that such an attach- 
ment was not unlikely, and if she could have taken any 
means of transporting Mr. Rhodes for a season, she would 
certainly have done so. She felt sure that he cared nothing 
for Ellen ; he talked to her on serious subjects, but it was 
as he might have talked to a brother politician ; he admired 
her information, her accuracy, her powers of observation, 
but it was to the younger sister that he turned for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. 

Men do not marry for companionship,” thought Hylda 
bitterly, as she watched the little drama. 

She longed to be able to warn Ellen of the gulf that lay 
before her, but she did not know how to begin / it seemed 
an impertinence to imply that she cared for Mr. Rhodes, 
and yet on what other ground could she frame a warning ? 

The opportunity was put into her hands, however, in a 
way that she little expected. 

Mr. Rhodes came to dinner one evening in,taf possible, 
a more lively state of mind than usual. He attacked Flo 
with a stream of banter, and jokes and pleasantries grew 
fast and furious between the two. Ellen sat ij^noticed 
wbilo the talk went on, and when it was taken up again in 
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the drawing-room she slipped out of the French window 
which stood open to the still October night. 

No one saw her except Hylda, and, with a sudden 
realisation of her fears, she followed and found her on 
the seat which stood under a tree on the miniature lawn ; 
she turned her face away at the sound of footsteps, but she 
was not quick enough to hide the tears which filled her 
eyes. 

“ 6h, Ellen, why did we ever have you here ? ” said 
Hylda, mournfully. “ It has brought you ’nothing but 
sorrow.** 

Ellen did not answer for a moment ; she was naturally 
so reserved that it wasjagony to her to have her feelings 
suspected, but to-night*" the depths of her heart had been 
stirred. 

‘‘I don’t regret it for a moment,** she said, the passion 
in her voice transforming it from its usual even quietness, 
** To love him is the happiest lot in the world.** 

Hylda was too startled to speak, she hardly knew her 
sister-in-law under such conditions as these, and the change 
alarmed her. 

There was a silence, and then Ellen spoke again in a 
more ordinary tone. ‘‘ It is quite hopeless, I know ; no 
one ever looks at mo when Flo is by, and it is not likely 
that they would. She has often thought that she cared 
for people, but' she really cares for him. Who could help 
it ? I would rather you had not found it out, but I know 
that I can trust you,” and so saying she took Hylda’s hand 
in hers and led her back to the drawing-room. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

** How do you do, Mrs. Weston ? We seem to be fated to 
meet in picture galleries I ** J ^ 

The speaker was Jock Chesterfora, ahd as he came across 
one of the picture rooms in the SoutL Kensington Museum 
and held out his hand to Hylda, he was shocked at the 
change in her appearance. 

“ I am afraid you are not feeling well,*' he said ; “ won't 
you come downstairs and have some tea ? " 

“ Oh, no, thank you," said Hylda; “I am quite well, 
but we have been in London all the summer, and it is a 
little trying of course." 

“ I should think so 1 " said Jock. “ I should soon die 
under such circumstances." 

Hylda looked at his bronzed face with a^ smile. “ You 
look fairly well at present," she said, a -gleam of her 
natural fun returning to her. 

“ So I ought," said Jock. “ I have had the most glorious 
time since I saw you last — ^fishing, shooting, swimming, 
and tramping, but I am going to get into harness now." 

“ What are you going to do ? " asked Hylda. 

“ Well, an unexpected piece of good luck has fallen in my 
way. I have got enough to live upon, as you know, but I 
always meant to do something after I had taken my degree ; 
I did not know exactly what, but while I was in Scotland 
I met Sir^ Tristram and he has offered me ;he post of 
private secretary. Isn’t it grand? " 

If Hylda could have heard that name without a pang 
she would have been delighted at his enthusiasm, I^)ut as it 
was she had some trouble to command her voice to reply 
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“ Of cours^e l know I am not fit for it,” said Jock, detect- 
ing her constrain.t hut putting it down to a wrong cause. 
“ But I really do moan to work, Mrs. Weston, though I’ve 
been lazy enough in the past. I do care about things, 
though I know I seem as if I didn’t, and I should like to 
feel that I had a hand in -some of the work of the world. 
Besides, it must do anyone good to be with such a man as 
your cousin. I shall have two rooms in his London house, 
so Ldaresay I shall see you sometimes.” 

“ When do you begin your work? ” asked Hylda, return- 
ing no answer to this last remark. 

“ I have begun already, and I find plenty to do. It is 
strange .that I should Jhave met you here. I had to see 
one of the curators om business. Do you often come ? ” 

“ Not very often,’/ said Hylda, but when I do I always 
look at that picture,” and she pointed to Vicat Cole’s 
Pool of London,” which hung on the opposite wall. 

“I can quite understand it,” said Jock appreciatively; 
but you are looking very tired still, I wish you would let 
me get you some tea.” 

No, thank you ; I am waiting here for some friends and 
am afraid of missing them. Ah I here they come,” she 
added, as Mr. Rhodes, Ellen, and Flo entered the room. 

The expedition had been a painful one to her all through 
but she felt npw that the climax was reached. If she and 
Ellen could have gone alone to the Museum she would 
have enjoyed a quiet time there, but Flo’s excitable 
presence spoiled everything. Hylda could not imagine 
what possessed her, for her tongue was not still a moment, 
but the mystery was explained when they reached their 
destination and found Mr. Rhodes in waiting at the 
entrance. • 

I knew you meant to come I ” she exclaimed triumph- 
antly. “It’s no use to try and take me in, I knew what 
you were up to all along. But now come and show me all 
there is tqfbe seen ; you can’t talk about tow^ drains to 
Ellen in a place like this I ” 

Hylda sighed impatiently as the loud-toned remarks fell 
on her^ar ; she knew that Flo had been annoyed on the 
previous evening by the persistence with which Mr. Rhodes 
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had talked to her sister of sanitary improvements, and had 
overheard her challenge to him to prove his repentance by 
escorting them to the Museum ; but she had looked upon 
it in the light of a joke, and had taken no heed of it. She 
was vexed at his arrival, but it was impossible to send him 
away .again, and she dragged along wesirily at tbe heels 
of her party until she could literally go no further. She 
would have been thankful if Jock Chesterford had taken 
his departure before the trio returned ; she knew his 
quizzing propensities, and shrank from the idea of having 
her sisters-in-law exposed to his ridicule, but he only 
bowed gravely in answer to her introduction, and she could 
not detect the slightest smile upon ^s face as he olistened 
to a remark from Flo’s ready tongue'. 

Such propriety was not to Flo’s tasi3, however ; greatly 
to her disgust, Mr. Ehodes had not responded with his 
usual alacrity to her advances, and had had the bad taste 
to interrupt several of her speeches with remarks addressed 
to her sister. She had lost her temper at last and was 
only partly mollified by his promise of sending her a copy 
of a novel of which they had been speaking ; he stood in 
need of a lesson, decidedly, and as soon as she Saw Jock 
Chesterford she felt that the opportunity lay ready to her 
hand. She sprang upon him, metaphorically speaking, as 
a tiger springs upon its prey, and before hei: sister-in-law 
had time to realise what she was doing she* had plunged 
into the thick of a desperate flirtation. 

Hylda turned pale with shame and despair, the better 
Jock behaved the worse she felt, for she knew that he must 
be filled with an inward loathing of the company in which 
he found himself. ** The Pool of London” became a night- 
mare to her for the refit of her life, for the mere thought 
of it was enough to recall those fearful moments. 

Sheer desperation nerved her at last to put an end to the 
scene. “ We must not keep you, Mr. Chesterford,” she 
said, and holding out her hand, she raised her ^yes to his 
with a look that all her pride could not hinder from being 
one of appeal. 

Jock met her glance with one of grave kindness^ which 
was extinguished the next moment by a look of comic 
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discomfiture, for, following Hylda’s example, Flo insisted 
upon seizing his hand and shaking it warmly 1 

An awkward silence fell upon the group after he had 
disappeared ; Hylda did not care to conceal her vexation, 
for she felt that Florence must be taught what proper 
behaviour was ; but Florence took no notice of Hylda, and 
seemed quite unconscious of her disapprobation. She had 
made up her mind that it would he delightful to return to 
Yarmouth as the betrothed of Mr. Rhodes ; whether she 
should marry him or not was a superfluous question, she 
had not at present got beyond the delicious triumph with 
which she should dash the hopes of her seaside admirers to 
the gnound. The thought of Charlie Fisher’s abject 
misery was irresistible ; she saw herself, in her mind’s eye, 
flashing her ring conspicuously in his downcast face, rush- 
ing to the door at the postman’s knock whenever he 
happened to spend the evening with them, and inventing 
many other exquisite torments at her leisure. 

The prospect was too fascinating to be relinquished for 
any fear of future difficulties, and this being so, she re- 
solved to stay at Beryl Villa until Ralph Rhodes’ subjugation 
was complete. But great as she knew her influence with 
Richard to be, she knew also that it would not do to try 
her sister-in-law’s endurance beyond a certain point, and 
therefore she managed to avoid an open dispute. Even 
Hylda could find no fault with her conduct during their 
return journey, and all through the evening she took care 
to say and do nothing which could offend. 

Mr. Rhodes did not put in an appearance next day, 
much |o Hylda’s relief, for she was beginning to feel 
heartily sick of the affair, and to wish, for Ellen’s sake, 
that he would keep away altogetSier ; but on the second 
day after their meeting at the Museum he arrived just as 
they had finished dinner, and was shown into the room 
where Richard sat alone over his wine. 

Hylda^and Ellen had gone out on to tlje lawn, and 
Flo listened impatiently for the dining-room door to 
open. 

** If wonder why he didn’t send me the book he promised 
me,’^she thought, “ but I suppose he is jealous, poor fellow. 
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Well, I can understand it ! and she sighed sentimentally, 
as she looked at her reflection in the glass. 

A footstep at the door made her start, and she turned 
away hastily, and sat down upon the sofa ; it was as she 
hoped, Ralph Rhodes came in alone, shutting the door 
carefully behind him. 

‘‘Oh, you are alone?’* he said, abruptly, as he glanced 
towards the open window. 

Flo did not resent his abruptness ; on the contrary,* she 
was flattered by it, and she felt an unwonted excitement as 
she listened for his next words. 

“I am sorry I did not send you that book yesterday,** 
he said, drumming nervously on the‘'mantelpiece, while he 
turned his back upon her and looked'into the mirror. 

“ Oh, I quite understood,** said Flo^hlandly. “ I know 
just how you felt.** 

“What on earth do you mean?** said, Ralph, stopping 
his unmelodious tune in amazement. 

“ Why, I saw what you thought that day at the Museum. 
But how was I to prevent Mr. Chesterford from talking to 
me, I should like to know ? ** 

She looked up at him with a coquettish glance that was 
quite lost upon him. 

“ It seemed to me that you talked to Mr. Chesterford a 
good deal more than he talked to you,** he remarked ; “ but 
as to the book, 1 was merely going to say that 1 forgot all 
about it ! ** 

Flo Weston had been snubbed before in the course of her 
life, but she had never yet felt snubbed. Mr. Rhodes had, 
however, succeeded in the latter feat, and she foi^nd it as 
disagreeable as it was novel. 

He looked at her idly in the glass as he spoke, and saw 
that a hot tide of colour had rushed over her face, and that 
her eyes were angry and defiant. 

“I*m in for it 1 ** he said to himself, with a little shrug 
of the shoulders ; “ but it’s her own fault for beirig such an 
idiot.** 

“ I wonder how you*ve got the face to stand there like 
that 1 ** she exclaimed, all her native vulgarity rushl^ng to 
the surface. “ Coming after me the way you*ve done, and 
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making everybody see what you meant. You’re' rather 
mistaken if you think you can treat me like that ; I shall 
just go and see what Bichard thinks of it.” 

Mr. Ehodes had lifted a china cup from the shelf while 
she was^speaking, and examined the mark at the bottom 
with much apparent interest. 

“I’ve been talking to Richard about ij; myself for the 
last half-hour,” he said, coolly. 

Ffo looked at him with sudden curiosity. Had she been 
mistaken after all, and was this indifference the newest 
thing in love-making? At any rate, she would wait to 
hear a little more. 

“ An4 what did Eicliard say ? ” she asked. 

“ He told me that Z had better come and try my chance. 
He could not sayj^at his father’s sentiments would be ; 
but, at any rate, ^en was old enough to judge for her- 
self.” 

“ Ellen I ” exclaimed Flo, in involuntary dismay. 

“ Yes,” said Ralph, putting the cup carefully down again. 
“ Did you think I cared about you ? ” 

He knew that it was a brutal thing to say, but if a girl 
chose to make a fool of herself, she must take the conse- 
quences. 

Flo turned cold and sick with anger. “ You did your 
best to make .me think so,” she flashed out. 

“ That is ‘entirely your own idea,” said Ralph, turning 
round with his back to the mantelpiece and his hands in 
his pockets, so that he could stare straight at her. “ You 
flung yourself at my head. I’m not blaming you; 
lots of ^«ls do it. They make their sex cheap, that’s 
all.” 

“ I shall not stay here to be insulted,” said Flo, rising 
to her feet with as much dignity as she could muster. 

“ Very well,” said Ralph, “ I am going to look for 
Ellen.” 

“ But t^ou can’t really care about A^r,” said Flo, her 
jealousy overpowering her pride, * 

The thing was too absurd ; no one could possibly prefer 
her jester’s dull goodness to her own brilliant charms. 
Mr, Rhodes was only jesting with her ; it was one of his 
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queer jokes, and in another moment be would be at her 
feet. 

But her last remark added rage to Ralph’s previous 
scorn, and he turned upon her with an unpleasant sneer 
curving his lip. 

^^Yes,” he said, do care for her. Men chaff and 
carry ‘on with forward rattlepates like you, but they give 
their hearts to women who can understand, and uppreciate, 
and lorn." • 

He uttered jihe last word in a reverent tone, such as no 
human being had ever heard from his lips before, and 
turning upon his heel, walked down the steps into the 
garden. ‘ , 

The silence was only broken by No’b gasps for breath ; 
she felt his words still in the air, an^ shrank from them 
as though they had power to harm her physically. 

How dare he ! how dare he I ” she cried incoherently, 
as she buried her face among the sofa cushions; then 
springing to her feet she rushed across the room as though 
she would follow him and shatter him in pieces with her 
wrath. 

The first breath of cool air upon her forehead was 
enough to stop her, however; to follow him would only 
be to expose herself to fresh humiliation, and dreading lest 
Hylda should come into the drawing-room, she fied upstairs 
and locked herself into her own room. If she had been 
scorned by Mr. Ohesterford, she could have borne it, for 
his handsome face and distinguished appearance made him 
appear to her as one of the heroes of fiction, in whom her 
soul delighted ; but to be trampled underfoot by a little 
sallow-faced journalist — a man who wore shabby Vlothes, 
and cast in his lot with tinkers and tailors — this was 
degradation indeed I 

Various dramatic schemes fioated through her mind as 
she sat alone in the darkness ; some of the heroines she 
admired took poison, some starved themselves tlowly to 
death, wringing tears from the eyes of every spectator and 
forgiving the monsters who had deserted them with smiles 
of angelic sweetness. y 

I will begin to starve myself now, this very minm^ I ” 
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she exclaimed desperately, and for fully a quarter of an 
hour she clung to her resolve in spite of the delicious smell 
of coffee that pervaded the house. 

At the end of this time, however, she began to waver. 
If she faded away and died, Mr. Bhodes would triumph in 
the knowledge that he had been indispensable to her ; the 
better plan would be to turn the tables upon him, and 
make him the laughing stock instead of herself. 

The •idea filled her with new energy, and getting up 
hastily she lighted the gas and began to hunt for her 
curling tongs; the first step to the desired end was to 
make an elaborate toilettp, and with deft fingers she pro- 
ceeded to ^i^range her hair and smarten up her dress. The 
excitement of the past h6ur had deepened the colour in her 
cheeks and lit up he^eyes with new brilliancy, and when 
she descended to tl)|B drawing-room it was little wonder 
that all present started at the sight. 

So that’s what you have been doing all this time,’* said 
Richard, I wondered what you were after, but I must say 
that the result justifies it. She’s worth looking at, eh, 
Rhodes ? ” 

Mr. Rhodes made some muttered reply which was lost 
upon his listeners. He had confessed his cruelty to Ellen, 
and had assured her that the lesson would be so useful 
to her sister that it was not to be regretted ; he had looked 
round with sonfe compunction when they at last returned 
to the drawing-room, expecting to see a pale and wet-eyed 
object cowering in a corner, and it was sufficiently startling 
to be confronted by this dazzling creature all smiles and 
animation.^ 

“ But where are your congratulations ? ” pursued 
Richard, putting his friend’s confusioh down to an obvious 
cause. Come, Flo, you don’t mean to tell me that you 
can’t interpret those shamefaced countenances.” 

Flo swept across the room in her rustling draperies and 
kissed Ellei! condescendingly. “ I am so gla^ for you, 
dear,’* she said, “ it would be impossible to find two people 
better suited to one another.” 

She ghnced from EUen to her lover as she spoke, and 
an ang^ flush dyed Mr. Rhodes’ sallow face* 
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Ellen’s eyes were illuminated by the rapture of perfect 
satisfaction, and yet no one could have said that she looked 
beautiful. She had been crying for joy, and though tears 
sound very, lovely in the pages of the poets, their effect 
upon the human face can hardly be said to, be poetic. 
She could not gaze up admiringly at her lover because he 
was of exactly the same height as herself, and as Flo stood 
looking down upon them she seemed to tower majestically 
above them. * 

Dear little people 1 ” she said, laying a hand for a 
moment on a shoulder of each, then £smissing them 
royally as it were, she turned awqy and sank into a chair 
at her brother’s side. ^ • 

Bichard laughed outright, and, even Hylda could not 
forbear a smile ; she had never thoi^ht that Flo possessed 
so much cleverness, and as she knew\othing of the recent 
dramatic scene she had no idea how her powers had been 
evoked. 

‘‘ I was quite right about Flo, you see,” said Bichard, 
when they were alone. ‘‘ I have known her too long to be 
excited by her pranks; she never cared a button for 
Bhodes.” 

Hylda did not feel quite so sure on this point, but she 
forebore to say so; if her suspicions were correct, and 
Florence had suffered a disappointment, it would be play- 
ing an unkind part to betray her, and fhus the matter 
passed into one of the many subjects of silence that daily 
increased between her husband and herself. 

Balph Bhodes went back to his lodgings that night in 
not quite such a blissful state as he had expected. He did 
not swerve in the least in his allegiance to Ellen, nor did he 
repent of his harsh -v^ords to her sister, but yet he did not 
feel the exultation that should have belonged by right to 
a man who had just successfully snubbed one young lady 
and become engaged to another. He felt that he ought to 
be on a p^nacle of triumph, but, in spite of hra best efforts, 
he could not perch himself there; he was despondent rather 
than glad, and the cause of his despondency was not far 
to seek ; although he had administered a snubbing, he had 
been even more severely snubbed himself, and the man 
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remains to be born who can take a snubbing from a woman 
with complacency, though there are some who can take it 
with meekness. Instead of throwing himself into his easy 
chair, and indulging in a delicious reverie, he seized paper 
and pen, and set himself to the composition of a stinging 
article, which, when he read it over as the grey dawn 
began to break, he mentally designated as a ‘^•rattler.” 

Some maidens’ jealousy would have been aroused by 
such a |)roceeding, but Ellen’s faith remained unshaken 
when she heard of it ; she had discovered in Ralph the 
other side of her soul, and outer accidents of word or deed 
had no power to disturb her. 

It was well that she had such an anchor to hold by, for 
there were stormy days /n store. Ralph’s letter to her 
father produced an an^y summons home ; Richard would 
have gone with his sii^rs if he could possibly have left the 
office, but Ellen showed no desire for his presence ; she 
had made up her mind what course to adopt, and she 
needed no assistance in carrying it out. She sat unmoved 
while her father expended his rage in shouts and vitupera- 
tions and furious charges up and down the room, and when 
he had exhausted himself sufficiently to subside into a 
chair, she got up and stood in front of him. 

I shall not marry Mr. Rhodes in opposition to your 
wishes,” she sai(^ so that it is false to call me undutiful ; 
and 1 am thirty-one years old, so that it is false to call me 
a chit of a girl ; but 1 shall never cease to love him, and 
shall consider myself engaged to him until he chooses to 
release me.” 

A furthei^outburst was saved by the arrival of a caller on 
business, and Ellen withdrew to her room to write a 
description of the encounter to her lovbr. She was tearful 
and trembling now that it was over, and Flo felt a sincere 
pity for her when she went in to say good-night. 

I am not surprised that you feel it,” she remarked, as 
she looked ac her own radiant image in the gjass, and 
wondered if in another six years she should be such a 
“ dowdy ’•* as Ellen. “ Of course, it is your last chance, as 
one ma;y^ay ; for it’s hardly to be supposed that you’ll get 
auother^t your age,” 
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Ellen made no reply ; such hopeless misunderstanding 
of her feelings was beyond aU explanation, and she could 
only suffer in silence. But Flo could comprehend her 
silence as little as her words, and feeling that she had ad- 
ministered all the consolation in her power, shQ went off to 
bed with a vague idea forming itself in her mind. 

' What better revenge could she take on Mr. Bhodes than 
to intercede with her father on his behalf ?< She flattered 
herself that it would be a noble deed, worthy of the angel- 
eyed heroines of romance, and far more uncommon than 
any daggers or poison could be. She knew that Ellen had 
a shrewd suspicion of what had, really passed, though she 
had no idea that Balph had told her the whole story, and 
she felt a strong desire to put her'^n the wrong. She could 
say things to her father that no^other member of the 
family could have ventured upon, i<pd she made up hex 
mind to attack him at the earliest opportunity. 

Before she could carry out her purpose, however, a letter 
from Mr. Bhodes had paved the way for her mediation. 
On receipt of Ellen’s news, he wrote at once to her father, 
in a strain of haughty defiance, informing him that he 
scorned and despised him, and that his action could not 
have been more hateful if he had been the descendant of 
a hundred earls. 

The latter phrase seemed to him to convey the deadliest 
insult, and he looked at it complacently after he had written 
it. But what is one man’s poison is another man’s meat, 
and, in reality, he could not have employed a more adroit 
piece of flattery. Mr. Weston tossed the letter away with 
an assumption of contempt, calling the writer scurrilous 
villain” and a ‘‘twopenny-halfpenny scribbler”; but to 
those who were skilled enough to decipher hia mental 
barometer, it was evident that the storm was dispersing, 
and that more genial weather might be expected. Flo 
found heriask a far more easy one than sh&had expected, 
therefore.^ A. few abusive remarks were flung at her head, 
but, when they were over, he sent for Ellen, and informed 
her that he supposed she had better teU iier “ newspaper 
fellow ” to come down .at the end of the week ; apd Ellen, 
who bad long ago learned to be thankful for smalnmercies, 
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kissed him fervently, and went off to write a rapturous 
letter to her lover. 

She was in too happy a mood to be critical of anyone’s 
motives, and Flo’s generous conduct was duly expatiated 
upon. Balph smiled a queer smile as he perused the 
letter; but le felt that it was a case in which a policy of 
silence was best for all parties, so, pocketing, his pride, ho 
went down tc^Yarmouth to receive his happiness at the 
hands of his future sister-in-law. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

The 17th of October was a date graven upon Hylcla’s heart 
in living letters. In the days of their engagement she and 
Richard had devised many sweet and fanciful ‘observances 
by which they would celebrate the^nniversary of their first 
meeting, and in spite of the cold Shadow that had crept 
over her life, she could not even now\hink of it without a 
thrill. Might it not be possible that la return of the well- 
remembered season would wake softer thoughts in her 
husband’s mind and turn the autumn of the year to 
spring ? 

It was a faint hope, but she clung to it and would not 
let it go, and as the day drew nearer she resolved to ask 
him once more to go down to the Manor with her, for she 
felt that if he were surrounded with the same scenes there 
would be more chance of old associations rising to life 
again. She watched her opportunity, and finding that he 
was gratified by the news of his father’s consent to Ellen’s 
engagement, she took advantage of his good humour to 
propound her scheme. 

‘‘ I don’t see much object in it,” he said, wlfen she had 
finished speaking. 

Hylda felt chilled, but she would not give up at once. 

‘‘You used to say that we would always spend that 
evening in my old study,” she said, “so that we might feel 
again as we felt when I had been longing to ^see you, and 
you came^to me through the flood.” 

Her voice trembled a little as she spoke, and Richard was 
not quite untouched by the memories that she recalled. 

“ One says lots of things at a time like that T^ich one 
218 
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doesn’t mean,” he remarked, “ but still I don’t mind if you 
are very keen about it. Besides, 1 suppose we must see 
your mother some time or other, and it is a lesser evil to 
go there than to have her up here.” 

It was not a gracious acceptance, but such as it was 
Hylda felt glad of it, and she made haste to write to her 
mother before he should have changed his mind. 

Mrs. Carlyle was only too thankful to get ‘the letter. A 
stronger-minted woman would have resented their long 
neglect, and a woman of deeper feeling would have felt too 
much pain at the thought of it to be able to Idbk forward 
to the visit with any pleasure ; but Hylda’s mother thought 
less of the separation froii her child than of the awkward- 
ness which that separation entailed, and she was so 
relieved to be able to announce her coming thp.t she had 
room for no other thpught. 

Hylda’s engagenotent and marriage had been a topic 
of interest in Stowbury for more than the proverbial nine 
days, but time had done much to wear it out, and had it 
not been for the fact of her lengthened absence, it would 
by this time have been pretty well forgotten. But when 
month after month passed by and nothing was seen of the 
bride and bridegroom, a delightful field of speculation was 
opened up, and the gossips of the neighbourhood were not 
slow in taking advantage of it. Many and various were 
the causes suggested, and Mrs. Carlyle had much to undergo 
in the shape of innuendo and condolence. 

If Lady Carlyle had been, in her sister-in-law’s place no 
one would have dared to question her on the subject, but 
Mrs. Carlyle was open to general attack, and if she had 
had course for such an enterprise she would have left 
Stowbury altogether. But relief had^come at last, and her 
only regret arose from the fact that though Tristram was 
away from the Court, his mother was at home. Yet even 
her dread of Harriet’s galling criticisms could not rob her 
of her sens^of triumph. 

Hylda said nothing of the probable length o^ their visit 
in writing her first letter. She had asked her husband 
how long he could stay, and had received no answer. 

“ Do^you think you could spare a week ? ” she asked. 
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“Oh, yes,” said Biohard ixapatiently, “I'll spare six 
if yoTi’U let me finish my writing in peace I ” 

This was clearly an exaggeration, but after such a speech 
Hylda felt justified in telling her mother that they hoped 
to be able to stay a week or two, and Mrs. Carlyle set 
ofi? to the Court at once, armed with this fortifying 
news. 

“ It is so thoughtful and considerate of them to have 
waited until they could really take a good* holiday,” fi^e 
said ; “ if they had just run down for a Sunday, it would 
only have made me miss Hylda more afterwards ; but now 
I shall have them for quite a nice long visit, and we shall 
have time to talk to our hearts’ content.” 

The argument was a specious one,‘and Mrs. Carlyle was 
quite convinced by her own eloquehce as she spoke, nor did 
she interpret her sister-in-law’s silenpe as dissent ; but in 
truth it was rather surprise than^J^dis^greement that kept 
Harriet from replying. Whatever CeCilia might say, she 
was certain that Hylda was unhappy, and she was amazed 
that she should risk a visit of several weeks’ duration under 
her mother’s roof. An unwonted sense of compassion 
prevented her from speaking her mind, however, and for 
once she allowed her victim to go unscathed. 

The news of Hylda’s approaching arrival was duly 
trumpeted throughout Stowbury, and every time that 
Mrs. Carlyle made the announcement, she liook care to add 
the fact that their stay was to bo a long one. 

“Mr. Weston is so very much occupied,” was her 
formula, “ that he really never has a minute to call his 
own; and they are so dovoted to one another that they 
cannot bear to be separated. As soon as he coiSld possibly 
get away for a long risit they wrote off at once, and they 
will stay as long as ever they can.” 

The explanation sounded well, and as no one liked to 
suggest that there was nothing in all this which need 
have prevented Mrs, Carlyle from going to stay with them, 
her satisfaction was unmarred. 

“ I shall certainly ask Mr. Weston to be good eijough to 
come and speak to the girls,” said Miss Elton, when the 
news of the expected arrival reached her ears. \“T am 
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sure he will be glad to do so, because he met Miss Carlyle 
here, you remember.** 

She beamed at the governesses aoross'the supper table, 
and though their enthusiasm was scarcely equal to hers, 
they were not indifferent to the thought of seeing Mr. 
Weston again. He was no longer a Imight of romance, 
but still it would be distinctly interesting to meet a voyager 
from that sen of matrimonial bliss of which they had read 
innumerable descriptions, and of which they had even dared 
to dream. 

The 17 th of October fell on a Tuesday, and Hylda had 
proposed that she and Bichard should come down on the 
preceding Saturday. It was late when they arrived, and 
she could barely see the outlines of the house as they ^ove 
up in the gathering twilight. Her heart was beating fast 
now that the actual moment of meeting had come, but, as 
the damp sweetness of the autumn garden was wafted 
across to her, and'familiar sights and sounds pressed upon 
her on every side, the past year seemed to drop away from 
her like a vision, and she was a child once more. 

Her cry of pleasure, as she sprang forward to meet her 
mother, ended in a sob, and there were tears in her eyes 
that she could not hide. Mrs. Carlyle thought it only 
natural that she should be moved by her return to her old 
home ; she felt a good deal stirred herself, and kissed her 
daughter again tind again, while she held out a welcoming 
hand to Bichard. 

Bichard took the hand calmly enough, and stood looking 
on at the scene with a superior smile. He was always 
amused by what he called “femininities,” except when 
they happened to interfere with him, in which case he 
swept them aside with a ruthless hand. 

“ We might stand for a tahleau of the Return of the 
Prodigal,” he remarked. 

Hylda drew herself quickly away from her mother’s arms, 
and thelines^^of care on her face re-appeared as if^ by magic, 
for there was sufficient truth in the words to give them a 
sting. @he knew well enough now that she had demanded 
her share of this world’s goods with reckless impatience, 
and thf bitter suspicion had begun to dawn upon her that 
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she had utterly wasted her substance ; but she knew that 
Bichard had no suoh thought in his mindi and that bis 
tasteless remark was simply born of the lip. 

" I had better go upstairs at once/' she said ; ** we must 
not keep dinner waiting.*' 

It is quite delightful to have you hero at last," said 
Mrs. Carlyle, as they went upstairs hand in hand. But 
of course I know that you could not come bfdore. Don't 
think that I am blaming you, dear ! 1 have told everybody 
how considerate I think it is of you to have waited until 
you could pay a good long visit." 

She paused for no reply, but prattled on of a hundred 
things as she watched her daughter's prepai^ations for 
dinner. Hylda felt a strange sinking of the heart as she 
listened to her ; nothing had been further from her inten- 
tions than to make a confidante of her mother, and yet she 
had had a secret hope that she should fihd the strength and 
comfort in her counsel that had been kcking in the past. 
But as soon as she came face to face with her again, heard 
her voice, and caught the tone of her conversation, she 
knew that any such hope was vain ; nothing was more 
unlikely than that her mother should guess at* anything 
that lay beneath the surface, and even if it was plainly put 
before her, it was evident that she would take good care to 
ignore it. To keep up appearances before the world was 
not enough for Mrs. Carlyle's satisfaction, she must deceive 
herself as well as her neighbours before she could be 
thoroughly comfortable. 

The evening passed off better than might have been 
expected ; Richard was not insensible to the pleasures of 
the table nor to the impression produced by his surround- 
ings. The fine old ' house and the handsome furniture 
might be treated as objects of scorn when they were out 
of sight, but it was undeniable that they possessed a 
certain influence over him when he was brought into 
contact wjith them. Hylda watched him anxiously at 
first, but as dinner went on, she acknowledged with sur- 
prise and relief that he was more like what he had been 
before their marriage than she had ever yet seen him. 
<< More like himself," she would have phrased it ; bv t those 
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who knew Bichard Weston best could have told her that he 
was less like himself to-night than he had been at any time 
since their wedding day. 

<< I did not ask anyone to meet yon this evening,*’ said 
Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘for I thought that we would have one 
evening to ourselves. There are plenty of people longing 
to see you, and several invitations hava come for 'you 
already, but J have not asked anyone yet except your aunt 
and Mr. and Mrs. Chesterford, who will dine with us on 
Monday.” . 

Hylda looked at her husband in some alarm ; she had 
never dared to reveal to«him that she had held out a hope 
of a lengtjiened stay, and she dreaded an outburst of anger. 
He said nothing, however, bad or good, and when he fol- 
lowed the ladies into the drawing-room, he took up a book 
which he had brought with him for review, and left the 
mother and daughter to their conversation. 

“Here is a lyrt’e for you, Richard,” said Hylda, going 
into the library next morning when the church bells were 
ringing. “ It came yesterday, but it was only given to me 
just now.” 

Bichard had just struck a match, and he waited to get 
his cigar well alight before he took the note from her hands 

“ Are you not coming to church? ” she asked, with some 
dismay. 

“ Not I,” returned Bichard, carelessly ; “ I have some- 
thing else to do.” 

He took up a manuscript that lay on his knee, as though 
expecting to be left in peace, but Hylda did not move. 

“ It will make a very bad impression if I appear without 
you,” she* said. 

“ Stay away, then,” said Bichard, watching a ring of 
smoke curl up into the air. 

“ You know that I cannot do that. I think you might 
have a little more consideration.” 

Bichard lifted his eyebrows at her tone, but be was 
not angry yet. “ It would make a much worse im- 
pression if I yawned all through the prayers and slept all 
through the sermon,” he said; “therefore, I am only 
consulting your interests when I stay away.” 
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** But there is no necessity for you to yawn, or to go 
to sleep either,’*, persisted Hylda ; do come, Biohard; it 
would make me so happy.” 

“ I am afraid you must be unhappy, then,** said Bichard, 
taking up the note and opening it. ** Leave me alone, 
now, there's a good girl, and perhaps I'll go out* with you 
this afternoon.’*’ 

Hylda’s heart swelled, and she felt helplessily miserable, 
but even so she would not show resentment, and she laid 
her hand omhis shoulder while he read his note. 

“ What a nice letter ! ” she said, forgetting her troubles 
for a moment, ** I always did like. Miss Elton. You will 
go and give her girls a lecture, won’t you ? ” 

** Not if 1 know it 1 1 have done with pattering platitudes to 
schoolgirls, thank goodness, and I am not going to be caught 
like that. It is great cheek of her to allude to our meeting 
there, especially as anyone can see with half an eye that 
she only wants to secure a lecture as an'K^dverfcisement for 
her school. She is rather mistaken, I can tell her, if she 
thinks I shall make myself cheap in that style 1 ” 

Hylda looked at him indignantly, but she did not dare 
to remonstrate. ** Will you let me answer the note ? ” 
was all she said. 

Oh, yes,” said Richard, tossing it over to her with a 
laugh, ** you are afraid 1 shall wound her little feelings, are 
you ? lam much too wary to make blunders of that sort; 
but, still, if you like to do my lying for me, you are quite 
welcome to the job.’* 

** It is such a comfort to me, dear, to see you looking so 
well and bright,” said Mrs. Carlyle, when a few minutes 
later they set out for the church. ** Your aunt said you 
were pale when she tsaw you, but I told her that it was 
nothing but London heat.” 

Hylda had conquered the impulse to throw herself upon 
her bed and cry when she left her husband ; her eyes were 
shining with a strange lustre, and there was a vivid spot of 
colour on each cheek; she had even found time to run 
upstairs and put on the white bonnet which she. had at 
first discarded as too smart, and the congregation gazed at 
her admiringly as she walked up the aisle. 
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All through the prayers she managed to keep her thoughts 
at bay, but when the sermon began not even the familiar 
tones of the old Bector’s Toioe could silence them any 
longer. 

She had told herself many a time that she ought to hold 
her own with Bichard, and that it lay in her power to make 
him what she wished him to be ; she had told herself so, 
but she hadHever found courage to make the attempt until 
her relurn to her old home had lifted for a moment the 
weights that held her down, and the only result had been 
that she was more despairing than before. 

She felt utterly oast down and weary, and the knowledge 
that she must hide her woes behind a smile seemed to add 
the last straw to her burden ; but the smile was ready as 
soon as the service was over, and her greetings to her old 
friends left nothirig to be desired. 

Bichard had anjparently forgotten his promise of taking 
her out in the ^ternoon, for she found a note when she 
returned saying that he had gone for a long tramp but 
should be back by dinner time. 

She glanced apprehensively at her mother as she told 
her, but Mrs. Carlyle was not so enamoured of her son-in- 
law’s society as to feel his absence otherwise than as a 
relief ; his nominal presence was all that she wanted, and 
she was only too glad to have Hylda to herself. 

Bichard came back improved in temper by his solitary 
exercise, he may even have been a little ashamed of himself, 
for he took pains to be civil to Hylda as well as to Mrs. 
Carlyle, and when conversation seemed to flag he offered to 
read aloud to them. 

If only he would be like this al\yays,” thought Hylda, 
as she watched his dark head against the light and 
wondered if it had been only obstinacy and self-assertion 
that she had idealised into strength and power. But such 
thoughts w«re fatal to peace of mind, and she banished 
them with the hope that nothing would happen to bring 
back her husband’s black mood. 

Such a hope, however, was too bright for fulfilment ; 
Mrs. Qarlyle announced at breakfast next morning that' 
Mrs. Chesterford had written to say that her husband’s 
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brother was with them and that he would very much like 
to accompany them in the evening, and Hylda eaw in a 
moment by the cloud on Bichard’s brow that the prospect 
did not please him. 

** It was so fortunate,** said Mrs. Carlyle cheerfully, as 
she dispensed the tea, “ Jennings was going to Stowbury 
on an errand, s6 I wrote a little note and sent it at once. 
Mr. Craven will be here, but still we should iave been a 
gentleman short, and though it would not have mattered 
for an inforihal party, still it is pleasanter to have the right 
number.” 

“Is Mrs. Jennings any better than she used to be?” 
asked Hylda, hoping to change the subject. • 

“ Oh, yes, my dear. I got her some medicine from an 
advertisement that has done her a great deal of good. Mr. 
Chesterford gave me such a scolding wh^n he found it out, 
and Jock told his brother that he was coi]£^itting an act of 
schism in reproving one of Mr. Craven’s ^rishioners. You 
know his amusing way. He is so much improved since 
he has been working with Tristram ; I am glad you will 
see him this evening, he and Richard will be sure to find 
plenty to say to one another — ^he is not a dull dweller in the 
country as I am I ” 

She looked at her son-in-law with a conscious smile as 
she spoke ; it was an unmistakeable openi^ig for a com- 
pliment, and in spite of her age, Mrs. Carlyle had not at 
all lost her love of flattery. But Richard did not seem 
inclined to take the opening, he sat tapping his fork on the 
table, while his brow grew darker and his lips more com- 
pressed, and Mrs. Carlyle looked at him in surprise. 

“ You are thinking g.bout your letters I expect, Richard,” 
said Hylda, feeling that she must do something to im- 
prove the situation ; “do you want to catch the early 
post ? ” 

“No,” said Richard, looking up with a<^scowl, but 
remembering luckily that he was not at home, he forced his 
muscles into a smile. “ I have a good deal of writing to 
do notwithstanding,” he added, “ so, if you will excuse me, 
I will go at once.” 

“ It is quite delightful to see dear Richard so devoted to 
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his work 1 murmured Mrs. Carlyle, as the door closed 
behind him. 

Hylda made no reply ; she found her mother’s determined 
optimism trying in the extreme, but pride kept her silent. 
She had thought that she should have to exercise the 
^eatest dare in warding off dangerous topics, and with the 
inconsistency of human nature she was almost disappointed 
that there wgs no need for her precautions'. Mrs. Carlyle 
insisted on taking a rose-coloured view of everything, 
and now and again a chilling suspicion crept into Hylda’s 
heart that she did it purposely, and not because she was 
blind to the fact that clguds hung over her daughter’s sky. 
It was np doubt the prudent course to pursue, but she 
wondered sometime? where she could turn for aid if the 
storm should burst upon her. 

No one who saw Hylda enter the drawing-room that 
evening would htf^e guessed at any secret sorrow in her 
life. Eichard often told her that if she were always 
bright and happy, he should always be in a pleasant 
humour ; the retort was an obvious one, but to tell Eichard 
that if he were always in a pleasant humour she should 
always be bright and happy, would only have provoked 
some of the scornful remarks that she had learnt to dread. 
He looked at her with more softness than he had done for 
a long time, when she stood before him ready to descend. 

“ If you always looked like that” he said meaningly, 
and though the speech carried a sting, it was so long 
since he had spoken any word of admiration that it 
brought the colour into her cheeks. 

It had^ taken Mr. Chesterford a long time to forgive 
Hylda, but, as he had no right to take up the cudgels on 
his friend’s behalf against that friend’s distinct command, 
he was ready to meet her in a conciliatory spirit. Hylda 
was on her mettle, she talked her best, and entered into 
every subject with such ease and vivacity that the Vicar 
was fairly Sistonished. 

“ I don’t think I ever saw anyone improved* so much as 
Mrs. Weston,” he exclaimed, enthusiastically, as they 
drove home that evening. 

Jock could not forbear a whistle of amazement. 
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“ I know you never thought she needed improvement/' 
said his brother good-humouredly, but to my mind the 
change is extraordinary. Her husband must have more in 
him than I ever imagined, for her crudities seem to have 
vanished away ! ** 

“ On that principle you might advocate marria*ge with a 
grindstone,’* remarked Jock, “ there would be nothing like 
it for wearing one down to a uniform polish.’^ 

But, clearsighted as the Vicar thought himself, it was not 
with him that Lady Carlyle would have agreed that night ; 
as a rule she differed from Jock on principle, and yet as she 
drove homewards and thought of her sister-in-law’s com- 
placent expression, she uttered the oracular Tjords, ‘‘ I 
wonder whether we shall live to be 'glad or sorry that 
Cecilia was born without sense 1 ” 





CHAPTER XVITI. 

On the morning of the f^.teful 17th of October Hylda woke 
eairly, and as soon as she was dressed she crossed the 
gallery and opened *the door of her old study. With a 
touch of superstition she had kept away from the room 
since her arrival, and she glanced around her with an 
expectant gaze when she entered, as if the ghosts of her 
past and the visions of her future were waiting to greet 
her. ^ 

The blinds were down, and only a faint gleam of light 
stole in through the windows, but as she raised them she 
saw that -it was a true October day ; heavy clouds floated 
over the sky, great gusts of wind hurled themselves against 
the trees, while in the distance the river rushed stormily 
down through the sodden meadows. It was just what 
she had longed to see ; for her own sake as well as her 
husband’s she wished the, old associations to be revived, 
and as she stood by the window she let her mind dwell 
once more on her flrst introduction to the hero of her 
dreams. 

A step In the gaUery outside broke'in upon her thoughts. 
She raised her head joyfully and 4iurried to the door ; 
Richard had not forgotten his tryst I ' 

Gome and lookl ” she said^ taking his hand to lead 
him across the room. <*It is so like what it was a year 
ago ! ^ 

I hope to goodness it isn't/’ said Richard, or I shall 
never get to the station.’’ 

To the station ? ” said Hylda, loosing his hand sud- 
denly. 
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**Ye9, I’ve been looking for you to put my things 
together. I got up early and have had breakfast already." 

“ But where are you going ? " 

<<Back to town, of course. You didn’t think 1 was 
going to stay more than two days in this deadly hole, did 
you?" 

‘‘'But Bichard, mamma thinks we have come for a 
long visit." 

“Indeed! ‘Mamma’ must be undeceived, that’s all. 
Make haste, ^there’s no time to lose." 

The colour had all ebbed away from Hylda’s face, and 
she was looking at him with a dismayed expression that 
roused his wrath. » 

“ I never knew anyone like you for making scenes," he 
said, impatiently. “ What the use of it is I can’t see ; but 
I suppose you do. I wish you would give me a little peace, 
for a change." ^ 

“ I wish you would give me a little peace," cried Hylda, 
passionately. “ I never seem to please you now in any- 
thing, and yet — a year ago " 

“ Oh I do stop that ‘ year ago ’ business ! " said Bichard, 
turning angrily towards the door. “ It is absolutely sense- 
less ; if you would get rid of all your stupid sentiment, 
there might be some chance of your being some good." 

Hylda said nothing. She might have learned by ex- 
perience that in any conflict with her hiieband she was 
sure to be worsted ; put a refined and sensitive nature into 
collision with a harsh and obstinate one, and only one 
result is possible. 

“ Well, are you going to help me, or must I pack for 
myself ? ’’ said Bichard, after a moment’s pause.* 

“I will help you,"«said Hylda, in a low voice, moving 
towards the door as she spoke. 

“ It is really quite unnecessary to make such a fuss," he 
went on, recovering his temper as he generally did as soon 
as he got his own way. “ I shall probably run-down again 
next Saturday. It is not to be expected that I should stay 
down here. You can stay as long as you like, of course ; 
you say that you want me to leave you in peace." 

Hylda did her packing silently ; after his abuse of her 
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sentimentality, she could not tell him that the real cause 
of her dismay was his forgetfulness of the tryst they were 
to have kept ; nothing should induce her to mention it now, 
and she said nothing until her task was finished. 

**1 had .better go and see if mamma is dressed,’* she said, 
when all was ready. 

What for ? ** 

** You ought to say good-bye to her.” 

I ^all miss the train if I do. You’ve made me late 
already with your nonsense.” • 

‘‘But it is very unusual to go off in such an uncere- 
monious way,” said Hylda, who dreaded the comments of 
heir relations almost as much as she dreaded her husband’s 
anger. 

“ You need not be always dinning your good breeding 
into my ears,” said Bichard, as he rang the bell for the 
portmanteau to hfi carried downstairs. “ I know how to 
behave, thank ^u. Come, say good-bye, there’s a good 
girl.” 

He gave her a kiss, and, taking up his rug, hurried off 
without waiting for a reply. 

Hylda listened to his footsteps as they died away ; she 
would not let herself cry, for she knew that in a few 
minutes she must meet her mother at the breakfast-table, 
and she could- not hope to explain Bichard’s departure 
calmly if she gave way to her tears now. 

Mrs. Carlyle accepted her excuses without asking any 
questions ; she took her daughter for a walk in the morn- 
ing and for a drive in the afternoon, and all through the 
day her aheerful chit-chat fell upon Hylda’s worn nerves 
like the continual dropping of a rainy day. She was 
thankful when bed-time came, but she could not sleep, and 
as soon as the house was still, she wrapped herself in her 
dressing-gown, and went to keep the solitary watch in her 
old chamber. 

No one seemed to have made any use of the. room since 
she had left it, and she shivered a little as she set her lamp 
down upon the writing-table ; the air felt as chilly as that 
of a vault, and the mournful fancy crossed her mind that 
the watcl\ she came to keep was a watch beside the dead. 
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How many hopes and ideas had been bom in that roomy 
frail innocents that had been slaughtered by the keen blade 
of experience 1 

Bhe looked sadly at the books that she had left up6n the 
shelves, and wondered whether they felt more lonely and 
neglected than those she had taken with her, and which 
spent their days in a certain box at Beryl Villa. But the 
books could only gaze back at her speechlessly, and, sitting 
down at the table, she opened one of the ^awei^s, and 
turned over some of the papers that lay within it. The 
first thing that met her eye was the syllabus of the lectures 
that had made such an era in her* life ; her hand trembled 
as she touched it, but forcing herself to the effort, she tdok 
it out and laid it before her on the table. 

<< The Evolution of Bevolt. The Germ of Freedom. 
Desire passing into Thought and Thought into Expression.*' 
How well she remembered the phraseil Sentence after 
sentence of Bichard’s lectures came bacK^to her mind as 
she sat there, and she could almost hear his resonant voice 
declaiming the high-sounding periods. What a trumpet- 
peal his eloquence had been to her then I How was it that 
now it seemed no more than sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal ? 

She tried to think the matter out dispassionately, as 
though it were another’s interest and not her own. Was 
it that her access to her husband’s papers Had shown her 
that most of his utterances were no more than a clever 
stringing together of other men’s ideas ? Not altogether ; 
it is not given to everyone to be original, and to assimilate 
the thoughts of others is no crime if they be repaited with 
sincerity. But here came in the haunting dread; was 
Bichard sincere in his^opinions ? She had no doubt that 
Balph Bhodes was absolutely sincere, even when he said 
that every aristocrat and plutocrat ought to be ground to 
powder and made into bread for the starving pi^ulace ; he 
was mistaken and extravagant of course, but he would have 
proved his words cheerfully at the stake. But when Bichard 
poured out the foaming torrents of his wrath against 
tyrants, and urged upon his audience the sublime duty as 
well as the privilege of Freedom, it was no more than 
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claptrap," as he would himself have confessed — all in the 
da^ work, and paid for at sp much the hour 1 

with what a sneer would he silence her now, if she were 
to show him the essay that she took from the ibawer and 
turned over with a pang of remembrance. 

Every* human soul has a right to its own development. 
Domestic tyranny is as foul a crime as national tyranny, 
but it will continue to be perpetrated so long as its victims 
are weak enough to submit." 

Her pen had flown along the lines with lightning speed, 
while her cheek flushed and her eye kindled at the recollec- 
tion of the spirit-stirring utterances that had awakened her 
response. 

She turned to the last page and looked at the blue pencil 
scrawl that had once been so precious to her — “ An ex- 
cfedingly striking and well-written essay'' How her heart 
had glowed as she^ead it, and now she felt as if her heart 
was nothing but a heap of grey ashes, in which not one 
smouldering sp«irk remained. She pushed the papers 
suddenly away with a feeling of sick hopelessness ; what 
was Freedom after all — she had snatched at it with eager 
hand, and had discovered that it was only Bondage in 
disguise 1 

Little as she knew it, the very same matter was being 
discussed at the same moment in Richard’s study at Beryl 
Villa. He had telegraphed to his future brother-in-law 
that he was returning to. town, and the same hour that 
witnessed Hylda’s bitter vigil saw the two men conversing 
amid clouds of smoke. 

There is no doubt about it," Richard was saying, 
“ Young Chesterford gave Lord Penninghurst himself as 
his authority ; he had seen a letter o£ his to Carlyle.” 

«But everyone I have seen says that the General Election 
will not come for another eight months," 

Very likely ; but the Government have got their plan 
up their sletf^re. They intend to go to the country as soon 
after Christmas as they can manage it, and the 'secret will 
be in everyone’s mouth directly." 

“ what a blabbing young fool Chesterford must be ! " 
remarked Rhodes. 
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“ All young fellows of that type are. It only needs a 
; udicious use of the pump-handle. Of course, he saw that 
le had made a blunder, and tried to get out of it again ; 
mt that is nothing to us ; here is your chance for you, and 
you had better go down to Bennington and undermine 
Carlyle’s influence.** 

I don’t quite undersiand why you are so keen against 
Carlyle,” said Shodes. ^ 

Bichard hailed the indication of Rhodes’ reluctance with 
satisfaction. 

“ You oufeht not to be surprised that I uphold the good 
cause,” he said, evasively. 

“ Only that I never can quite make out whether it is the 
good cause to you. You never seem to me to be'more than 
half-hearted at the best.” 

‘‘ Double-faced would describe me better,” said Richard, 
speaking with the curious frankness tha^ characterised him 
at times. “ The chief’s politics have to* oe mine.” 

‘‘ I never concealed my opinions wheii I was ‘ sub,* ” 
said Rhodes. 

Most men would have been offended by the implied 
reproach, but Richard shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

‘‘ Exactly,” he said, “and you see the result ; your shoes 
are left empty for me to step into I I agree fully with 
Bacon, that a man may be one thing in his official capacity 
and another in his private life. That is the kind of utter- 
ance that comes from my official mouth,” and he pushed 
the current copy of a well-known Conservative journal 
across to his friend. 

“ ‘Radical Retrogression.’ Is that it?” asked Rhodes, 
in a satirical tone. * 

Richard nodded ; and Rhodes opened a page at random, 
and began to read : 

“ The progressionists of the present day are but retro- 
gressionists in disguise. They talk of ‘ levelling up ’ the 
masses, which will merely result in a ‘ levellin'^ down * of 
the classes,^ and a consequent decline of civilisation. They 
talk of Democracy, and say that Parliament is bound to 
carry out the will of the people, the end of which 'will bo 
that ministers will be execute by the mob, as they once 
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wew by the king, if they fail to carry out its demands. 
They talk of freedom, which, in their mouths, is merely a 
catchword implying that every man whose income is above 
a certain rate is bound to provide for those whose income 
is below it. Free education, free medicine, free music, 
free art — ^free everything, in fact, for the working man, so 
that all those who are not under the protection of an Eight 
Hours Bill must toil twenty hours out of evdry twenty-four 
to satisfy the ravenous monster.” 

'' It sound rather well when you read it ! ” said Bichard 
complacently. • 

Does it ? ” said Rhodes, ** 111 read you some more then.” 

He turned over a page or two and began nearer the end. 
“ New methods ? What are these new methods of which 
we hear so much just now from Radical platforms. Is 
it a new truth that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God ? The worsMp of Democracy is a sign of the time, 
but it is not exclusively a sign of the present time. 
Whatever its ptiests may declare, moreover, it is not a 
worship that has come to stay. It will be succeeded by 
others ; it will be superseded, forgotten, buried, until in the 
whirligig -of time it comes to the top once more, and a 
future generation will be told as we are told to-day that the 
problem of Society has been solved at last I How can we 
predict this so confidently ? Because King Demos is, after 
all, only a man' of straw. If he were, indeed, possessed of 
vitalising force, he would be a more powerful monarch 
than the world has yet seen ; beside his army, Napoleon's 
would appear as a handful ; beside his victories, 
Alexander’s would fade into nothing. But the explosive 
power has been put into his hand, and, like a schoolboy’s 
Guy Faux, he cannot use it ; tha electorate has been 
extended, but interest in political matters has not grown 
with it ; except at election times the present vast mass of 
voters cares for none of these things ; like the priests of 
Baal the prophets of King Demos cry and cut themselves 
in their frenzy, but he hears not nor answers 1 v 

“ That’s rather < tall,* perhaps,” said Richard, “ but on 
the whole I consider that there's great merit in that 
article.” 
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Do you ? ” said Rhodes scomfufly. Well, I can give 
you my opinion of it in a nutshell : it is worthy of the 
methods and morals of your party ! ’* 

« Don't talk about my party,” said Richard, I have no 
party.” 

That is just what I say i ” blazed out the other, rising 
from his chair and casting away the obnoxious magazine. 
*^You have no political principles, you ^ absolutely 
without political morality, and yet you put yourself forth 
as a political teacher 1 You are a blind guide, a whited 
sepulchre, a^’hypocrite — ^yea, and more than a hypocrite.” 

“ Come, come, my dear sir,” interrupted Richard, this 
wilful waste will lead io woeful want I These epithets will 
be useful to you by-and-by on the platform, so you had 
better husband them with care. As to the rest, you will 
find it far more profitable to talk of your future prospects 
than of my past iniquities.” ^ 

Rhodes fumed indignantly, but from Ellen’s brother he 
could bear a good deal, and his wrath evaporated finally in 
a smile. ** I am very glad I read your article all the 
same,” he said, subsiding into his chair again ; it has 
given me some good ideas. 1 shall take up Freedom as my 
election cry; equality of opportunity is the equality I 
demand ; whatever life may deny, all men should have an 
equal chance to take or to leave.” 

** A very good theory,” said Richard, “tut allow me to 
point out to you that to go down to an agricultural con- 
stituency with such a cry as ‘ equality of opportunity,* is a 
folly of which no one but such a genius as you would be 
capable. What meaning will it convey to the Bennington 
labourers ? You had much better go in for a Free Cloth- 
ing Bill for the working classes while you are about it.’* 

« The very thing 1 ” cried Rhodes. “ Why should the 
rich man wear silk and velvet while the poor man goes in 
rags? Generations of luxury have to be expiat^, and 
how can they be expiated better than by providing for 
those who toil and spin that their masters may be clothed 
like the lilies of the field ? ** 

Excellent 1 ” said Richard, drily. “ I only hope you 
won’t be asked where the money is to come from, as the 
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man was who advocated the payment of members while 
he refused on economical grounds to vote for Free Educa- 
tion." 

“Let them ask," returned the other, “I have my 
answer re^dy. Did you hear that Carlyle had £50,000 
left him lately ? A man rolling in riches already 1 Jt’s 
the way of the world all over, but still it is a lucky chance 
for me. If anyone asks me where the money is to come 
from, I*shall say that their member could give a new suit 
of clothes to every voter in the constituency without feel- 
ing it.” 

“ You have worked yfiurself up to white heat over it 
already," said Eichard, regarding him with a cynical 
smile. “ Fancy being able to get up such an enthusiasm 
over a scheme that you know perfectly well will never 
become law I" | 

“ I don’t know that at all," retorted Ehodes. “Besides, 
my enthusiasm ig not expended on any particular measure ; 
it is the enthusiasm of humanity." 

“ The enthusiasm of pauperism would be a better name 
for it, it seems to me I " said Eichard. “ You do not seem 
to realise 'that your socialistic scheme is really a giant 
deague for the manufacture of paupers. England will 
become one great open-air poorhouse if you are allowed 
your course unchecked." 

“ My course ’ has been checked long enough," said 
Ehodes, changing his tone suddenly. “If I don’t got in 
this time I can’t say whether I shall ever get another 
chance ; I have had a hint from headquarters that I shall 
have to find the sinews of war for myself if I fail again. 
I wish that Carlyle had not got sugh a hold upon the 
constituency ; I shall have my work cut out for me I " 

Eichard sat long in thought that night after his friend 
had gone, and as the result of his meditations he wrote a line 
to his wife tailing her that he should come down to Stow- 
bury on Saturday, and that he wished her to •return to 
town with him on the following Monday. He was revolv- 
ing a plan in his mind for the accomplishment of which a 
confidential talk with Jock Chesterford was a necessity, and 
he was qui^e aware that there was no chance of getting 
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him to the house unless he had some better inducement 
than his own company to oflfer. It was a difficult game 
that he had to play, but he was determined to play it, come 
what might. Flo*s careless words had dropped into pre- 
pared soil, and were already bringing forth fruit ; he hated 
Tristram from the bottom of his soul, and he was resolved 
to revenge himself upon him. 

Hylda hardly knew whether to be glad or soiry when she 
received her husband* s summons. She was reluctint to 
leave her mother, but the strain of keeping up appearances 
with her numerous visitors was almost more than she could 
bear ; and, moreover, the fact that Eichard wanted her had 
something very consoling about it. If his love for her had 
been utterly dead, he would have been relieved by her 
absence. 

She looked more cheerful than she hadcdono all through 
her visit when she bade her mother good-bye. ^ 

“I shall soon be coming again,** she said ^rightly, **and 
I hope that you will come and see us before long ; it is 
dreadful to think that you have never seen our dear little 
home 1 ** 

** It is like a romance in real life to see how fond those 
-two are of one another I said Mrs. Carlyle when she next 
saw her sister-in-law. 

“ I hate romances in real life,” said Lady Carlyle, and 
Cecilia sighed gently and said no more. 

Hylda*s hopes of a better understanding between her 
husband and herself were somewhat dashed by his manner 
after their return. If it was true that he could not get on 
without her, he certainly had a strange way of shvjwing it, 
for she had never known him stop out so often or so late 
as he did in the few days foUowing her arrival. She knew 
nothing of his invitation to Jock, nor yet of Jock’s refusal. 
The young man knew that he had been guilty of a blunder, 
and he was resolved not to fall into another 7 Bichard’s 
invitation to him, therefore, to come and dine and have a 
chat over Stowbury affairs with Mrs. Weston, met with a 
politely worded but firm reply in the negative. 

The refusal threw an unexpected obstacle in Bichard’s 
way, but, annoyed as he was, he vowed that it should make 
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no difference to his purpose ; there were plenty of other 
means to be resorted to, and though it was necessary 
to keep Ealph Bhodes in ignorance of his plans, 
his friend’s departure for Bennington left the coast 
clear. 

Each evening that Hylda passed in solitude was spent 
by her husbands at a club which he had lately joined, a club 
which went by the well-sounding name of the Arts and 
Crafts. The arts and crafts represented by its members 
were not, however, precisely what the name seemed to 
imply : the artful and crafty souls who held their meetings 
within its walls had hatched more dark plots and torn 
more fair reputations fo pieces than any other body of men 
in London. The numbers were very small, and as each 
member who joined was bound over to secrecy, they had 
no fears for their sajety. Only the initiated knew of the 
real aim and object of the club ; to the outside world it 
seemed respectability itself, and no one who passed by its 
humble portals would have suspected that it was nothing 
more nor less than a birthplace for scandal. 

It was past twelve o’clock one night, and Hylda as usual 
was sitting alone in the drawing-room waiting for her 
‘^sband’s return. The servants had gone to bed long ago, 
and all was quiet; Bective Avenue at night was almost as 
silent as Stowbury itself, and there was no sound to break 
the stillness. She started up once or twice, thinking that 
she heard the creak of the ^ opening gate, then sank back 
again disappointed, till at last she dropped off into a 
troubled sle^^p, and heard nothing until a Imock at the door 
aroused her. 

“ Did you forget your latch-key, Eichard?” she asked, 
as she opened it. 

There was no answer, and she started back as she saw 
two figures instead of one upon the steps. 

Who is it ? ” she cried in alarm. , 

It is I, Tristram,” said a voice that made her heart 
stand still. 

“Oh! what is the matter with Eichard?” she cried, 
forgetting her own emotions, as she caught sight of her 
husband. “*Has there been an accident ? ” 
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No, no,” said her cousin, “ don’t be alarmed. I will 
take him upstairs at once.” 

He drew Eichard’s stumbling feet over the threshold, 
and relieved him of his hat and coat with some difficulty, 
while Hylda looked on in terror. 

‘‘ Let me help you,” she said. 

‘‘Don’t touch himl” cried Tristram, then recovering 
himself, as she looked at him in astonishment, he added, 
“ you go first and carry the light.” “ 

The journfey was not an easy one, but the stairs were 
few, and at last they reached Richard’s room. 

“Now go for a doctor,” said fiylda impatiently, “or, 
stop, I will call one of the servants,’.’ and she was flying 
out of the room. 

Her cousin looked at her helplessly for a moment, then 
hurried after her and caught her arm. e 

“ Hylda,” he said, hoarsely, “ don’t disturb the servants 
whatever you do ; there is no need for a doctor — ^let him 
sleep — ^he will be all right in the morning.’* 

His own face was white as he spoke, and there were 
drops upon his forehead ; it seemed to him that he was 
being brutal ; but what else could he do ? 

“I don’t understand,” she said, faintly. 

“ Have you never seen him like this before ? ” 

“ No, never,” she said. “ Tristram, do you mean — ? ” 
she stopped short and looked at him with a dawning horror 
in her eyes. 

“It is probably only an accident,” he said, hurriedly; 
“he has no doubt had some bad whisky given him, or 
something of that kind.” ® 

She was shuddering^ from head to foot, and he put out 
his arm to support her, then drew.it back suddenly. 

“ I am glad that, was I who s4w him,” he said, 
catching at any comfort that lay within his' reach ; “I hap- 
pened to be passing this way, and saw the cabman set him 
down.” ' 

She looked at him mournfully as he spokfe, but made no 
answer. . , ‘ 

“Hylda,” he said, “let me stay and h^ji you ; I can- 
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His heart beat quickly as he waited for her reply ; no 
sound broke the stillness but the heavy breathing of the 
unconscious man who lay upon the bed. 

“ You must go,** she said at last ; “ no one must stay 
with my husband except myself.** 

He knew that she was right, but "none the less he felt 
as if body and soul were being dragged asunder. 

^*ls thQiQ anything that I ought to dO for him?’* she 
said. ^ 

He* shook his head, feeling that speech was impossible, 
and took two or three steps away from her, fhen paused a 
moment at the top of the staircase with his hand upon 
the rail. 

Hylda'went after him and laid her hand lightly on his. 

“ Tristram,** she said, “ don*t think I am ungrateful.** 

He turned and looked at her, and a sudden groan burst 
from his lips ; she seemed so fair and pure as she stood 
before him with the lamplight shining on her bright hair, 
and her sweet»pale face upraised to his. He clenched his 
hands tightly, and, leaving her without a word, went down 
into the hall. 

Hylda was not surprised at his silence ; she found it 
difficult enough herself to speak, but just as he was open- 
ing the door he put down his hat and came back to her. • 

“Don’t be anxious,** he said, “ you will find he will be 
all right in th*e morning.** 

He took her hand and dropped it again. “ God bless 
you 1 ** he said, in a voice that was almost a sob, and he 
was gone before she could speak. 







CHAPTER XIX. 


Bichabd Weston was habitually a temperate man, and he 
therefore felt more ashamed of himself when he came to 
his senses than he might otherwise have done ; hut shame 
in his nature never resulted in humility, and, having tried 
unsuccessfully to pass the matter oS as a joke, he got rid 
of his uncomfortable feelings in a storn^ of bluster. 

Hylda would have given anything .if she could have 
kept Tristram’s name out of the discussion, but her husband 
questioned her so closely as to what had happened that a 
deliberate lie alone could have saved her ; he muttered an 
execration between his teeth when he had heard her story, 
and sat in gloomy silence. 

‘‘Richard,” she cried, in alarm, “you must not be 
angry ; it was not his fault. He happened to be passing,' 
and what could he do but come to your help ? ” 

“ Happened to be passing I ” said Richard, bitterly. “ I 
suppose you call that a coincidence as you did when he 
appeared at the hotel? ” 

“How can you be so unjust?” said Hylda, the tears 
coming to her eyes. % 

“ Don’t turn on the waterworks, for goodness’ sake 1 ” 
said Richard ; “ Nothing makes a woman such a bore as 
to cry on every conceivable occasion.” 

A recollection flashed across her mind as he spoke of a 
day when he had found her in tears at the Manor, and had 
told her that he had never seen her look so lovely before, 
and that sHe must promise him never to cry except when 
he was there to see ; it faded as quickly as it came, how- 
ever, and she found herself back in the relentless present. 
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You ought not to be hard on me/’ said Bichard after 
a pause ; ‘‘ when a fellow’s got such a racking headache as 
1 have, he ought to be treated with consideration.” 

The remark was evidently meant as an overture of* 
peace, 'but Hylda scarcely knew how to accept it. The 
experience had been such a new and humiliating one to 
her, that she felt as if she could never hold up her head 
again, and every now and then a sick shudder went over 
her as she thought of it. There was a cruel sting for h^r 
in the thought that Tristram had been a witness of her 
shame, and now that her husband should put forward his 
fall as a plea for her consideration, seemed the crowning 
touch of all'; she remained silent, unable to utter a word. 

Bichard, however, interpreted her silence in his own 
way, and when he’ went down to the club next evening, it 
was with full determination to take revenge upon Tristram. 
No doubt he would make a fine story out of the affair to 
his own advantage and Bichard’s disgrace ; it was mere 
self-defence, therefore, to give him something else to think 
about. ^ 

There was one member of the Arts and Crafts to whom 
Bichard had always felt strongly drawn. He was a young 
man, with a spare figure and an eye like a hawk’s, upon 
whose card appeared the inscription — ‘‘Mr. Fortescue^ 
Toulmin, Commissioner.” 

What Mri Fortescue Touhnin’s commission was had 
never yet be’en revealed, but that it was a source of profit 
might be inferred from his general appearance. Bichard 
admired success in others almost as much as he admired it 
in himself, and he had already made many confidences to 
Mr. Toulmin’s ready ear. It was to this new-found friend 
that his thoughts turned now, and he deemed himself for- 
tunate when just as he arrived jft* the club, he was hailed 
by the very man of whom he was in search. 

“You look a bit down in the mouth,” said Toulmin as 
they enteved the smoking room. 

“ I’m all right,” said Bichard shortly, “^ut I want to 
consult you about something ; have you a few minutes to 
spare ? ” 

“ As many as you like,” 
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They sat down in a secluded corner of the room, and 
haying lit a cigar, Bichard proceeded to state the case, 
keeping back nothing but his real reason, for desiring 
vengeance. 

“ You want to help your friend to get this seat from 
Carlyle ? ’* said Toulmin, when they had finished. 

‘‘Yes.” 

“ And you T^ant me to assist you ? ” ^ 

“ Yes ; I should not allow you to be a loser in the affair, 
of course. Any time or trouble — ” 

“ Oh, ye5,” said the other, “ but let us speak plainly 
first ; I never beat about the bush. in a matter of business. 
You mean that you want to harm Carlyle in the eyes of the 
constituency?” 

Eichard winced a little. “ I have strong reasons for 
believing that he is not so admiral^le as he makes 
himself appear,” he said, “and that truth and honesty 
demand — ” 

“ Oh, yes, I see ! ” interrupted Mr. Toulmin. “ We 
imderstand one another very well. Well, let me think 
what I can do for you. Bennington is an agricultural dis- 
trict, I believe ; can we bring something against him as a 
landlord? — some martyred poacher? — some aged widow 
starving in a hovel on his estate ? ” 

I am afraid not,” said Eichard. “ I have been down 
to his place lately, and, unfortunately, I couldn’t find a 
hole to pick,” 

“ Well, shall we tabulate a list of his political inconsist- 
encies ? I never came across a politician yet from whose 
speeches one could not disinter a host of contradictions.” 

“ No ; we must have something more popular tnan that. 
Hodge cares nothing fcjf abstractions.” 

“ Well, there are more strings to the bow yet. Can we 
find a flaw in his moral character ? The Nonconformist 
conscience is probably pretty active down there^” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Eichard. “I heard that from Ehodes. 
But Carlyle's faults are not concrete enough for the purpose. 
It’s a confounded nuisance that he is not a villain,”, 

“ Now, there you are wrong,” said Toulmin ; “ the 
whiter a man is, the easier it is to blacken him.” 
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I did not say I wanted to blacken him,*’ said Bichard, 
a little uneasily. * 

“ Say ! *’ remarked the other, with infinite scorn. Of 
course you did not say it ; no one would be such a fool as 
to say such a thing as that 1 But, look here, Weston, do 
you mean business? Because if not, I can’t waste my 
time here.” 

Bichard took his cigar out of his mouth, &nd looked at it 
careful^ before he answered. He did mean business, but ‘ 
he did not want to say so, and, apparently, Mr. Toulmin 
was skilled in reading faces, for he went on wi&out waiting 
for a reply. • ' 

“ Now, what do you think of this ? ” he said. “ There 
is nothing* that so much excites the Nonconformist con- 
science at the present moment as gambling. Does Carlyle 
gamble ? ” 

‘‘ Never,” said Eichard, dejectedly. 

Has he ever sMd so in public ? ” 

“Yes, he hae. There were some scandalous scenes at 
the Bennington races last year, and he refused to subscribe 
for that reason, and stated his opinions in the local papers; 
so we can’t get him there.” 

“Can’t we?” said Toulmin drily. “If he had not 
publicly stated his opinions, it would have been no go, but,* 
now — just wait a bit ! I can work this little job in beauti- 
fully wdth another that I’ve got on hand at the present 
moment ; and, what’s more, I can do it for you next week. 
As it happens, I have been engaged by a man I know, in 
the detective force, to help in a rjbid on a gambling club. 
They’ve ^jeen working at it for months, but have only just 
got evidence to procure a warrant. Now, if you can 
manage to get Carlyle to the club Qir the night of the raid, 
I will undertake that he shall be arrested.” 

“But everyone will soon know that he wasn’t gam- 
bling.” . 

“ That is not so sure as you think. He will tell his 
story, of course, but the fact will remain that he was 
arrested in a gaming-house ; and, judiciously applied, it 
will convince nine-tenths of the electors that he is a double- 
dyed hypocrite. Now, what do you say ? ” 
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think it will do excellentlji** said Bichard, after a 
mom(?nt*s pause. 

Very well, then. It is not everyone in whom 1 would 
repose suoh confidence as I have done in you^ I need not 
teU you that if you let out the fact that I have betrayed the 
proposed raid, 1 am done for.” 

** I shall be equally done for if you let out my scheme,” 
said Biohard; so we are quits. But there are one or two 
difficult points. How can we get Carlyle to the house ? 
and, having got him there, how is he to be admitted ? The 
porter of auch a club is generally a Cerberus 1 ” 

“Naturally, but Cerberus maybe outwitted. Having 
told you so much, there is no harm in telling you a little 
more. It is an unheard-of thing, for an outsider to be 
employed in a raid of this kind, but no one in the force 
could play the part I am to play. The porter of this club 
is a very dragon, but, for purposes which I need not enter 
upon now, I had to make friends with. him some time ago, 
and have once or twice even acted as his substitute. My 
detective friend knows this, though he Moes not know a 
good deal that underlies it ; and the long and short of it is 
that I shall be acting porter next week, while the other 
man goes for his holiday.” 

“ That seems a dangerous game for you to play,” said 
Bichard. 

“Nothing to what I have done before, and shall do again. 
Neither the porter nor any of his friends have ever seen 
me, except in disguise, and I know how to take care of 
myself. Your little affair can easily be managed along 
with the rest, and no one will ever be any the wiser. Get 
a letter sent to Carlyle, making an appointments at the dub 
with some fictitious^ personage. 1 will admit him, and 
put him to wait in the smoking-room ; and though, of 
course, I shall have to be gagged and bound when the raid 
is made, you may be certain that the officers will not let 
him escape. All you will have to do is to re^ the account 
in the newspapers 1 ” 

Bichard felt greatly relieved by the last sentence, for 
though his heart was set on revenge he had no'taste for 
discovery. 
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had better see about your letter in goodASme,” 
said Toulmin, as he rose to go, and let me know what 
you have said to him. Tuesday night, remember, and tell 
him not to oome before ten o'clock ; we must not give him 
too long to wait." 

Bichard went home that night with his brain on fire. 
If anyone had told him a year ago that he would have 
condescended to mix himself up in such a.plot he would 
have given tl^m the lie direct; he had always been so, 
entirely satisfied with his own principles and conduct that it 
had never occurred to him that he could by any possibility fall. 

In the same way, although he knew that he had not 
succeeded in Establishing the full sway over his wife that 
he had intended to do, it never struck him that he himself 
might be to blame. * There must be some other reason for 
his failure, and this reason he felt that he had found when 
he heard from Floiof Hylda's meeting with Tristram. The 
power of jealousy. has never yet been estimated ; it will 
stifie reason and silence mercy, it will even slay love itself ; 
it is black as ntght and cruel as the grave, and the coals of 
it are as coals of fire. Having once allowed such a passion 
to enter his heart, Eichard was helpless in its grasp, and 
there was hardly a crime of which he would not have been 
capable. « 

He was quite ready therefore for the task that lay before 
him, and, setting to work, he carefully disguised his hand- 
writing, and vTote a note to Sir Tristram, which he signed 
by the name of Christopher Carfrae, asking for an inter- 
view on important political business, and adding that as he 
was an old man and should only be in London a few hours 
he should be very grateful if Sir Tristram would call at his 
club about ten o’clock. This letter he took out with him 
on Sunday morning, and, having told Hylda that he was 
going for a long expedition and should not be back till late, 
he took the train to Bennington, posted the letter, and 
came back to town. 

So far so good, but Bichard felt restless Siud uneasy, 
and though he knew that he was risking something, a 
chancoi meeting with Jock Chesterford was too tempting 
for his prudence. 
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Sir Tristram in town ? ** he asked, in as careless a 
voice^as he could muster. 

He is,*’ said Jock, rather coldly. I)id you wish to 
see him ? ** 

‘‘ Oh, no, I was only wondering whether he had gone 
back to Stowbury yet.** 

• Jock stared at him stonily as much as to say, What 
business is it of yours ? ** but having found out what he 
wanted to know Richard cared not a jot^for hia imperti- 
nence. 

Mr. Olfristopher Carfrae’s letter was duly received by 
Sir Tristram, opened and read. « 

Do you remember that name among my^Bennington 
correspondents?** he said, handing it to young Chester- 
ford. 

I cannot say that I do,** replied Jopk. “ Shall I write 
and see whether it is really important ? ** 

There is no time for that ; besides; he gives no address 
but Bennington. I had better see him;., this is a critical 
time, and as it happens I am dining out in that direction 
to-morrow.** 

At half-past ten on the following evening Sir Tristram 
Carlyle rang the bell of an unobtrusive-looking house in a 
guiet street, and was immediately let in by a black-bearded 
man in a porter’s livery. 

‘‘ Is Mr. Christopher Carfrae staying here? ’* he asked. 

“ He will be in directly, sir,’* said Toulmin, who knew 
the baronet well by sight; ‘‘will you sit down a few 
minutes ? ** 

He led the way to the smoking-room, and collecting a 
handful of papers, laid them on a small table. 

Left to himself. Sir Tristram looked at a newspaper for 
a little while, then, yielding to the fatigue induced by a 
long day’s work followed by a hot and tiring dinner-party, 
he fell asleep. ^ 

Preparations were meanwhile on foot outside. A band 
of reserve policemen who had been told off for the duty 
during the day began to draw near to the marked spot 
from all points of the compass, and hardly had the clocks 
done striking eleven when a tall man in evening dress with 
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an overcoat thrown back over his shoulders, s^blled 
leisurely down the street and gave a careless glance at the 
house as he passed. In that careless glance, however, he 
had learned from a pre-arranged signal that gambling was 
in full swing, and having walked back to the end of the 
street, he turned again towards the club. Just as he 
reached the steps two men came up behind him, reeling 
from side to sic|^ as though intoxicated ; he stopped to look 
as them,«an&, lunging up one against the other, they set 
to with fists and tongues ; the noise increased every 
moment, and at last the porter opened the* door and 
ordered the coifibatants off. 


Quick as.thought the men were up the steps, seized and 
bound the porter, thtew him aside and dashed into the 
house, followed by the group of men who had been acting 
the part of idle lookers-on. Upstairs they went, and 
Tristram, starting up from his chair, became aware of 
steps and voices outside ; still confused with sleep, he 
opened the door^and found himself in a passage where the 
lights had been put out, and along which he groped his way. 

The steps were behind him now, coming nearer every 
moment, hnd as he stretched out his hand to find the wall 
•he received a violent blow that flung him against the door 
at the end of the passage ; the door gave way before him 
and the disguised officers rushed into the room. 

A scene of the wildest confusion followed ; over went the 
table, money showered do.wn upon the floor amid a snow- 
storm of cards, chairs fell in all directions, and struggling 
men hurled blows and curses recklessly around them. The 
tall man m evening dress who had first appeared upon the 
scene stood calmly in the midst of the tumult, and no 
general on the field oi battle could have commanded his 
troops with greater coolness. As soon as the first batch 
of gamblers had been secured he signed to the officers in 
charge to opfin the door, and a smile curled his lip as a few 
who were yet free slipped past them into the passage. He 
knew well that every exit from the house wals guarded, 
and they would be found as soon as they were wanted. 

“ This one can wait a bit,” he said, looking at Tristram, 
who lay quietly on the floor where he had first fallen ; 
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ire’llVjome £<jr him l$&r. You fa jfroU put him 
on the sofa, ha alBomfif to bdiv^ had a blow.” 

He walk^ ofiF as he spoke, leaving two mSn in charge 
of the rooi^i Urud it was not till cupboards, curtains, and 
all other lurking-places had been examined, and one unfor- 
tunate being with a dressing-gown flung on over his clothes 
had ‘been lagged out of the bed where he lay innocently 
slumbering, that he came back to secure the apparatus that 
'was necessary for the final proof of his case. * 

Knock the tops off the tables,’* was his first command, 
and his eyes glistened at the sight ^of the faijit chalk lines 
which were thus*fdisplayed to view.* 

** Collect the cards and counters,” .was his next order, 
‘‘and don’t leave any chalked string behind. And, now, 
what are we to do with this one ? ” he added. “ We must 
get him to the station somehow.” * 

“Drunk and incapable,” said one oi the men, with a 
judicial air. 

“ No more drunk than you are 1 ” retorteS the superin- 
tendent. “ See here,” and he lifted a lock of hair that 
covered the mark of a blow, ‘‘he is stunned, that’s all.” 

“ Caught in the act,” said the other, determined to make 
his voice heard ; and he tried to open the hand in which 
tCristram had clenched one of the fiuttermg cards as 
he fell. 

“Leave it alone, you idiot,” said the superintendent, 
sharply, and the unconscious man was borne downstairs, 
and driven triumphantly to the police-station, with the 
knave of clubs clasped firmly in his hand. 

€ 

“ Well, are you satisfed?” said a voice in Eichard’s ear 
next evening, as he sat devouring a pile of special editions 
in the smoking-room of the Arts and Crafts. 

Bichard started ; he had been so carried away by the 
vivid descriptions of the scene that he could hai^ly believe 
that he saw .aright, when Mr. Toulmin, clean shaven and 
alert as ever, took a seat by his side. 

“ Hush t ” he said, in a warning voice, as he nbticed 
Bichard’s start. “Follow me into the writing-room in five 
minutes ; there is no one there.” 
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4^ yck not nlnmng a fearf^ ri|k ? ** 6^ Bicha^ as 
he went up to his friend at the appointed thne* ^ 

at all ;* ^e club people attach nphlame to me. I 
took mys^ home as soon as 1 was released from my bonds, 
dropped my, make-up over Waterloo Bridge^ went to bed, 
and got up this morning as you see me.’* 

“ But will you not be searched for ? ” ^ 

“ Very probably ; but they may search till they are tired. 
The ‘ burly hall porter ’ has disappeared, and left not a 
wrack behind 1 But now to business. Fo^^tune has 
favoured us ; I did what I could for you, but I could not 
have arranged that our fHend should be taken cards in 
hand. It was a splendid climax ! ” 

We may as well square up at once,” said Bichard, who 
felt an unaccountable repugnance to discussing the matter 
any further. “ Wilt this put us straight ? ” and he held 
out a twenty-pound note. 

** H'm ! ” said Toulmin. ** I’m sorry to seem grasping, 
my dear fellow, bht I really couldn’t do it at the price. I 
played your game at great hazard to myself, and, in fact, 
I’m afraid you must make it fifty.” 

Bichard was considerably taken aback by this demand, 
but he dared not make any demur ; he had put himself in 
Toulmin’s power, and he must submit to his extortions ; 
he promised to bring the required notes, but he felt that 
his triumph had been damped. ^ 

It was not till he sat down to write to Balph Bhodes 
that his spirits returned. 

** A chance for you at last ! ” he began. ** I am sending 
you all the ^jvening papers I could lay^hands upon. After 
Carlyle’s recent deliverances on gambling, his behaviour is 
really rather too rank! I have no doubt he will make 
some defence as soon as he is well enough to appear, but 
nothing can alter the fact that he was seized in a gambling- 
house with cards in his possession. Strike while the iron 
is hot, and you ought to make the seat your own.” 

Bhodes found the letter and packet on his return from 
Yarmputii, where he had been for a brief respite from his 
warfare. He felt no smprise when he read the news ; in 
bis eyes aristocrat and villain were synonymous terms, and 
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he merely thankful that his opponent had been at last 
unma^ed. 

There was to be a meeting that night in a Nonconformist 
schoolroom, at which he had been asked to speak. His 
indignation was at white heat, and the whole nervous 
energy of the man quivered and palpitated in*‘his words. 
His speech was a masterpiece ; he seemed to grow not only 
in force but in actual heigy and strength, as he hurled 
out his invectives against the evil-minded tyrants, who 
would rob poor men of their pleasures that they might the 
better enjoj their own secret vices, and called upon his 
hearers, as they valued their rights, as th^ valued their 
freedom — as they valued their own sords — to stand 
together, and prove to the so-called. “ nobles ** that they 
were baser than the dirt beneath an honest beggar’s 
feet, and that a man who did his betting openly in the 
light of day was a thousand times more honourable than 
a knave of clubs ! 

Thunders of applause followed his W(vds, and while 
Tristram, upon his uneasy bed, troubled and confused in 
mind and body, was comforting himself with the thought 
of the universal sympathy that would be accorded him, his 
name was being hissed to the echo by the very people who, 
a few months before, had thought no cheers too loud for 
him, and his effigy — crowned with a fool’s cap and decorated 
with playing cards — was being hurried along to a fiery 
doom, while the populace of Bennington followed it with 
vehement cries of “ Down with the Knave of Clubs I ” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Success and g[lory are dear to the hearts of all men, but 
glory's crown of glory is to be able to lay success at the 
feet of a beloved onQ. Ralph Rhodes had never tasted a 
greater rapture than when he went down to Yarmouth 
after the General^ Election, to announce his victory to 
Ellen Weston. 

It was a bitter February day, with a cold wind blowing 
across a frozen sky, but, so far as he was concerned, it 
might have been midsummer, for there was a warmth at 
his heart that defied the elements. The result of the Ben- 
nington ejection had been announced late in the afternoon, 
and as soon as Rhodes had interviewed all the necessary 
'people, and pledged his supporters at the dinner at the 
committee rooms, he excused himself on the plea of urgent 
business, and ^taking a night train travelled down to 
Yarmouth that he might be first with the news. 

The Weston family were assembled at breakfast when 
he walked in with joy beaming in his face, and there 
was a general shout of congratulation. 

From tBe first Mr. Weston had been a disbeliever in his 
future son-in-law’s success ; his opinion of the aristocracy 
was as high as Ral]^*s was low, and he had declared 
repeatedly that no constituency would be mad enough to 
pass over a man of wealth and position, and elect a fellow 
with no ballSst in his pocket ,to give him Steadiness, and 
no stake in the country to give him zeal. Ellen had tried 
to argue the matter with him once or twipe, but it had cost 
her too^uch, and of late she had kept entire silence, only 
relieving her feelings by long letters ^ her lover, in which 
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she ^ured out her admiration for his highminde^i^ B&d 
her so^ow at Sir Tristram's disgracef^ fall. Bui now 
that the fact was placed beyond dispute, and the (mce 
despised journalist had blossomed out before his, eyes into 
a Member of Parliament, Mr. Weston was not ashamed to 
own himself vanquished. 

I never thought you had it in you,” he said, clapping 
Ralph heartily on the shoulder ; but I’m willing to own 
I made a misUke, and as soon as Ellen hat got hqr fal-lals 
ready, we'll have the grandest wedding that Yarmouth has 
ever seen.*'’ 

‘^Does Dick know?” cried Je, taking fLp the burden. 
** Won't he be on the high ropes, that's all 1 '' 

*‘Oh, yes, he knows,” said Ralph; the* news was 
telegraphed to London last night.” 

“ But he won’t be best pleased at Cadyle being beaten,” 
remarked Mr. Weston; *‘it’s all very well, but when it 
comes to one’s own wife’s cousin 

‘‘Ah, but Richard is so disinterested,” interrupted 
Ralph. “ I must say that I have done him an injustice 
in the past. I always thought his Radicalism was mere 
talk, but he has proved it now by deeds ; if it had not been 
for his help I should never have got in.” 

“ Don’t talk about Radicalism,” said Mr. Weston ; “ I 
dbn’t want the pleasant taste taken out of ^my mouth with 
such words as that. However, I see what you mean about 
Richard, and though I can’t agree with him, I allow that 
he must be sincere to act as he has done.” 

This, from the obstinate old Conservative, was such an 
extraordinary concession that by itself it would have 
made the day remarkable, and every face beamed anew. 

There was only one tongue silent in the chorus, and 
that one strangely enough belonged to the voluble Flo. 
From the first moment that Richard’s name had been 
mentioned a cloud had come over her brow, and, though no 
one observed it, she uttered not a word in response to the 
general laudation of his conduct. 

Flo’s conscience was not a sensitive one, but she had 
several times felt a vague discomfort when she remem- 
bered the way in which her brother had received her 
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information about Sir Tristram. Her speech had been 
merely the result of ,ill-humour, and she had expecfed that 
Bichard wduld forget it again directly. But, greatly to her 
surprise, he had listened eagerly to all that she had to teU, 
and though at the time she had been flattered by the ex- 
citement she had created, she had of late felt uneasy 
whenever the recollection crossed her mind. , 

None of the^thers seemed to notice that Hylda’s letters 
became lewer and fewer, and that aU mention of her had 
gradually dropped out of Bichard's lengthy epistles to his 
mother ; his work, his ^plans, his ideas, filled up their 
pages, and Hyida apparently lived a life apart. Such a 
point as tbis was not likely to strike either Mr. or Mrs. 
Weston, and as for To, he never took the trouble to read 
his brother's letters at all ; Ellen might have discovered 
that something wtfs amiss if she had not been so wrapped 
up in her own congerns, but as it was there was no one 
who took any heed except the one whose guilty conscience 
had awakened her perceptions. 

When Balph first brought the news of Sir Tristram’s 
predicament, Flo was more startled than she would have 
liked to own ; she could not believe that her brother was 
.in any way responsible, and yet the whole affair seemed 
to her very mysterious. As soon as Sir Tristram was able 
to exert himself he had stated the facts of the case, and 
though there wfere plenty of people besides the Bennington 
electors who shrugged thejbr shoulders and wondered how 
anyone could expect such a palpable absurdity to be 
accepted, there were many who were ready to take up the 
cudgels iuihis cause. 

The controversy raged hotly in th^papers ; the Eadioal 
press denounced the vices and corruptions of the aris- 
tocracy, as personified in the ^anctimonius Baronet who 
grudged the poor man his pleasure while he secretly 
indulged hisiown ; while the Conservative organs thundered 
forth invectives at the vile plot against one of the 
upholders of the State, and urged upon all true patriots to 
do their; utmost to unearth its originators. 

Bichard, from his safe vantage ground, watched the 
conflict with interest ; he had no fears for himself, and he 
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saw that however much Sir Tristram's friends might say 
in his tehalf , the tide of popular feeling remained unchanged. 
Nor was this the only way in which he had- succeeded in 
harming his enemy, for the blow, followed by* so much 
anxiety and trouble, had taken a severe effect upon his health. 

But though Bichard had every cause to feel satisfied 
with the success of his scheme, he was no happier than 
he had been ‘before. His love for his w^e still existed, 
though it was poisoned by jealousy, and he had looked 
forward to^a renewal of her old worship of him so soon as 
her faith in her cousin was destroyed. But, contrary to 
his expectations, Hylda gave not 'the slightest credence to 
the accusation ; nothing that he could say had the least 
effect upon her, and, losing his sdlf-control at last, he 
uttered words that drove every vestige of colour from her 
cheek. • 

‘‘I cannot stay to be insulted, Eichard,** she said. 

“Well, go,*' he answered brutally ; “I would not lift a 
finger to keep you.” p 

She shuddered from head to foot, and, for a moment, a 
wild longing took possession of her to fly from the horrors 
of her lot and seek refuge in some calm depth of darkness, 
but she thrust back the thought Tvith the strength of* 
desperation, and, with a cry for help upon her lips, schooled 
herself to patience. 

As day after day passed on, however, shfe felt her endur- 
ance slowly ebbing away. She could not risk a visit from 
her mother, when all her letters from the Manor teemed 
with indignant reproaches against Ralph Rhodes ; she 
made one attempt to obtain Ellen's sympathy, but the 
reply she received was so entirely taken up with praises of 
her lover that she never made % second. There was 
nothing for it but to suffer in silence. 

The news of Tristram’s defeat was flung at her disdain- 
fully by her husband, when he came in from his club, on 
the evening of its publication. She received it without a 
word; but, when she thought of seeing Ralph Rhodes, 
and hearing his vehement rejoicings over his opponent’s 
discomfiture, she felt that there could be nothing worse for 
her to bear. 
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Many people have said the same thing, however, who 
have yet had to learn that the future holds mo^ bitter 
pangs for them than they have ever experienced in the 
past. 

Balph Bhodes returned to London in a state of delight 
that brooKed no repression. Congratulations had poured 
in upon him since his election, and, moreover, his wedding 
was fixed to take place during the Easter recess, so that the 
days seemed alf too short for the multiplicity of things that 
had to be crowded into them. 

Bichard was more restless and uncertain in temper than 
ever, and Hylda was thankful whenever he came home to 
dinner, for. though he did not favour her with much of his 
society, she felt that he was safe when he was in his 
study. Her dreams of aiding him in his work had all come 
to nought, but she* still cherished a hope that he might one 
day turn to her for assistance, if only some of his time was 
spent at home. 

“ Have you much writing to do to-night she asked, as 
he came in one evening with a bundle of papers in his 
hand. 

Yes, 'I have some proofsheets to look over that must 
go off by to-night’s post.” 

He despatched his dinner quickly, maintaining a gloomy* 
silence throughout the meal, and much as Hylda longed* to 
offer to help him, she did not dare to do so ; she went into 
the drawing-room when it was over, and taking up a book 
tried to forget her thoughts. Ten o’clock struck, eleven 
o’clock, and still nothing was heard from the study; she 
got up once and crept to the door hut could not summon 
up courage to enter, but the letters must be posted before 
midnight, and when quarter past *eleven struck she got 
up resolutely and went to the study. 

Bichard,” she said, ‘‘ it *is getting very late ; can I 
help you ? ’i 

There was no answer, and going nearer she saw that his 
head had fallen forward and that he was breathing heavily. 
Instinctively she looked round and saw at once what she 
had dreaded and yet expected to see — a half-empty whisky 
bottle upon the table 1 
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But this time she had not the shock of bewilderment to 
contend with, and she went up to him and laid her hand 
on his shoulder. 

Eichard,” she said, are your letters ready ? ** 

He mumbled something in an indistinct tone and moTed 
a little under her touch, but his head soon fell forward 
again and she saw there was no hope of rousing him. Two 
directed envelopes lay upon the table, and the proofsheets 
were folded ready for enclosure ; she took tlfem upeWithout 
looking at him again and inserted them in their respective 
covers. ' 

Since her invasion of his study he had chosen to 
keep everything locked up, but his keys lay upon the desk: 
she opened it and began to search among its multifarious 
contents for the necessary stamps, and as she did so her 
eye was caught by a well-known name. < 

Sir Tristram Carlyle, Bart.** Over and over again the 
words appeared in a curious twisted handwriting that was 
totally unfamiliar to her ; but as she turned the paper she 
stood transfixed, for there in her husband*s own hand was 
a copy of the very letter that she had seen quoted so many 
times in the newspapers. From the first she felt no doubt 
that it was his own composition, for words were altered 
here and there and the final form was the one that was 
stamped upon her brain. Bichard had conceived and 
carried out his scheme without a hitch, but, like most 
plotters, he had left a weak spot in his defences, and 
though he would no doubt have imagined that the paper 
was absolutely safe under his private lock and key, he 
had not realised that .for a man to put an en(»my into 
his mouth that steals away his brains is to lay himself 
open to disaster. 

Hylda looked at the unconscious figure beside her with a 
curious gleam in her eyes ; she folded the paper and put it 
in her pocket, weighed and stamped the letter^, re-locked 
the desk, and put the keys back where she had found them, 
then wrappifig herself in a shawl she went out and posted 
the proofsheets at the neighbouring pillar box. 

It was long before Bichard woke, and until Hylda heard 
him move she kept her solitary watch in the next room ; 
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the grey dawn was just appearing in the sky when at length 
she succeeded in getting him upstairs, but she did opt utter 
one word of her discovery then, nor yet when became down 
grumbling and yawning to a late breakfast. 

“ I can*t go to the office to-day,*’ he said, as he pushed 
away his untasted food ; I must let the chief know some- 
how before eleven o’clock.” 

“ I will take^a note, if you like,” said Hylda ; “ I have 
some shipping to do.” 

“ All right ; you can just give it to one of the clerks. I 
shall say 1 have an attack of lumbago.” 

If he expected this reinark to provoke a remonstrance 
from his wife he was disappointed, for she said nothing. 

Hylda’s pale face atid weary eyes excited the compassion 
of more than one of her fellow-travellers on the Under- 
ground that mornihg, but there was something in her look 
that prevented any, of those who pitied her £rom offering 
her their assistance ; she had formed her purpose in the 
dark hours of the preceding night, and had counted its cost. 

Mr. Dudley-Hartnell was sitting in his private room 
when a clerk came up to know if he could speak to Mrs. 
Weston. ' It was many months since he had seen Hylda, 
but he was not so startled by the change in her appearance 
as others among her friends had been ; he had taken his* 
own estimate of Bichard during the time that they had 
worked together, and the estimate was not a high one. 
But though he was not surprised, he was grieved to see the 
look that had settled upon her face, and his voice when he 
spoke was full of sympathy. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Weston?”- he said. “ Come and 
sit down.” 

Hylda took no noijee of his outstretched hand, nor of 
the offered chair ; her nerves ^were braced up for a great 
effort, and she could think of nothing else until it had been 
made. • 

« I have come to you because I have no one else to con- 
sult,” she said. ” Will you look at this ? ” 

Sheidrew the paper from her pocket as she spoke, and 
handing it to him, sat down as though her strength was 
suddenly exhausted. 
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Mr. Dudley-Hartuell looked at it for a few moments in 
silence,^ then raising his head he said gently, Why did 
you bring this to me ? ** 

Because I did not know what I ought to do about it ; 
my husband does not know that I have seen it, he must 
have thought that he had destroyed it. He will never 
forgiye me when he knows, but an innocent man has been 

wronged, and If I can do anything ” her voice died 

away, and her face turned whiter, li possi^e, than it had 
been before. 

There was a moment’s pause, during which Mr. Dudley- 
Hartnell looked at her with a pity that choked his utter- 
ance ; but it was cruel to keep her in suspei^^e, and he 
cleared his throat to speak. 

Sir Tristram knows this already,” he said. 

Knows it I” cried Hylda, starting forward in amaze- 
ment. 

Yes, so for as belief without absolute proof will go.” 

But how, I don’t understand I ” 

‘‘ I will tell you all I know. There is no harm in doing 
so now, though it was told me in confidence. When the 
matter of this letter was first investigated. Sir Tristram’s 
secretary told him that he thought he had a clue if he 
^ight follow it up, and, as Sir Tristram was ill at the 
time he left it to his discretion. Chesterford went to a 
private detective, taking the letter with him, and, after long 
study of your husband’s handwriting, and an enquiry at 
Bennington which elicited the fact that he had been there 
on the Sunday when the letter was posted, they felt little 
doubt in their own minds. Not a soul was told of their 
suspicion except myself; they were obliged to find out 
something about Weston’s movemenjts from me, but to no 
one else has a word been breathed.” 

‘‘But what gave him the first clue?” interrupted 
Hylda. r 

“ Your husband’s manner when be questioned him about 
Sir Tristraih on the Monday. But let me finish my story. 
As soon as Sir Tristram could be troubled about business 
they went to him and asked him what should be done, 
and his answer was ‘ Nothing.’ He told them in reply to 
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their arguments that everyone for whose opinion he oared 
believed his story, and this being so he £d not see that 
anything would be gained by fixing the forgery of tne letter 
on to any particular pair of shoulders, and that he wished 
that the whole thing should be allowed to die a natural 
death. You see, therefore, that you could not tell him 
anything that he does not know already, and my advice to 
you is to put that paper quietly in the fire.”* 

He expected to see a gleam of relief pass over her face, ’ 
but her expression remained unchanged. 

That may be quite right from my oousifi’s point of 
view,*’ she said, <^but there is something else to be con- 
sidered ; i^ Richard has done such a thing once he may do 
it again.” 

There was a thrill of anguish in her voice as she spoke 
that was very terrible to hear. 

That is not for you or me to say,’* said the editor, 
gravely. At any rate we have no right to accuse him if 
Sir Tristram does not choose to do so ; the matter affects 
him, and he must decide it.” 

Then I am to do nothing ? ** 

‘‘No runless you tell him that you have found the 
paper, and urge him to make his own confession. Is that 
too difficult ? ” he added, seeing the look of dismay thalT 
crossed her face. 

“It would be very hard,” she answered, in a low tone ; 
“but if it is for his good I will try to do it. In that case 
I must keep the paper,” and she held out her hand for it. 

Mr, Dadley-Hartnell saw the effort with which she 
spoke, but he had no conception oi the magnitude of the 
task which he had imposed; his own chivalry was so 
strong that it was impossible for hifii to imagine the kind 
of treatment to which Richard subjected his wife. He 
knew that the man was not & gentleman, he saw that he 
was obstinate and overbearing, but he could not believe 
that he was otherwise than tender to the fair young creature 
whose lot was bound up with his. 

“ There is one other thing that I will tell you now,” ho 
said, as she rose to go, “ I am afraid it will come as a blow 
to your husband, but I have no alternative. I have 
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discovered that during the last election he sold his pen to 
both pjurtieB, and that he has in other ways violated the 
agreement that was drawn up at the tiine of his joining our 
staff. I would spare him if I could, but I have^no choice 
in the matter, and I am writing to him to-day to tell him 
that his work in the office must cease at the fod of the 
quarter.” 

Hylda’s couflsternation was so great that she could not 
'speak, and the editor looked at her with soxiSe compunction. 

“ It seems cruel to tell you,** he said, ‘‘ and yet it seemed 
to me that It would be more cruel to leave you in ignorance 
of what was coming.** 

You did right to tell me,” she answered, an^ gathering 
herself up as if to meet an impending fate, she left the 
office without another word. 

Bichard went out as usual that evening, and Hylda 
scanned the letters anxiously when the last post came in ; 
there was one in the editor*s well-known handwriting, and 
her heart sank as she looked at it. Bu^ Bichard said 
nothing when he opened it, nor did he allude to it next 
day. 

“ I wrote to the University Extension delegates' to-day,” 
he remarked carelessly that evening. 

• What did you write about ? ** asked Hylda, seeing that 
he waited for a question. 

I wrote to tell them that I was willing to lecture again 
for them next winter. It is not work that I care for, as 
you know, but it is less exhausting than journalism, and I 
think that I shall go back to it.” 

Hylda hardly knew how to reply Tshe saw that he was 
arranging to announce his return to lecturing at the same 
time as his retirement^from the officq and so to gloss over 
the fact of dismissal, but she could not venture to tell him 
so, and therefore she said nothing. 

The matter was not long left in suspense, lv>wever ; by 
return of post a letter arrived from the delegates containing 
a polite intilnation that as Mr. Weston had left their staff 
without consulting their convenience on obtaining«a post 
that suited him better, they could not consider his proposi- 
tion of rejoining it. 
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Biehard flung down the letter with an angry exclamation. 

You can read it if you like/’ he said, they are a pack of 
fools, and I will have nothing more to do with them.” 

The threat was gratuitous to say the least, the delegates 
having already resolved to have nothing more to do with 
him, but Hylda would not irritate him by saying so. 

I was afraid that they would not like your throwing 
up your engagements so suddenly last yeaer,” she said, 
*‘but 1 am Vei^Borry that they should have refused your 
request.” 

“It is weai7 work,” said Biehard, leaning his head 
on his hand with a dishe&ftened look ; “ life is not worth 
living at tWs rate.” 

Hylda had not seen* the softer side of his nature for so 
long that she felt a thrill of hope. 

“ Biehard,” she said gently, “there is something that I 
have been wanting to say to you for two or three days, but 
I have not liked to worry you.” • 

“ I don’t want any fresh worries by any means,” said 
Biehard, the frown returning to his brow. “ I have not 
told you yet that the editor has ehosen to turn me off. It 
is a disgusting pieee of treaehery, but of course 1 am 
.•powerless to prevent it.” 

Hylda felt her hands turning eold,butthe opportunity was 
too good to be Igst, and she felt that she must not let it slip. 

“ There is something I want you to do,” she said, not 
stopping to piek her words, “ something that would put all 
this on a better footing. See here, Biehard,” and she 
drew out the fateful paper. 

Bichar^ snatched it from her in dismay. “ Where did 
you get that ? ” he said. 

“ I found it in your desk the other*night when — when I 
had to get your letters*ready for the post.” 

“ And like an idiot you hav6 been imagining all kinds 
of things,” ];Le said, making a strong effort to recover him- 
self. “ Here it goes ! ” and he tossed it into the Are. 

Hylda made no movement to stop him. •“What I 
want you to do,” she said steadily, “is to go to Mr. 
Dudley- Hai^tnell and tell him all about it. He will feel 
quite differently about you then.” 
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dear Hylda, you are talking perfect folly I ” said 
Bichard, impatiently. Because you find a copy of that 
letter fn my handwriting you jump to the conclusion that 
I sent it, and not content with that you propose that I 
should go and accuse myself of doing so. You must be 
madl” 

.“But Mr. Dudley-Hartnell knows it already,” said 
Hylda. 

“How do you know that?” asked fiichard^ turning 
upon her like a lightning flash. 

Hylda had rushed upon her task with desperation, not 
pausing to think whither it might lead her ; but she was 
ready to dare all now. , 

“ lie told me so himself,” she said. 

“ When ? ” asked her husband, in the same fierce tone. 

“ When I took your note the other day. I showed 
him the paper and asked him what I ought to do.” 

“You slewed him that paper ?”’ cried Eichard, “I 
suppose you wish to ruin me I ” * 

Hylda did not notice the tacit admission of his guilt. 
“ No, Richard,” she said, “ I wish to save you.” 

“ Don’t talk that canting humbug to me I * Tell me 
exactly what he said, or I’ll shake it out of you by main * 
" force.” 

' He stood over her threateningly, but she.did not shrink ; 
her nerves were strung up to the supreme pitch of endur- 
ance. 

“He told me that Mr. Chesterford had employed a 
private detective, and that they had examined your hand- 
writing. That you veere seen at Bennington the day the 

letter was posted, and that Mr. Chesterford ” 

“That meddling young ass ought to have his neck 
wrung I ” muttered Richard. “ W^l ? ” 

“When Mr. Chesterford *told Tristram, he said that he 
would not have you accused, and that nothing further was 
to be done about it. Richard, will you not go to him and 
tell him all ? ” 

“ So that is what you want, is it?” he sneer^. “ I 
suppose you have been flattering yourself with the idea 
that he is the soul of generosity and honour ! Of course 
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he is merely keeping this back to serve his own ends ; he is 
a regular snake in Sie grass, and has been ever since I have 
known him ! ” • ^ 

Bichard, listen to me a moment ! ’’ pleaded H^lda in 
despair ; but he went out of the room without paying the 
slightest attention to her, and locked his study door after 
him. 

Hylda’s first thought when she was left alone was one 
of blamej^for hdrself and not for him. If only she had 
managed better; if she had spoken more wisely, more 
sympathetically, she might have won him over to the 
right. But naw she felt that he was more hardened than 
he had been before, and the tears that she shed were for 
her own failure and not for his reproaches. 

She was still sitting where he had left her when there 
was a loud ring at -the door-bell, and she started up hastily 
as she reco^ised Ralph’s voice in the hall. She could 
not endure listening to his recitals of the preparations for 
his wedding at such a juncture as this, and she was 
intending to escape upstairs, when the door suddenly 
opened and he walked into the room. 

There was something unusual about his manner, and he 
rsaid nothing -while the maid was heard knocking loudly at 
the study door ; but as soon as Richard entered, he un- . 
folded a paper that he held in his hand, and pointed 
excitedly to a paragraph. “ Read that I ” he said hoarsely; 
*'it states there that the writer of that letter has been 
discovered, and that it is none other than the sub-editor 
of the Monthly Review. Refute it, for God’s sake 1 ** 

His ej%8 were glittering, and tlje hand that touched 
Richard’s was as cold as death. 

“ It is a scandalous lie,” began Richard, but his nerves 
were shaken by all that he had passed through, and he 
could not command his tonghe. 

“ It is trijp ! ” said Ralph, in a terrible voice, great drops 
coming out upon his forehead. 

There was silence for a moment, while Rishard stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the paper, struggling for compo- 
sure, and Hylda leaned against the mantelpiece with her 
hand pressed against her heart. 
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Ralph was the first to speak. “ I would forgive you any 
crime of your own for Ellen’s sake,” he said ; “ but I can 
never forgive you for involving me in* crime.. Good-bye for 
ever I ” and he turned and left the house. 

‘^Stop, you fooll” exclaimed Richard, darting after 
him ; but it was too late, the door wla.s shut, e£nd he was 
gone. 

** It will be all over London to-morrow,” said Richard, 
coming back, and tearing the paper across fh a fiiry. This 
is your precious cousin’s doing. I told you he would take 
his revengO; but, by Heaven, he shall repent it.” 

“Dear Richard,” said Hylda, ‘going up to him, and try- 
ing to take his hand, “it is not too late yet. If you will 
only ” 

“ I tell you it is too late,” said Richard, harshly. “ My 
career is ruined, my name blackened I It’s enough to drive 
a man mad. I shall not stay in England to be put in the 
pillory.” 

“Richard, Richard,” she sobbed, “you* will not leave 
me? ” 

“ I shall. You took precious good care to secure your 
own money, so you can stay and enjoy yourself.’* 

She looked up at him with a dazed expression, and clung 
-the tighter to his arm. 

• “ Let go, will you,” he said, and, pushing her away, he 
hurled himself out of the room, while Hylda, her strength 
exhausted, her heart breaking, tottered helplessly a step or 
two forward, and then fell heavily to the ground. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

• 

When Hylda ajvoke to consciousness, the lamps had burned 
out and all was dark. The servants had gone to bed at 
their usual* time, andf accustomed to their master’s late 
hours, had paid no heed to any noises below. Bhe could 
not at first remember what had happened, and turned her- 
self uneasily, wondering why the bed was so hard, and 
why she felt so stiff and chilled ; but, as the^ recollection 
came back to lier, she started up in terror, and stared 
wildly about her. 

“ Where is Richard ? ” was the first thought that disen- 
tangled itself from the confusion of her ideas, and groping 
, about for the -matches, she lit a candle. No one, apparently, 
had entered the room since he left it ; the torn pieces of 
newspaper still strewed the floor, and the chair that she 
had clutched in.her fall lay undisturbed. She picked it up, 
and put the room to rights that the servants’ suspicions 
might not be aroused, then, going upstairs, she opened the 
door of Richard’s dressing-room. All was in disorder ; 
drawers had been hastily pulled out and their contents 
thrown upon the floor, his bag was* gone, his ulster, and 
his travelling rug. She could not » at first take in the 
meaning of it all, hut as she went nearer she saw an 
envelope lying on the dres&ing4able, and taking it up, 
found that it contained a hastily- written message. 

“You wilf never see me again. Thanks to T. C. I am 
done for, and you can make merry over it. — ^R.*.* 

The cruel words gave her a stab of anguish, but she did 
not dare to let herself give way ; the dawn was breaking, 
the servants would soon be about, and if it was possible 
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to keep her secret she must do so. She went into her 
bedroom and having bathed her face she put on her 
dressing-gown and lay down ; her • shoulder had been 
severely bruised in her fall, and the pain of it Vf'ould have 
prevented her from sleeping even if her mind had been 
at ease, but as it was she lay in feverish unrest until the 
maid came to call her. 

Hylda had. made up her mind by this time what to do, 
and having said that Mr. Weston was out and that she 
should breakfast in her own room, she dressed afi well as 
her achingr arm would allow her, and went to the nearest 
telegraph office. There was only one person whom she 
could send for, but she knew that he would come. 

Mr. Dudley-Hartnell had a number of engagements for 
that morning, but when Hylda*s telegram was brought to 
him he got up at once from the breakfast-table, and told 
his man to call a cab. 

“ I knew you would come I was Hylda’s greeting when 
he was shown in, and in a few brief word^, she told him 
her story. 

This is what he wrote,*’ she said, handing him the 
paper. 

“ Your arm is hurt ! ** he exclaimed, as he ^saw the diffi- 
ooulty with which she moved it. 

• “ I fell and bruised it,*' she said quickly, seeing the 
thought that passed through his mind. You must not 
think more hardly of him than he deserves.” 

The editor did not speak for a minute. Of course 
that is all nonsense about Carlyle,” he said, at length. 

He is not a man to break his word, as Weston must 
know. I heard about this affair yesterday as soon as the 
Trumpet came out. i The editor got wind of the story 
through the enquiries that were made at Bennington, and 
thought that he was doing (a public service by making it 
known.” 

But he was risking an action for libel tt it had not 
been true,”c8aid Hylda. 

Mr. Dudley-Hartnell smiled in spite of his sadness. 

There is nothing he would have liked better,” hie said ; 
« however, as it happens he is correct in his facts. Such 
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things are sore tp come to light sooner or Uter. I don't 
know what will be done with Rhodes, it is just the kind of 
thing to upset him completely, and, in spite of all his « 
extravagwcds, he is such an honest fellow-—” he br^e 
off abruptly, for his eulogy of Rhodes was a oondemhation 
of Richai^. 

Had you not better see your cousin and ask^ his 
advice ? ” he said, b^ way of changing the subject. 

Oh, no ! ”^xclaimed Hylda, in alarm ; he must not " 
come here. I cannot see him ! ” 

A light broke in upon the editor’s mind os she looked 
entreatingly at him, ibnd he drew his chair a little 
nearer to her * 

“ Mrs. Weston,” he said, in a low tone, “ I cannot help 
you unless you tell me all. Was there any quarrel between 
Sir Tristram and your husband ? ” , 

“ There was no quarrel,” said Hylda, her breath coming 
and going painfully as she spoke ; but — ”, she stopped, 
unable to frame her words. 

** I understand,” he said, and said no more. 

“ You cannot stay here alone,” he began again, after a 
pause. You are too shaken by all that has passed. But, 
first of all, 1. will find out if Weston has left England; that 
fact can be discovered without much difficulty, and we shall 
then know better how to act. I will see you again to- 
morrow.” 

The long day passed for Hylda in a dream of pain ; there 
was no one to whom she coidd speak, no one to whom she 
could write, for she dared not breathe a word as yet to 
Richard’s people. There was nothing to be done but 
to wait, and watch, and listen, £ill she felt her heart 
growing sick. 

The hours crept away at length, night came and passed, 
and before ten o’clock next morning Mr. Dudley-Hartnell 
was with her again. 

“ I have 'found out where he is,” he said, “ I put the 
proper forces in motion without delay, and word was sent 
to me this morning that a man answering to the descrip- 
tion given took a passage in a ship that left for Australia 
last night. You may relieve yourself of your worst fears ; 
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he evidently means no desperate deed, for he went to his 
bankers yesterday and drew out a considerable sum of 
money. ® If you write at once your letters will catch him 
up overland, and we will hope that he will soon come back 
in a better frame of mind.” 

Hylda tried to respond to the kindness of his 4ook ; but 
her. smile was more sad than tears; nothing could alter 
the fact that Bichard had left her in anger, and that if he 
returned to her it would only be with a ruined 'Career and 
a dishonoured name. 

“ You are too weary to know what to do,” he said, com- 
passionately. I will see Carlyle and Ehodes, and make 
all necessary explanations, if you will go to your mother. 
Let me stay and see you off by the midday traih ; even if 
your husband returns at once it cannot be for some days, 
and the change and rest will help you to* face the problems 
of the future.” 

Hylda coujd not express any pleasure at the idea, but 
it seemed less unbearable than any other,, and she went 
languidly away to arrange matters with the servants and 
pack a few things to take with her. 

It was not until she was in the train that she began to 
dread the thought of meeting her mother, dt would, of 
course, be useless to try and conceal what had happened, 
iot it would speedily appear in every paper, but it was a 
terrible thing to have to tell. 

She left her luggage at the station, and walked over to 
the Manor that she might have a little further respite. 
Her arm was painful and her feet were weary, but, as she 
passed out of the towp and found herself on tlje bridge, 
she lost all thought of her bodily ills in the remembrance 
of the night when she4iad stood there with Richard at her 
side. The touch of the damp, cold' mist upon her brow 
had seemed to her like an enchanter’s wand, turning her 
life into gladness ; but now the breath of sweet spring air 
that floated over the fields made her shiver as though an 
icy hand had been laid upon her. She dreaded meeting 
any of her acquaintances ; but the road to the Manor was 
a lonely one, and she passed no one on the wayl Her 
heart almost failed her w^hon the house came in sight ; but 
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she must not tuin back now, and pushing open the gate 
she went slowly up the drive. 

“ Hylda I ” exclaimed a voice behind her. • 

She lopked back with a start and saw her mother coming 
towards her. Mrs. Carlyle had been sitting in her favourite 
summer-house, which commanded a view of the front gate 
and therefore gave her timely warning of her sister-in-law’s 
visits. 

“ Come-and^sit down,” she said, taking alarm at the 
sight of ‘Hylda’s white face. “ What is the matter ; you 
look ready to drop 1 ” • 

“ I have come home \ ” said Hylda, fixing her eyes on 
her mother with a strange look ; Eichard has gone to 
Australia.^ 

“ To Australia ! ” said Mrs. Carlyle. “ Has he gone on 
a lecturing tour ? 

“ No, he has left me,” said Hylda in the same strained 
voice. • • 

“My dear ^ child, what do you mean?” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, turning upon her with a look of alarm, ‘‘ You 
must not say such things, it is not right, and you really 
ought to.have some consideration for me.” 

“lam so»ry,to be obliged to startle you,” said Hylda, 
“ but I have onl^told you the truth. I hardly understand 
how it has all come about, but Eichard has had some 
share in the trouble at the time of the Bennington election, 
and it will all appear in the papers.” 

“That was a very sad business,” said Mrs, Carlyle; “I 
never could understand it, so 1 did not try. However, if 
there is likely to be any disturbance it was very wise of 
Eichard fo go away for a time. But why did you not go 
with him?” • 

Ilylda’s heart sank"; how was it possible to make her 
mother realise the position. • 

“ He would not have taken me,” she said ; “ it is a long, 
sad story, Snd I hardly know how to explain it to you, 
but if you will let me stay with you I shall ber able to tell 
you all by degrees.” 

She -looked wistfully at her mother, but Mrs. Carlyle 
would not meet her eyes. 
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“ that would be rather awkward,” she* said ; “ it would 
make so much talk for you to be here ; in facti it would be 
‘ quite impossible/* • / 

A terrible pang rushed through Hylda’s heart. ‘‘Oh, 
mother I ** she cried, “ will you, too, cast me out ? ** 

“ It is not a question of casting out,*' said Mrs. Carlyle, 
peevishly ; “ you must see yourself that it would never do. 
It is most important that everything should be hushed up 
^ as far as possible, and for the servants to nee you like this 
would set all kinds of tales afloat/* 

“ Do you^nean that you do not wish me to come into 
the house ? ** • . 

“ Well, dear, of course, I should never have said so, I 
should not have had the heart to 1 But since ^ou see it 
yourself, I cannot help saying that I agree with you. If 
you go quietly home again, I feel sure •that Eichard will 
come back, and I shall be very pleased to come and stay 
with you meanwhile, if you will send nie a proper invita- 
tion that I can show, if there should be ..any questions 
asked. 

“ I will go,’* said Hylda, and without another word she 
got up, and went to the door of the summer-house^ 

“ I am so sorry not to be able to send you- down to the 
station,** said Mrs. Carlyle uneasily, as' she watched her 
daughter’s trembling steps,” but, of course, if I had the 
carriage out the coachman would know you had been 
here — ** 

“ Yes,** said Hylda, wildly, “ and if you offered me a 
cup of tea, Eoberts would know I had been here. Good- 
bye, mother, it is better as it is.** 

“Hylda always had such an uncomfortable way of taking 
things,” said Mrs. Carlyle to herself, as she settled down 
again in her corner. “ Every woman has troubles in her 
married life, and it is very wicked to repine. I am sure 
that I was always patient with her dear father, in spite of 
all his faults 1 ** and with a sigh of complacent resignation, 
she returned to her book. 

It was Miss Elton’s invariable custom to take a solitary 
walk on Wednesday afternoon ; unless she had two hours 
of “ silent fresh air ** in the week, she felt that she could 
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not get on with Aer work, and she had so cultivated her 
powers of mental detachment that she was able to throw . 
off her worries and give herself up to the healing influences 
of field and wood. She was coming back on this after- 
nooi^ tired and muddy, but with her mind “ cleared out,** 
as she expressed it,* when she saw a figure in front of her 
that she thought sho recognised. 

She turned and looked as she passed, intending to speak, ^ 
but as she caufht sight of Hylda's face, she gave a cry of 
alarm. 

“Mrs. Weston, you^ are illl** she said! “Let me 
help you.’* • 

Hylda had been struggling on in a dazed condition, 
one only thought* filling her mind — that she must 
somehow manage to reach the station ; but at the sound 
of help, her powers suddenly deserted her, and sho sank 
to the ground. 

Miss Elton was short, but she was sturdy, "and what was 
better, she had plenty of presence of mind. She could not 
hold Hylda up, but she could break her fall, and having 
guided her to the ground, she rolled up her cloak and put 
it under her head, unfastened her collar, and fetched some 
water in tfiSThi^gwn of her bonnet from a neighbouring 
spring, before most people would have had time to realise 
what had happened. 

Hylda was hot long in recovering consciousness, and she 
had no sooner opened her eyes than she tried to sit up. 

“ Wait a little,” said Miss Elton. “ You must not 
move yet.” 

“ But4 wust go on,” said Hylda feverishly, “ I must get 
to the station.” 

Miss Elton began' to suspect thaf something was really 
amiss, there was an anxiety in llylda*s eye and a wildness in 
her speech that alarmed her, but she did not lose her 
coolness o&manner. 

“ I will fetch you a little more water,” she said, “ and 
then, if you are able, you shall go on.” 

Sh^ bathed her patient's brow and wetted her lips, and 
then putting her arm under her, helped her up. 

Their progress was slow, and seeing how Hylda trembled 
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and shook, Miss Elton said resolutely ^ they neared the 
town, “^You must come into my house to rest.** 

** No, no, I cannot,** said Hylda, “ no one niust see me.’* 
“ No one shall see you,** was the quiet rejoinder, “ the 
gmls and governesses are out, and I wiljl take you in by the 
side door straight to my private sitting-room.”^ 

The schoolmistress was accustomed to dealing with re- 
fractory spirits, and her quiet tone and iij{i,nner had their 
effect ; perhaps, too, Hylda felt her own inability to go on, 
at any rate ghe made no further protest, and as soon as they 
were inside the friendly door, sl\p let herself be laid on 
the sofa. 

** Shall I send for Mrs. Carlyle ? ** said Miss Elton, who, 
in spite of her composure, was sorely puzzled what 
to do. 

“ Oh, no,** cried Hylda, she must not come to me ; 
let me go 1 ** and she tried to struggle to her feet. 

Very well, I will promise not to send for her,** said 
Miss Elton, laying her back upon the cushiohs. ‘‘ Now lie 
still, and I will make you some tea.’* 

** Agood deal of this is exhaustion,” she said to herself, 
as she set about her preparations; “of couyse there is 
something at the back of it all, but I i?^2fst* attend to the 
bodily ailments first.” 

In this Miss Elton was right ; Hylda had scarcely eaten 
any breakfast, and had tasted nothing since,* while she had 
been through a terrible strain. She drank the hot tea 
eagerly and ate some biscuits, and as the warmth stole 
through her frame a more natural look came into her 
face. ^ * 

“ Can you sleep a little while now ? ** asked Miss Elton. 
“Yes,” said Hylda wearily, “but don’t let anyone 
come in.” 

“ No, you shall lock the door after me ; I must go away 
for a little while, but I shall not be long.” ^ 

It was a risk, but there was no alternative so far as she 
could see; she felt sure that something was seriously 
wrong and she could not take the responsibility of dealing 
with it alone, and if she might not fetch Mrs. Weston’s 
mother, she must fetch her aunt. 
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L^y Oarlyle ^as no more to Miss Elton than an awe- 
ins^icg vision; she had seen her driving in state, and 
had heard many tales of her alarming manner! People' 
spoke of her, however, in an entirely different way from 
that in which they spoke of her sister-in-law; they 
re8p*ected while th&y feared her, and though Miss Elton*s 
heart sank at the idea of entering her presence, she had an 
instinctive confidence in her willingness to •help. Without 
giving Jierself^ime to think she got into a fly and told* 
tke man to drive to Stowbury Court ; what she would do 
when she got there she did not quite know, bht at any rate 
the first step was clear.* 

Can \ see Lady Carlyle ? ” she asked of the solemn 
butler who opened the door. 

The man paused for awhile before he answered. Miss 
Elton certainly Idid not look her best ; her bonnet was 
damp and discobured, and she had tied it on crooked in 
her hurry ; she had no gloves, and her boots were covered 
with mud. • 

Her ladyship has only just returned from driving,’’ he 
said at last ; 1 do not think she can see you.” 

But I must see her I ” said Miss Elton desperately ; 
**my busiiffl&^s most important.” 

The butler ^arcely knew what to do ; he would hate 
thought that the visitor was a tramp, but that tramps do 
not usually arrrivo in a fly ; his embarrassment was put an 
end to, however, by his satelite's remarking in an under- 
tone, “ Her ladyship is just going upstairs.” 

The unfortunate footman was silenced with a terrific 
frown ;«but Miss Elton had heard, and seizing her oppor- 
tunity she darted into the hall and appeared before Lady 
Carlyle’s astonished pyes. * 

Something has happened to your niece,” she said, 
going to the root of the matter at once. 

She coiild not have acted more wisely; if she had 
begun with explanations and apologies she would not 
have been listened to, but as it was, Lady Carlyle 
grasped the situation at once, and turning to the dis- 
comfited butler she said severely, “ Show this lady into 
the Blue Boom.” 
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Here's a rum go!’* remarked the fd)tman when the 
door of the sanotum was closed. 

■ “ Will you have the goodness to keefJ your mouth shut, 
William ? ” said the butler, marching oflf to his- private 
apartment in high dudgeon. 

Miss Elton gave her bonnet a twitch as she down 
opposite her formidable companion, and tried to pull down 
% her short skirts so as to hide the offending boots, but 
Lady Carlyle was not affected by such considerations as 
these ; she knew the schoolmistress well by reputation, and 
was certain that there was some good cause for the liberty 
she was taking. ‘ ^ 

You mentioned my niece ! ” she said in her^dignified 
tone. 

“ I fear that Mrs. Weston is in great trouble,” said Miss 
Elton, ** and she forbids mo to send for het mother.” 

** She shows her good sense there 1 ” thought Lady 
Carlyle ; but she made no reply, and her visitor went on 
with her tale. 

‘‘ And now will you come to her ? ” she said when she 
had finished. The fly is at the door, and I am anxious 
to get back as soon as possible, for she has been alone too 
long already. * * y'"** ' 

I will come, certainly,” said Lady Carlyle, and they 
set Off without delay. 

The drive was a silent one ; Miss Elton was filled 
with misgivings as to what might have befallen Hylda 
during her ab^sence, while Lady Carlyle was thinking 
with even greater dread of the tale to which she might 
have to listen. < « 

“ I will go to her first,” said Miss Elton ; “ I only hope 
she will not be angry at'my having fetched you.” 

She need not have feared ; Hylda had awakened from her 
sleep with quieted nerves, and the sight of her aunt restored 
her fainting courage with the assurance that /here was 
someone who was not afraid to stand by her ; she told her 
tale with more calmness than could have been expected a 
W hours before, and had soon made her listener acquainted 
with the main outlines of the story. 

*‘And so your mother dreaded a scandal?” said Lady 
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Carlyle. “ Well, y6u shall come to the Court, and we will 
see if people will dare to say anything then I ** 

I cannot do that,’* said Hylda sadly. * 

« What do you mean ? ” said her aunt, a shade of her 
usual sternness coming back into her voice. 

It wouM not do for Bichard to find me there when ho 
returns,” replied HyLla in a low tone. 

There was silence for a moment, and then *Lady Carlyle 
asked grinjly, “ Where do you propose to go, then ? ” 

** Oh, do not think hardly of met” cried Hylda, taking 
her aunt’s hand between her own; “you hafe been so 
good, you have not said one unkind word, nor even re- 
minded me of your warnings 1 I would give anything to 
be able to come to you; but it must not be.” 

She looked anxiously at the face beside her, so cold and 
unyielding in its expression ; but while she looked. Lady 
Carlyle bent suddenly over the couch, and gathered her 
closely to her breast. Hylda’s surprise was so great that 
she could not speak ; never in all her life had she seen her 
aunt bestow such an embrace upon anyone, and that it 
should have been given to her in this hour of humiliation 
touched her to the quick. 

. There was rf^i^jck at the door at this moment, and Lady 
Carlyle started up ih confusion ; Hylda could have smiled 
at her shamefaced look if she had not felt her tears too nea'r 
the surface, but she managed to control her voice when* 
Miss Elton entered, 

“ I am much better now,” she said ; “ I have been telling 
my aunt my troubles and she will help me ; but I must go 
back to Lcgidon this evening.” • 

“But you are not fit for the journey,” said Miss Elton, 
looking much disconcerted, for she haJfl made up her mind 
that Lady Carlyle would take her niece back to the Court. 

“Oh, Jfes, I am quite able* to go,” said Hylda, and 
feeling that ij was not her part to object further, the good 
little woman hurried off to provide a suitable meal before 
the journey. • 

Nor did her ministrations end there ; she kept herself in 
the background until Lady Carlyle had taken her departure, 
then, stiffing the curiosity of her governesses as best she 
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might, sho slipped out with Hylda and took her to the 
station. * • 

I \ 3 an never thank you for all* your kindness’,” said 
Hylda, as they stood on the platform ; “It is one of those 
things that nothing can ever repay.” 

“I only wish I could go with yo*u,” said Miss* Elton, 
‘‘•you don’t look fit to travel alone.” 

She looked wistfully after the train as it moved off, and 
as the gleam of the lamp fell upon he^ batteqpd bonnet, 
it seemed to Ilylda that the face beneath it was as the face 
of an angSl. 
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Mrs. Carlyle -was at work in hor oonaervatory two days 
after her dgbughter’s sudden visit. The March sun was 
shining brilliantly, and, as she snipped off the dead leaves 
of her sweet-scented geraniums, she felt a peaceful sense 
of comfort and well-being. 

She had had a momentary feeling of uneasiness that 
morning when the post brought her no letter from Hylda, 
but she had soon persuaded herself that no news was 
good news’, and had found much consolation in reflecting 
upon her wisdom in refusing her ill-judged request. Mrs, 
Carlyle maintained, on principle, that there was no need 
• to dwell on urffiCvPifortable details. To gloss over a thing 
was, in her opinion, to remedy it; to conceal a wound was* 
to cure it, and she was sure that if Hylda would only 
believe that there was nothing wrong, all would immo*- 
diately be right. 

In this complacent mood she had managed to forget all 
her worries, and when Roberts appeared with the announce- 
ment that»Lady Carlyle was in the diawing-room, she went 
to greet her without a qualm. 

“ What a lovely diiy exdiaifaied as she pulled 

off her gardening gloves. I could 'not think what had 
become of you ; it is nearly a week since we met. I have 
been busy ia the garden, or I should have been over to 
see you.” , 

Lady Carlyle waited in perfect silence until CJecilia had 
run herself down. , ' ' 

“Do*sit down, dear, V went, on Mts. Carlyle. *‘1 want 
to show you my new ferns ; but you' must rest first.” 

279 
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I have not time to sit down,” said'^Lady Carlyle. “ I 
an^ on my way from the station, and 1 mast drive' on to 
the Codrt directly. Cecilia, I have Been to* see your un- 
happy child 1 ” 

Cecilia gave a start; she saw that something was cpming, 
but she made an attempt to stave it o£f. 

f* 1 have not seen you to tell you that Hylda paid me 
a flying visit on Wednesday,” she said. “ She was not 
looking very well, but I did not think it anything serious.” 

“ No, you did not think 1 ” returned her sister-in-law. 
** I am not surprised at that ; but your thoughtlessness 
might have cost Hylda her life. "You let her go weary and 
exhausted from your door, and if a good Samaritan had 
not found *her, she might have died by the wayside.” 

** Someone met her 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Carlyle, passing 
over the rest of the sentence. I hoped she would have 
got away without being seen. Who was it ? ” 

Someon<5 with a softer heart than yours I ” said Lady 
Carlyle. “ She took the poor child in and fed ani warmed 
her, and then came to fetch me. I need not tbll you all 
the details, as you do not seem to be particularly interested 
in your daughter ; but I followed her to London yesterday, 
to see if I could help her.” 

’ “ You have no right to speak to me in that way,” cried 

Cecilia, dropping her gloves and scissors in a heap upon 
the floor as she nervously wrung her hahds. “ I only 
did what I felt was for the best. Hylda is so impulsive, 
she never stops to think of consequences. 1 pointed out 
to her how important it was not to give people an oppor- 
tunity of gOBsipping,^ and she saw it herself, *and quite 
agreed with me.” 

“ Well, you have over-reached yqurself this time,” said 
Harriet, with grim satisfaction. “ Hylda agreed .yrith you 
in the same way that a dog agrees to leave your house if 
you kick it out of doors ; but that may nat prevent it 
from dying in a ditch outside all the same ! ” 

“ But who was it who found her ? ” said Mrs. Carlyle, 
returning to the charge. “ You have not told me that yet. 
Fancy what it will bo for me, if all Stowbury talks about 
me as an unnatural n^other I ” 
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You need not be afraid of that,” said* liady Carlyle, 
sardonicpilly. “Truth neyer spreads so easily as feise- 
hood f” * 

Cecilia ^d hot see the satire, but she accepted the con- 
solation, 

“ Peor ^ear Hyida, I will go to her at once,” she said, 
for now that she felt less anxiety on her own score she had 
leisure to think about her daughter. “ I might even tell 
the servants that^I have heard she is unwell, Und start this 
afternoon!** 

“ You might ; but I am afraid you could hardly reach 
Yarmouth to-day.*’ 

“ Yarmouth! ’* cried Mrs. Carlyle, in consternation. 
“Do you mean that Hylda has gone to those dreadful 
people ? ** 

“ She has gone to her husband’s relations, if that is what 
you mean.** 

“ But why did you let her go; what could you have been 
thinking of V* * 

“ There ^was nothing else to be done ; she came to your 
door seeking shelter, and you turned her oway. I talked 
over the matter thoroughly with her, and we came to the 
conclusion tbatL^he must go to Yarmouth.** 

“ Then ther^ nothing I can do ? ** 

“ Nothing, except to go back to your geraniums.** 

Lady Carlyle had got her knife out, and she did not 
scruple to use it ; but. as she dealt her last thrust, her 
sister-in-law turned away with a pale face and trembling 
hands. Selfish and superficial as she was, she was not 
a bad-hearted woman, and having once realised her 
daughter’^ trouble, her conscience was beginning to 
smite her. ^ 

Lady Carlyle looked«at her for a moment, then going up 
to her she laid her hand on her &*nn. 

“ Cecilia,** she said, “ perhaps I have been too hard on 
you ; if so, ’you must forgive me. I could not help being 
indignant when I saw that poor child*s condition ; but we 
must hold together if we can ; there are troubles enough 
ahead, ‘.God knows I ** 

Her stem voice shook as she uttered the last words, and 
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Cecilia looked 'at her in amazement. IlaiTiet with tears in 
her eyes ? Harriet with a request for pardon on her lips ? 
It was something so new that it terrified her fair more 
than all thp preceding reproaches, and clasping her hands 
together she besought to be told the worst. 

Lady Carlyle’s last shade of resentflcient vanijghed at the 
sight of her distress, and with a softer feeling towards her 
thtin she had ever before experienced, she led her to a 
seat, and explained fully what it was th^t had happened. 
Cecilia’s regret for the past was so keen now that it had 
once been^-awakened that she could hardly take in the 
details of the story ; but before they parted, she had 
promised faithfully to be guided by her' sister-in-law’d 
advice for the future. c 

Much as Lady Carlyle told her, however, there was one 
point on which she kept silence. She would have grudged 
no exertions of her own on Hylda’s behalf, but it was 
another matter when her son took up the cause. Her 
first words Vith Tristram had shown her that he knew 
all. Mr. Dudley-Hartnell had been in close conference 
with him, and he could supply several deftails of ‘which she 
was in ignorance. With most of what ho said she was in 
full accord, but his last sentence fairly ast^i^hed her. 

‘‘If only I had seen Weston before^ he went, I could' 
have told him that I had no thought of revenge. He has 
been punished quite enough without being made a scape- 
goat of. But it is too late, he has gone ; so I have made 
up my mind to go after him.” 

It was some time before Lady Carlyle could recover her- 
self onoagh to speak, and when she did so, it was with a 
vexation that fully equalled her surprise. ^ 

“If you do that, , Tristram,” she said, “you will be 
doing a very foolish thing. If there were no other reason 
against it, you would bo throwing away your chance of a 
seat. After this affair, you are sure to got in at xhe first 
opportunity ; but if you leave the country ^t is certain 
to have a bad effect. Perhaps you have not thought of 
this ? ” 

“I have had every chance of doing so, at any; rate,” 
said Tristram. “ Poor Ehodes was with me to-day, in a 
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perfectly frantic condition. I never liked th'e’nian so well 
before ; he is ready to [cut his tongue out for having 
malign&d ‘me, and if I had not prevented him, he would 
have applied for the (Jhiltern Hundreds to-morrow.*' 

** And why did you prevent him ? It would have been 
the best thing he could have done.” 

It id not seem so to me,” said Tristram, quietly, It 
was a mistake and not malice, and he has no right to 
plunge the constituency into another contest to satisfy his 
private sense of remorse.** 

But you ought not to be left under a cloud I ” 

‘‘Those whose opinion l^care for have never looked upon 
me as under a* cloud ; and as for the general public, the 
newspapers .which misled it may put it right again. 
However, he would fiot be held back from making a 
confession at Bennington.*' 

“I am glad of that. But all this does not show me why 
you should set off. on the chase of which you spoke. 
Everybody will be wondering over it, and — I* hardly like 
to say it, even* to you — ^but is it well that your «ame 
should be ffiixed up any further with the story V ** 

“I cannot help knowing what you mean,** said Tristram ; 
“but it is aipubject which must never be discussed be- 
tween us. You fte^d not be afraid, no one will know what 
my real object is in going. After my late illness, it cap 
bo matter for no remark that I should go for a voyage; 
and if I should bring Weston back with me,5^it ought tcT 
shut all mouths for ever. Don*t try to hinder me, mother,*’ 
he added, in a lower tone ; “ there is no hope of happiness 
for me unless it be in giving happiness to her.** 

Lady Cftlyle felt grieved and discontented in spite of 
all his arguments. He seemed to hpr to be Quixotic in 
his notions, and, moreover, she could not satisfy herself 
that he was acting prudently. « 

“ We rfhall see what Hylda thinks of it,” she remarked. 

“ No, we shall not,” said Tristram decisively ; “ she will 
know nothing of it ; she has quite enough to bear without 
having this added suspense,” 

Lady;Carlyle*s private opinion was that no one had had 
so much to bear in the matter as her sou ; but she knew 
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that he would not thank her for telling him so, and 
therefore she said nothing. 

If she could haye seen her niece that nightj hTpwever, 
she m%ht have altered her views. 

It was late when Hylda arrived at Yarmouth, ‘ for Easter 
was near and the trains were crowded ; she was weary and 
worn in mind and body, and though she had written to 
announce her coming, she had a nervous fear that the 
letter might* have been delayed, and that she was not 
expected. In this fear she was conhrmed twhen she 
reached 'Yarmouth, for there was no familiar face u^n 
the platform ; but she could not. go back again, and having 
secured her luggage she set off to the ‘’house. If she 
received a second rebuff she should be in dei^air, for she 
could not stay alone at Beryl Villa, nor would it satisfy 
Bichard*B suspicions for any of her own people to be with her. 

The servant who opened the door expressed no surprise 
at seeing her, however, and she was shown upstairs to a 
room whence the sound of loud voices met her ear ; a family 
tem^t was evidently blowing, and her hehrt beat appre- 
hensively. 

Her entrance was hardly noticed for the moment, and 
her eye travelled quickly from one member ..to another of 
the excited group. Mr. Weston stood 6n the hearthrug,* ' 
his hand clenched and his face purple with rage; MrS. 
Weston sat on the sofa, her comfortable form convulsed 
with sobs, and tears raining down her ample cheeks ; Jo 
was sitting perched on a table, savagely biting the nails of 
one hand, while he beat a defiant tattoo wi& the other ; 
Ellen and Ralph Rhodes stood together in the centre of 
the room, his face white and set, while she loo'^ed at him 
with an expression ip which grief and pride strove together. 
Flo alone seemed to be taking no share in the fray ; she 
stood apart by the window,^^^^ tqmed away 

from the rest. 

Jo was the first to perceive that a new comer had^ 
appeared on the scene. He jumped off the table, and 
came to nfeet her with an effusive welcome. 

** Here, come to mother ! ” be said ; you do look bad, 
and it’s not much wonder ! ” 
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He led her to the sofa, and Mrs. Weston clasped her in 
a damp embrace, raking to and fro the while and uttering 
inco^rent words of affection and woe. 

« Imere^ lo'ok at that poor thing ! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Weston, pointing an emphatic finger at his daughter-in- 
law. Gqmpletely ^rushed t Can you look at such a sight 
as that and persist in your inhuman folly ? ” 

*<Hylda would be the first to bid me go on,’* replied 
Ralph. ^ 

“ Nonsense, sir I ” thundered the old man. Hylda is 
not such a fool. I can only tell you this — ui^Jiess you do 
as I wish my daughter shall never marry you.” 

” Will you give me up ? ” said Ralph, turning to Ellen. 

** Never !•” said Ellen. 

“So you defy me to my face, do you?” cried Mr. 
Weston, scowling at his daughter as he rushed off upon a 
now tack. “ Well, if you choose to be a beggar, you can. 
Not a halfpenny shall you ever get from me, and home 
what may you shall never darken my door again 1 ” 

Hylda had extricated herself from Mrs. Weston *s arms 
by this time, and sat in utter bewilderment amid the 
turmoil. 

“ I must gp,” said Ralph, as the clock struck, “ I have 
only just time to c#tch my train.” . . 

“ And you really mean to hold this meeting at Ben- 
nington ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Very well, say good-bye to Ellen here and now.” 

“ That I cannot do ! ” 

Hylda’s brain began to reel with fatigue and confusion ; 
the stornf of angry voices, impassiofied sobs, and stamping 
feet, grew louder and louder ; she closed her eyes wearily, 
but opened them again*in terror, imagining that Mr. Weston 
had hurled Ralph to the ground. It was only the slamming 
of the door, however. Ralph had gone, Jo was tearing 
after him w4th a parting expostulation, Ellen was hurrying 
to the window to catch a last glimpse, li^rs. Weston 
was beginning to dry her eyes, and her husband took 
out hig red silk handkerchief and wiped the drops from 
his forehead. 


T 
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Mo took advantage of the pause to come up to Hylda. 

“ Shall I take you to your room ? " she said, ** yotr must 
be quitevworn out.** ' K 

‘‘Yes, take her away,** said Mrs. Weston; *“ she’s a 
poor martyred dear, and I don’t wonder that tiiat be^rtiess 
villain hadn’t the face to look at her.” * ’ 

“.Mother,” said Ellen, turning round from the window, 
“ you must not speak of Ealph like that ; he is only doing 
what he believes to be right.” * ‘ . 

The storm was evidently coming up again, and without 
waiting for*more, Flo drew Hylda out of the room and 
took her upstairs. ‘ « 

“What is it all about?” asked Hylda, as SQon as they 
were alone. 

Flo did not answer at once ; she helped Hylda to take 
off her things and settled her upon the sofa, then sitting 
down* on the floor beside her, she hid her face in her 
hands. % 

“ Tell me,” said Hylda, unable to restrain'lier anxiety. 

“ It is about Ealph,** said Flo, looking*up ; “He saw Sir 
Tristram Carlyle yesterday, and told him that he should 
declare the truth publicly. He came here to-d|iy to tell my 
father and Ellen, and you saw how he was*received.” 

• She hid her face again, and Hylda waited in sickening 
suspense ; them was much to hear yet. 

•“You see,” she went on at last, “they* all believe in 
Eichard still.” 

“And you?” asked Hylda. The words were no more 
than a whisper, but Flo heard them and shivered. 

“ I cannot I ” she said hoarsely. ^ 

There was silence for some minutes, then looking at 
Hylda with an expression of agony she added, “ And it is 
allmyfaultl” 

“ No, no, you must not say that I ” cried Hylda.- “ We 
have all been to blame in one way and another. It is a 
terrible story.” 

Again there was silence, from which Flo roused herself 
with an effort. 

“I must tell you the rest,* * she said. ‘ ‘ Father thinks that 
it is all a newspaper lie, and that Ealph is going blindfold 
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into a trap that h^ been laid for him ; mother would never 
belieVb a word against Bichard whatever happened, and she 
has dbne nothing but cry since we first heard it, Vhile Jo 
says that' he ^esn’t care a rap what anybody says, he is 
going^to s^^N^te his brother through thick and thin.*’ 

“ And EJilen 

I hardly know what Ellen thinks. She is more inclined 
to blame Bichard than any of the others, but I expect it is 
only because she is determined to uphold Balph.” 

Hylda sighed ; to hope for rest in such a strife as this 
was something like sitting down on a hornets’ nest and 
hoping for ease ! 

^^Periians I shall make things worse if I stay?” she 
said at la^. 

“ Oh no, you must stay 1 ” cried Flo ; “ I cannot do 
wthout you.” 

Hylda had never imagined that she would live to be 
thankful for Flo’s friendship, but in that moifient of deso- 
lation the feelThg that anyone wanted her i^eemed to break 
the ice abbut her heart. 

There is no one but you who can understand me, just 
now,” went pn Flo. I dare not tell them what I really 
* feel ; it would bn\y make another disturbance. Ther^ij 
no fear of anything unpleasant being said to you, they are 
all ready to make a martyr of you, as you saw just now.” 

“ But what am I to dO ? ” 

** Oh, you must just hold your peace. After all, neither 
you nor I can proclaim Bichard’s guilt for him ; he must 
do that himself.” 

“ He T^ll never do that I ” said Hylda, sadly. 

“ Don’t give up in that way. Thqy have all written him 
the most loving letters, telling him that they quite under- 
stand his wishing- to get out of the way of the trouble, but 
that whatever may be said nothing will ever alter their 
faith in hinr. 1 am certain that he will come back, if only 
to clear Balph, for father has told him that Balph shall 
be banished for ever as a punishment.” 

Plo’s account of the situation was a correct one, and 
Hylda found no relief for her overstrained nerves in the 
days that followed, for there were continual disputes, 
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party. Their belk^^PPIardf if oould have shared 
it, would have seem^lplliir 
as it was, each expresm^i^ it 
She could not even shaaae 

knowledge of Bichard^s chlmWi^^HHPPlII^H^ 
but.BO long as there was a ehssMMlI^Pjs 
tion she felt that he ought to hatev^ 

Her only comfort was in her conveSesa^IXiyimHHH 
evinced a depth of sympathy and an Amotmt 
that were sfimost incredible. 8hak^,nut 
in which she had lived so long, with heii* 
and her fashions neglected, she was a dbfefteAiliPm^ and 
Hylda found some faint consolation* in the &et. With 
Ellen her relations were not nearly so agreeable, for much 
as she had at first preferred her elder sister-in-law, there 
was an insurmountable barrier between them now. 

Balph Rhodes had been as good as his word, and had 
told his constituents the true state of the case amid 


counterblasts of groans and cheers ; but, while he freely 
confessed his own mistake, he said nothing of Richard’s 
guilt, and Ellen might well be excused for loving and 
admiring him more than ever. And yet, thougli she agreed 
all he said and did, his views were fiiore in accor&nce 
with those of FJo and Hylda than with hers ; for, in spite 
of all, she persisted in disbelieving that her brother had 
done more than share in a mistake. They had no chance 
of disputing over it, for they were not allowed to meet, but 
the difference of opinion between her lover and herself was 
a very bitter drop in Ellen’s cup. The preparatioris for her 
wedding had all been laid aside in obedience to her father’s 
command, for though"^ she would nqt give up her engage- 
ment, s^e would not mfirry in defiance of his wishes. She 
could ,not go back to her charitable works in her .present 
state of suspense and despair, and so she was reduced to 
wandering about in a miserable solitude, that Hylda pitied 
,but could do nothing to remedy* . 

Things were in this state when one day Jo exclaimed 
loudly over the morning pap^r. * 

** So he’s off, too ! ” bo said* 
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« Who is off ? *\asked his father. 

Jo/ead out the paragraph : ** Sir Tristram Carlyle, who 
has been in im unfavourable state of health sinoe his late • 
illness, embarked yesterday for a voyage round t&e world. 
A number of ,|riends were present to see him off, and 
expreesed. thei£li||^s that he would return completely 
restored.” 

” If he had gone a few months ago, all this might have 
been saved,” said Mrs. Weston, regretfully.* 

** I always said he was at the bottom of the mischief,” 
remarked her husband, <<and his skulking of^ in this way 
just proves it. That rascal Bhodes will go next, mark 
my words I ” * 

Ellen clenched h^r hands tightly together, but she said 
nothing ; she had schooled herself to silence, though not 
to patience. 

l*m glad he has gone,” said Jo. ” One villain less 
makes the air clearer to breathe.” * 

Hylda ha^ realised long ago that Kichard^s family had 
quite lost sight of the fact of her having been a Carlyle in 
the far more important one of her having become a 
Weston. She was not surprised at the frankness of their 
remarks, tkerq)[ore; but, in any case, shb would hardly 
have heeded them. Let them think what they liked^J^er 
whole being was absorbed in one conviction that impressed 
itself more strongly upon her with every moment; the 
motive of Tristram’s journey was as plain to her as though 
he had told her of it with his own lips : whatever reasons 
or explanations might be given to the world, she knew that 
ho had ^ne to seek Bichard I 




CHAPTER XXIIL ’ 

It was a fine afternoon in May. . The autumn wind blew 
freshly and the sun shone brilliantly from a clear sky. 
The city of Melbourne was looking its gayest, and a throng 
of loungers paraded up and down Collins Street in all the 
glory of fashionable costumes, gossiping, laughing, greet* 
ing their acquaintances, and gazing into the shop-windows. 

A young man came along the flagged footway just as 
the promenade reached its most crowded time, but though 
there was something in his appearance thaf marked him 
out as a stranger, he paid but little heed* to his Surround- 
ings, threading his way quickly through the jostling groups 
of people, and passing indifferently by the mpst dazzling 
apparitions of Melbourne beauty. It wa^ only when he 
Ciil^ed into Spring Street that his interest seemed to be 
aroused, and as soon as he reached the Treasury Buildings 
he turned in and found his way to the Police Department. 

Although Tristram had set out from England with the 
full determination to find Richard Weston before he 
returned, he knew that such a task would be a hopeless 
one if he attempted i1^ alone. Happily, he was^indepen- 
dent of money considerations, and was therefore able to 
engage the detective who had already been employed on 
the case, and who travelled yirith him in the guise of his 
servant. They had followed up their man as far as Mel- 
bourne, but here all trace of him was lost, and though a 
fortnight had passed since they had first communicated 
wilh the locfll authorities, nothing had yet been heard. 

Tristram’s health had improved wonderfully on the 
voyage, and the new sensation of adventure acted "like a 
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powerful tonio on his framei He felt ready for any amount' 
of fatigue and exsitementi and his interest in the novel 
soen^ around him moreased every day. Even the sadness, 
of his quest^ could not hinder his spirits from rhing, and 
the hidden longing for a wild freedom that lingers in most 
men’{i breasts had, asserted itself in contradiction to the 
habits of a lifetime,* and taken full possession of him. He 
looked alert and eager as he entered the Police Department 
on this ^ternoon, his face was sunburnt; his^eyes were 
bright, and hisiFriends at home would scarcely have recog- 
nised him. 

« I have some news fqr you at last,” said t&e inspector, 
as he looked up from his desk. 

“ Well done I ” exclaimed Tristram. “ Where is he ?” 

He is not here at all.” 

So much the better,” said Tristram, visions of an ex- 
citing up-country chase, of desperate gold-diggers and 
ruffianly bush-rangers flitting before him as though he 
had been a schoolboy. ” Only let me know* where he is, 
and I will stSrt to-night.” 

You*oan't start to-night,” said the inspector, stolidly, 

there’s no vessel.” 

” No Vessel ? Has he gone along the coast, then ? ” 

”No, helia^gone home again.” 

Tristram looked at him in dismay ; was there eveyT a 
flatter and more disappointing ending ? fie had pictured 
himself in inany dramatic scenes, dragging Bichard 6ut 
from a bush fire, saving him from the attacks of assassins, 
rescuing him^in some lonely hut from the clutches of a 
deadly fever ! To be defrauded of such a climax was bad 
enough, *but to return absolutely empty-handed was worse 
still. By the time he reached Ez^land, the man he had 
been in search of would be safe at hom^ again, and his 
wild-goose errand would be ^ matter of mirth to all who 
hear^*of it. 

He gronnd his teeth savagely, and the inspector might 
well be excused for mistaking his feelings. 

“ Yes, he’s escaped for this time,” he said.* “But never 
mind, you’ll get him yet. I’ve known men save up a revenge 
for years, and find it all the better for keeping in the end.” 
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« What made hkn start off again, do^on tKink?'* asked 
Tristram, 'iritiumt entering upon a disoossimi of his 

, I should fancy that he got wind of your being 
here. If yon remember, yOur arrival was mentioned in the 
papers/* “ • * * 

wish the papers would leave things alone,’* said 
Tristram, thipjcmg with some bitterness of the part they 
had played in his career. * ‘ , 

There wouldn’t be much reading in them if they did,” 
returned the inspector. 

You can’t tell me what he is* likely to dp next, I sup- 
pose ? ” asked Tristram. 

Well, that is a matter of guesswork ; but sfill, a guess 
will do no harm. He took ^his passage ^for England, but, 
from all you have told me I should douKt his going there 
yet awhile. If I were you, I would cable instructions to 
the authorities at Brindisi.” 

Thank you,” said Tristram, “I wilV follow your 
advice.” , • 

He took his departure with a sense of disappointment 
that he found it in vain to combat. All the spirit seemed 
to have been taken out of his enterprise, tend he went 
baek with lagging feet to communicate the result of his 
enquiries. 

.Tanner, the detective, was an enthusiast in his work, 
and cared no more for its surroundings than a fox-terrier 
cares for the beauty of the scenery in which he catches his 
rats. The search was everything to him, and the place in 
which it was carried op was a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence. His one idea was to get off without delay, and in 
the end he succeeded nn infecting his employer with his 
eagerness, so 'that Tristram saw the land of his desire 
fading from his sight with Ibss regret than he had.antici- 
pated. The forced inaction of the voyage was^ so^ trial 
to him, but before it was over he had taken himself to 
task for his selfishness : how could he have lost sight of 
the advantage to Hylda in Bichard’s speedy return ? . Was 
he a boy, that he should be intoxicated with his first taste 
of liberty ? He ought to be rejoicing that Richard’s heart 
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had 00 quioldy toni ied towards home, instead of mourning 
over the fact Wt he was not to be allowed the triumph of 
longing bach the wanderer. ^ 

j By the time they arrived at Brindisi, he had succeeded 
|n getting himself under control again, and when after 
prolonged enquiries*news of Bichard was heard from Turin, 
he set off with renewed zest. His plans had, however, 
undergone one important alteration; up .to the present 
time, he had intended to seek Bichat out, assure him of 
his pardon, promise to do all he could to help him on his^ 
return, and lead him back to the wife whom he had' 
deserted. Bqt his solitary meditations on board ship had 
resulted in a change in the scheme, a change that consisted 
in no lesd than striking out his own part in the play. 
Bichard’s departure from Australia seemed to show that he 
was repenting of*his own accord. He would do nothing 
more than watch him, and as soon as he saw that hjs face 
was really set hoihewards, he would go quietly on his way 
and leave him to make his entry alone. 

With much expenditure of time and labour, the trackers 
followed their quarry from Turin to Zurich, from Zurich 
to Strasbourg, from Strasbourg to Frankfort, and from 
Frankfort to Namur. Here for a time they were foiled, 
and Tristram began to look very anxiously for* his 
English letters, expecting by every mail to hear * of 
Bichard’s arrival. 

** 1 believe 1 have found a clue,” said Tanner, coming 
into the sitting-room of the Namur Hotel one morning. 
‘‘ I have just heard something from Brussels.” 

« Froppi Brussels 1 Are you sure you are not mistaken ? ” 
said Tristram. 

He had so completely convinced himself by this time 
that Bichard was in England that he oouM hardly admit 
^he possibility of his being clt>se at hand after all. 

** This i| the letter,” said Tanner. ** It says that an 
Englishman, whose only mark of identification was a W. 
on some of his clothes, was carried into th^ hospital at 
Brussels a week or two ago. If we go over, we shall have 
a go^ chance of finding him without his being able to 
escape us.” 
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We will go at once,” said Tristram ; we are doing no 
good here, anyway/’ • , . 

A few hours later the two men stoQd in the vestiBule of 
the hospital interviewing a white-capped nurfife. She could 
not reow the man of whom Monsieur spoke, bui he could 
ask for a sight of the books of adnussi 9 n, or. would he 
please to walk through the wards ? 

Tristram chose the latter alternative ; he could not tell 
under what n&me or description Bichard {night, have been 
entered in the hospital books, but however ritered by 
illness he Ijad no doubt of recognising him. No success 
attended their search, however, and a careful examination 
of the porter only resulted in the fact that a*man, believed 
to be an Englishman, had been brought in by two 
gendarmes, insensible from a fall id the streets ; he had 
refused to give any account of himself, •and as soon as he 
was well enough he had been discharged. There was 
nothing in all this that might not have applied to Bichard, 
but on the other hand, it would have applied equally well 
to a hundred others ; the W. upon his clothes would stand 
for many names beside Weston, and after all, ’even if it 
should be Bichard himself, they were no nearer finding him 
than they had been before. , * * 

Tanner, on the contrary, refused to t^e’a hopeless view. 
Saefault^of contradictory evidence, he chose to believe 
that the discharged patient was the man they sought, and 
granting this, the chances were in favour of' his remaining 
in the City for the present. He could speak French fiuently, 
and he spent his time interviewing innumerable officials 
high and low, and when this produced no result, he com- 
menced a series of visfts to all the estamineta he could dis- 
cover, a task of no siyall magnitude, considering that the 
bibulous little«city contains upwards of two thousand. 

Tristram took but little part in the search, for be stijl 
believed that Bichard had returned to England, btit until 
news of him arrived, he might as well spend 4iis time in 
Brussels as anywhere else, and he alternated between the 
dim aisles of Bt. Gudule and the cool shades of the Bois. 

He was walking down the Avenue Louise one ahtumn 
evening on his way back to his hotel ; the day had been 
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wet) a chill) damp gieyness hanging over &ir and eky, but * 
now it was ol^cLring up into a kind of reluctant beaufy, and 
he felt inclined to extend his walk. He turned to i£e left . 
as he came down the Avenue, and walked along'the Bue 
Defacqz it was a part of the city into which he had never 
beforo pepetrated, ,and he looked round him with some 
curiosity. His way led past the prison, whose huge grey 
walls frowned threateningly upon him ; but soon he found 
glimpses of open country breaking upon* his view, the 
streets were ex^anged for soft, sandy roads, and in a few 
minutes more he was at the entrance to the little Parc 
which is known by the nanie of St. Gilles. 

At first sight the place had not much to recommend it ; 
clumps of Asmall trees and high bare mounds studded with 
wooden seats, this Was all. And yet it possessed one 
charm which somn of its more beautiful rivals lacked ; it 
commanded a magnificent view of the sunset. Tristram 
forgot all else as .he beheld the glorious pageant spread 
out before his gaze; storm clou£ still fiogted over the 
sky, and a chilly breeze shook the drops from the boughs, 
but far dway in* the west the setting sun streamed out, 
tinting the clouds with ever>changing colours, and lighting 
up^very raindrop with glittering radiance. The stretch of 
country which by beneath lost all its insignificant details 
in the glory that illuminated it ; it seemed Uke gome drei&i 
land where human care and sadness could.never penetrate, 
and Tristram* gazed entranced as though its very sight 
could restore peace to his heart. 

The sound of an approaching footstep roused him, and 
turning, he found himself face to face with Bichard 
Weston. • • 

So at least his first glance assure^ him, but as he looked 
again he drew baok^ believing himself jnistaken; the 
eauntness of the figure, thp deadness of the eyes, the 
^abbiness of the clothes, were all so unlike the man whom 
he remembered, that it seemed to him impossible that he 
saw aright. But as he looked in bewilderment, a change 
went over the pallid face before him, tiie eyes* dilated with 
a fierce light, the stooping shoulders squared, and the spirit of 
Bi(fiiard Weston passed into the wasted and miserable form. 
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<< What do you want of me ? *' he asked, trying to speak 
in his old masterful manner, ^ 

<< Nothing," said Tristram. 

<< Then why have you dared to dog my steps ? 

Because I thought that you could scarcely have 
recovered from the effects of your accident when you left 
the hospital," said Tristram, venturing a guess in the 
dark. 

His words kerned to recall Bichard from his brief trans- 
formation ; he shrank together again, and the fiih died out 
of his eyes.a 

"1 dfiall soon be all right," he said suUenly, without 
showing any surprise at Tristram's knowledge. 

"Not unless you have proper adyice," said Tristram, 
seizing the opportunity* " 1 should like Dr. Beauville to 
see you, he has a great reputation here.^ 

He spoke carelessly, concealing his anxiety ; but Bichard 
muttered sopiething about expense, and began to move 
away. 

" The expense is nothing," said Tristram, " he comes 
every day to the hotel where I am staying. You may as 
well come back with me now." 

He waited for no reply, but walked on by his side,''&]!id 
though Bichard looked about him uneasily, he made no 
actual effort at escape. c 

. But when they reached the street and Tristram signed 
to the driver of an empty carriage, he came to a full stop. 

" Thank you," he said; "it is very good of you, but I 
must go now.” 

" Get in," said Tristram, " you are not fit to walk." 

" It’s all very well,"" said Bichard, waving tne other’s 
hand aside, " I am no^ going to walk into any trap." 

Tristram looked him full in the fSice. " This is no trap, 
Weston," he said ; "if I had found yoii before' you left 
England you would have had no need to fly at all. I will 
not say that I forgive you, because I have^no quarrel 
against you^ all I want is to see you.in good hands. Get 
in, and you can tell me your symptoms by the way." 

Tristram's tone was convincing, but his success was not 
so much due to that as to Bichard’s physical distress ; the 
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thought of possible relief for his sufferings took hold of his 
mind with a strengtn that he oould not resist, and he made 
no further effort to refuse the tempting offer. He^ allowed 
himself to be helped into the carriage, and began an inco- 
herent account of his case, but long before they reached the 
hotel his powers •deserted him, and his voice was lost in a 
hollow cough alternating in a groan as he pressed his hand 
against his chest. ^ 

Bee that a* room is prepared for this gentleman, 
Tanner,”*said Tristram, as they encountered the detective 
on the steps of the hotel. • 

Tanner checked the exclamation that rose to his lips with 
some difiSculty, but triumphant as he felt, his exullation 
was somewhat dashed by the discovery that Bichard was to 
be treated as a guest and not as a prisoner, and that far 
from exercising aifthority over him, he was required to wait 
upon him! But Tanner was a kind-hearted fellow at 
bottom, and it was wonderful how soon he .managed to 
forget the detective in the sick nurse. 

Tristram would not enter upon any exciting subjects 
until the doctor had paid his visit, but he had no difiSculty 
in staving off conversation. From the moment that 
Bichard was^laced in bed he seemed to collapse altogether, 
and only roused himself from the half slumber in which >^0 
lay to take the food and wine that Tanner administered. * 

‘‘ There is no reason why he should not recover,” wg.s 
the doctor’s verdict, when he had made his examination ; 
*‘but it must be understood ho will need great care. 
There is an injury to the lung, which has been aggra- 
vated by privation ; for example, he has not had enough 
to eat!” 

“ Is there any reason why he should not be taken to 
England?” 

No that is to say, when lie is stronger ; he must not 
be moved at present.” 

It was several days before Richard was able to get up, 
but the effects of good food, good medicine, and go^ 
nursing showed themselves at last, and he began to gain 
strength. The long-desired event was, however, disappoint- 
ing when it came ; instead of showing gratitude for all 
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that had been done for him, Bichard was perfectly sullen, 
and seemed to think of nothing but how soon he>ould 
escape. • Tristram had hard work sometimes not to lose 
his temper, and he wondered more than once whether all 
his trouble had not been in vain. 

He thought that his efforts were undoticcJ, but his 
patient was more discerning than he believed, and one 
day, when he* had repaid an extra amount of sullenness 
with an extra amount of kindness, Bichard suddenly seized 
his hand. 

‘‘ Carlyle”* he said, ''lam a bfute I ** 

"Nonsense,” said Tristram, "sick men -are privileged 
beings.” , 

" Ah I but that isn’t all,” said Bichard ; " it’s the past 
I’m thinking of, as well as the present. I’ve just been 
reading a letter ; I wouldn’t open it before, though I had 
it a long while ago.” 

He paused, and Tristram could not resist the question 
that rose to his lips. ' 

" Was it from Hylda ? ” he asked. • * 

" No, it was not. I threw her letter overboard at once. 
I’ve destroyed her love for me, and all is at an * end .be- 
tween us. It was from my mother.” * 

* Tristran^ felt too p^ned to speak at first, but gathering 
himself together with an effort, he asked ; 

‘ Have you written to your mother ? ” 

" Not yet ; I may write, perhaps, some time or other.” 
He turned over, and would say no more ; but, by and by, 
he went back to the subject of his own accord. 

" My mother would ‘love me just the same, v&atever I 
did,” he began suddenW. **She would not be always judg- 
ing me by an ^possible standard, and comparing mo with 
other people to my disadvantg^ge.” 

Tristram guessed that this was an accusation again^ 
Hylda, but he said nothing, and after a pause Blchard 
spoke again. 

" You never gambled, Carlyle,” he Said ; " that was all a 
lie. But I made a plunge into gambling, and into plenty 
of other things, too, after I grew desperate. I hadn’t a sou 
left when I got to Brussels ; I was mad with hunger, but 
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though DO one wonjd give me bread, I found someone to 
give me drink. That was how I was knocked down in the 
street/’ 

But how did you live after you came out of the hos- 
pital ? ’’ 

Don’t &sk me. I was reckless, mad^ and I am still.” 

‘‘But you love your mother?” suggested Tristram, 
touching on the one string that had powers to rouse his 
softer moQd. * 

“ Yes,” he said, his face changing, “ I love them all at 
home, even Ellen, though she did say that she Could never 
forgive me for my treatment of Bhodes.” 

“ You read her letter, then ? ” said Tristram. 

“Yes, I fiave read everybody’s letters.” 

Hylda, then, co\jLnted as nobody, and Tristram sighed 
heavily ; it seemed as if even now his quest was to be in 
vain. 

A few days alter this Eichard was allowed to change his 
room, and on going in to visit hirS, Tristram found him 
writing bueily. 

“ There, that’s done ! ” he said, putting his letter into an 
enjsfilopG and sealing it down. “ Will you post it for me, 

• if you are gbing out ? I’ve written to my mother, and 
made a clean brea^ of everything. I told he^jihat l%.m 
coming home next Mohday. 1 asked BeauviUe, and lie 
says I can travel all right. 1 said that you were the best 
fellow in the world,” he added, in a conventional tone, 
“ and that I could never repay your kindness. Of course, 
my father will repay any expense to which you may have 
been put.V» 

Tristram took the letter, and went off without replying. 

“ I might just as wojl have let the whole thing alone I ” 
he thought bitterly, as he drooped the letter into the post- 
and went on his way with an unbearable feeling of 
yidisappointm^nt at his heart. 




CHAPTEE XXIV. 

a 

Five months had passed away since Hylda’s arrival at 
Yarmouth, and each week had seemed a year. Richard’s 
silence and the uncongenial nature of her surroundings 
had dragged the hours with leaden weights, and whichever 
way she looked she saw no gleam of hope. 

Mrs. Carlyle would gladly now have 'had her daughter 
with her, but Hylda felt that to go would be to break her 
last tie with her husband, and she bore patiently with all 
the trials of her position. 

Tristram had sent a message through Mr. Dudley-Hart- 
nell that Richard was in Brussels with friends, and this 
nows had caused much rejoicing ; but whether he wrote or 
whether he did not, his relations believed in him still, and 
they had made up their minds that he cvas waiting to pre- 
pare some ^rushing rejoinder for hii enemies. 

^ The arrival of his letter, however, caused a sudden change 
in their ideas. 

It came at breakfast-time one Saturday morning, and 
with an hysterical cry of “ Dick I ” Mrs. Weston tore it 
open, and began to read aloud. 

“ Dearest Mothesv 

“I know you will all have been*in wild alarm all this 
time, thinking I am lost, drowned or dead! But the truth 
is that I have felt ashamed to write, for of course you have 
long ago found out that the Bennington busifless was my 
doing. There is no need to enter intp it all now ; it was a 
shame to gull poor old Rhodes, and 1 don’t know whether 
Fllen will ever forgive me. I went pretty nearly mifjl what 
with one thing and another, and I should not care to tell 
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i rou of all the pits I*ve fallen into since I left. But the 
ong and short of it is that I am ill, and Carlyle has been 
nursing me. He is. a trump, and I know my father will* 
pay him his out-of-^pocket expenses, for I ehouldn^t care to 
be beholden to him. I am well enough to travel now, and 
hope to a];^ive at Dover at 8 p.m. on Monday. Please send 
someone down to meet me. 

With love to all, 

<< Your loving son, 

. “Dick.” 

Hylda’s heart sank lower and lower as she heard no 
mention of her name. •Her position was trying enough 
already ; but if Bichard were to return to his home, and 
finding hei^ there ignore her, what course could she possibly 
adopt ? Her thoughts were diverted from herself, however, 
by an unexpected remark from her father-in-law. 

“ I never heard anything so impudent in my life ! ** 

“So imprudent?” said Mrs. Weston, misupderstahding 
him in her agitation. “ The doctor surely would not let 
him come if t&ere was any risk ! ” 

“I said impudent!'* thundered Mr. Weston, glaring at 
his wife. “Dick always was a mass of impudence, and 
I’vo* humoured him too long. He has disgraced his name, 

* wasted his mone*y, and run into all sorts of folly, and now 
he expects me to help^him. He may expect, that’s all I 
can say I ” ^ 

“ But you will not refuse his coming home?’* implored 
Mrs. Weston, who was too much upset to have any discre- 
tion left. 

“Of course I shall I ** said her husband, goaded, as usual, 
into obstfhacy by the first hint of 6pposition. “ He may 
gG where he likes and do what he can ; I shan’t trouble my 
head about him.” • * 

“ Oh, father I ” -cried Flo, “thow can you be so hard ? I 
*liave known it was true cdl the time, but I have never 
««turned*agai]ist Dick I ” 

“ Known it was true I What do you mean ? ” 

“ I knew Dick had made that plot — I guessed — Hylda 
told me,” faltered Flo, getting further and further into a 
quagmtre. 
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Then you have been here all this time on false pre- 
tences ? ” said Mr. Weston, darting a furious glance at hia 
daughter-in-law. ** You knew your husband was a villain, 
and yet you came cringing here, eating our bread and 
sponging on us ** 

Oh, don’t talk like that 1 ** interposed Mrs. Weston. 
** I never liked to tell you, because you get so angry with 
me ubout things, but Hylda’s been paying for her board 
all the time shO’s been here. I’ve told her times .and timea 
that she needn’t, but she wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“So you^ thought I was a skinflint, did you?” said 
Mr. Weston, taking up a fresh line of attack. “ I don’t 
grudge anything to anybody ; I’m as open-handed a man 
as ever lived ; but support thieves and villains I won’t, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

The surprise of this*^ sudden assault almost took Hylda’a 
breath away. Since her arrival at Yarmouth she had been 
treated with such affection that the sudden c^nge was 
bewildering. " It was true that the affection had often been 
a trial, knowing, as she did, the delusion under which they 
laboured, but it was cruel to have her loyalty td her hus- 
band flung in her face as a crime. 

“ I left it to Bichard to make his own confession,” «ho 
said^ “ and you see that my hope was justified'. Now that 
ha lias owird his fault is surely not ^the time to desert him. 
I hope that you will change your mind, but, if not, I shall 
meet him at Dover, and make some arrangement for him 
myself.” 

“You can do so, of course, if you like,” said Mr. Western, 
with a sneer, “ but I daresay you notice that he imp] es 
that he doesn’t want yOu ! ” ^ 

Hylda turned deadlj^ pale at the taunt, so pale that Flo 
thought she wes going to faint, and rushed to her side. 

“I don’t care what you ^ay, father,*’ she exclaim*^d, 
indignantly, “ I shall go with Hylda.” 

“A nice dutiful lot of children I’ve gotl’c reiUarlM d 
Mr. Weston. “ First Ellen kicks over the traces, th a 
Dick deserts us, and now it’s Flo. ' There’s no one I c 
Jo left.” 

Jo had been feeling some silent compunction at thS si^ i t 
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of Hylda’s distress, but at these words he checked his rising 
sympathy. An allowance of fifty pounds a year does not 
admit of surreptitigus horse hire and continual dissipation 
in billiard-r6oms, and Jo had been quaking forborne time 
at the thought o£ what would befall him if his debts came 
to hjs faj)her's ear?. But this unexpected canonisation of 
himself as a dutiful child seemed to open up a new vista 
of hope, and he accepted it silently. To side with the un- 
fortunate is, after all, a luxury ; and with a ’virtuous feeling 
of self-denial, *he came to the conclusion that for the 
present it was a luxury he could not afibrd. 

The storm was still raging when Hylda and Flo set off 
on their journey, and for the moment Hylda was thankful 
to have ^scaped it, even though she knew that worse 
troubles might lie bfefore her. But by the time they stood 
upon the Dover ^pier she felt sick with apprehension, and 
as the Ostend boat came in sight, she longed to turn and 
fly while there was yet time. 

“ There he is, Hylda 1 cried Flo as thfe steamer ap- 
proached. Don’t you see him ? The one wrapped up in 
a plaid how ill he looks ! I wonder who that is with 
him.” 

•o Hylda had seen ^hem long before her sister-in-law had 
done so, but her tongue was cleaving to the roof of her 
mouth and she could not speak ; nor did shqimove when 
the gangway was pul. down and Flo rushed forward tf> 
greet her brother. 

“ Where’s my mother ? ” was Bichard’s first question. 

“ She could not come,” said Flo ; ‘‘ but here is Hylda.” 

Bichard started, and seemed inclined to pass on without 
speaking ; then holding out his* hand, he touched his 
wife’s for a moment and let it fall again. 

“ How soon can we get home ? ” ne said,, turning back to 
Flo. “ Nothing will set me up like a blow of Yarmouth air.” 

Oh, Eichard, we are not going home,” cried Flo, for- 
getting he^; dread of her brother’s fragile appearance in her 
excitement. “ Father will not have you, and he would not 
let mother say a woird for you ; but i came off in spite of 
him, -for I was determined that Hylda should not come 
alone:” 
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can’t make out what you meant*' said Bichard, 
staring at her with a bewildered look. ^ 

' ** 1 can’t explain in this crowd; we must go to a hoteL 
Where is j^our luggage ? ** 

Biohard looked helplessly about him ; he had so buoyed 
himself up with the thought of seeing his mother that the 
sudden blow was too much for him. 

“ I have the luggage, ma’am,” said Tanner, coming for- 
ward. Sir Tristram sent me over with Mr. Weston, and 
^ he gave me the name of a hotel, in case there should be no 
one to meet bun*" 

He spoke to one of the porters,' and while he and Flo 
secured the luggage, Biohard stood, white and trembling, 
jostled by hurrying passengers, and struggling^" painfully 
for breath. Hylda watched him until she could bear it no 
longer, and going up tb him, she drew bis hand through 
her arm. She feared that he would repulse her, but on 
the contrary, he clung to her feebly, and allowed her to 
lead him a few steps out of the crowd. 

She was thankful even for this, and when at last they 
reached the hotel and he was laid upon U sofa, she ven- 
tured to bend over him and press her lips to his forehead. 
He did not open his eyes, but at le*:.st he did not tunr 
away, from her, and Flo saw a look upon her face that 
brought the<' ears to her own eyes. ^ 

Poor Flo was indeed in the depths of despair. The ter- 
rible thought stung her continually that but for her this 
tragedy might have been saved, and now that she saw her 
brother’s state, she felt that her worst punishment had 
come. She escaped from the room as soon as she could, 
intending to go upstairs hnd have a good cry, but in the 
hall she met Tanner, and his first words startled her into 
calmness. « 

Her ladyship is in the hotel, ma’am.” • 

“ Do you mean Lady Carlyle ? ” asked Flo. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tanner. “I thought you would 
like to know before I leave. Sir Tristram said I was to 
go on to London, if Mr. Weston had no further need 
of me.” 

“ We can manage for him now, thank you,” said' Flo, 
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who had DO ideafe that the man was not Sir Tristram’s 
valet. “ If you will show me Lady Carlyle’s room I wiU 
go and speak to her.” • 

She had made the resolve boldly, but she felt some secret 
consternation wlien she arrived at the door. Lady Carlyle 
had *justr returned' from Normandy, and was resting at 
Dover for a night before going on to town. Nothing was 
further from her thoughts than that any of the Weston 
people'*, ‘shouM be in the vicinity, and when the door» 
suddenly opened, and she saw the most detested of 
them all marching in upon her, she sprang to her feet 
in desperation. 

Flo waited for no preliminaries ; in a few telling words 
she painted the situation : her father’s anger, her brother’s 
condition, and ^ylda’s extremity ;• and, as she spoke, she 
noted with satisfaction the gradual softening of Lady 
Carlyle’s warlike demeanour. 

** I will come and see them,” she said ; -and greatly as 
Flo feared the effect upon Bichard, she dared not refuse. 

Lady Carlyle gat long in her room that evening before 
she retired to rest; she could still see Richard’s wasted 
frame und hear his labouring breath, but it was Hylda 
w£o held ttie foremost place in her mind. The affection 
that had grown up in her heart for her niece surpriSfed no 
one so much as herseK ; she did not attepaptlco explain it, 
she only knew that she would give anything if only she 
might help her through the troubles against which she 
was battling so bravely. 

But this privilege could not be hers ; Hylda’s refusal to 
come toatbe Court had opened herdeyes to the real cause of 
Richard’s treatment of her, and no risk must be run of 
reviving his resentment. It wa9 Hylda’s mother who 
must come to the front now,^and though fiady Carlyle felt 
dhat Cecilia did not deserve such a chance of repentance, 
her sense pf justice forbade her to withhold it. 

She sat down to write her letter at once, and unwonted 
tears blurred her vision as she described her conversation 
with, her niece. Hylda remembered nothing now of her 
busl^nd’s unkindness ; all she wanted was to be allowed 
to use her time, her strength, and her money, in nursing 
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and tending him. But two hundred a^year dpes not go 
far in providing for an invalid when everv hous^old 
expense has first to be paid out of it ; Beryl Villa had been 
shut up all the summer, and it would, be a long busi- 
ness to make it ready for habitation, pbviously, the best 
thing to be done was to take Bichard to the Manor, and 
having told Cecilia to send an answer to London, Lady 
Carlyle conveyed the party next day to Tristram’s town 
* house. " « 

When Hylda heard what had been done, she silenced her 
exclamation of relief with the reflection that Richard would 
never consent, but, contrary to her fears, he said nothing 
when Mrs. Carlyle’s invitation arrived, and seemed content 
to lie still and let others arrange his plans for him. 

Flo's composure fairly gave way when she said good-bye 
to the party at the station, and Lady Carlyle felt a stirring 
of sympathy as she saw her distress. 

‘‘ Good-bye,' Miss Weston,” she said in her majestic 
way, ** I believe I have done you injustice in the past.” 

” Don’t mention it,” said Flo warmly, I feel''just the 
same about you I ” 

The first smile that had been seen on Richard's sunken 
features gleamed out faintly as he heard, and before Lady 
Carlyle had ^ad time to recover her breath the train 
moved off. 

The thoughts of their arrival had kept Mrs. Carlyle 
awake all through the previous night ; it was very awkward 
to meet Hylda again after such a parting as theirs had been, 
but it was still more awkward to know what to say to 
Richard. She need not have feared, however, for when 
she Game trembling into the hall at the sound of the 
carriage wheels, jt was to find a scene of sad confusion ; 
Richard had fainted during the drive, and it was not till 
he had been carried upstairs and the doctor had been 
fetched, that there was time for any word to paps between 
the mother and daughter. 

By that tinfe no word was needed. The doctor’s opinion 
had been of the gravest, and every minor feeling* was 
swallowed up and forgotten in the one absorbing thought. 

The September days came and passed, and everyone 
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knew that Bichard would never leave his bed again ; he 
lay <j[aietly for hoflrs between his painful battles for breath, 
his eyes resting upon his wife. Mrs. Carlyle had engaged 
trained nurses, but he was never happy unless flylda was 
near him. 

*‘*It is the two I* treated worst who have taught me what 
love is,*’ he said more than once ; and when Tristram paid 
a flying visit to the Court, he insisted on seeing him that 
he might ask fpr pardon with his own lips! 

But U1 his hours were not so peaceful as this. The* 
thought of his ruined career never seemed to^ trouble him ; 
his ambitions and aspirations had faded away as completely 
as though they had never existed ; but the memory of the 
love that he had thrown away had power to torture his 
exhausted brain. 

“Now that I’have learned howto value you I have to 
leave you,” he said, with an anguish in his tone that 
brought the tears to Hylda’s eyes. * 

Yet eveutthis at last ceased to wound him ; the sense of 
forgiveness outweighed the remorse, and though his father’s 
obduracy grieved him, he never spoke of him otherwise than 
lovingly. He knew that his sun was going down, and there 
Was no place m hiAheart for wrath. 

“ Do you Imow what next Wednesday is ? ” ho asked one 
day. . . 

Hylda bawed her head silently; far -from dwelling on 
the date as she had done last year, she had striven tO put 
it out of her mind ; it was Richard now who recurred to it 
again and again with strange pertinacity. 

She^hoped that he would forget it as the day drew near, 
and on the morning before she whs relieved to find that a 
new idea had taken possession of Jiis mind. 

“ I want to see my people,” he said, ‘4 they will come if 
•you tell them it is the last 4iime. Say they must all come,* 
and poor old Ralph too.” 

He wtfs restless and eager until he saw Hylda^ sit down 
to write, and then he turned his head on the pillow and 
fell peacefully asleep. * * 

They came the next day — a silent, awe-stricken group, 
each one of whom carried a separate remorse within their 
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breasts. One by one they came to Bichard’s side with 
tears and words of love, but he lay ^uiet and almost 
unheeding. 

When midnight came, however, a change passed over 
him, and he raised himself suddenly. 

** Hylda is waiting for me,'* he said in a loud clear voice, 
“ I must go to her study.” 

He flung their detaining hands aside with ever-increasing 
impatience, and* at last in despair Balph ^d Jo wrapped 
him in a blanket, and carried him to the room where a fire 
had been ligl^ted for the convenience of the watchers. 

He looked round with a sigh of pleasure as he was laid 
on the sofa, and Hylda knelt down by his. side hnd took his 
head upon her shoulder. 

All was silent for a time, while the lamplight fell upon 
the strangely-assorted group ; Lady Carlyle and her sister- 
in-law sat with clasped hands, for once in their lives com- 
pletely at one ; Mrs. Weston was sobbing uncontrollably, 
while her husband’s harsh features worked with emotion ; 
Jo and Flo stood together trembling and awed by the scene, 
and Ellen, her eyes full of tears, looked at Ralph s sorrowful 
countenance, but did not dare to approach him in her 
father’s presence. . 

Suddenly Richard opened his eyes with his old piercing 
look, a. 

“ Do you forgive me, father ? ” he said. 

The old man could not speak, but he took his son's hand 
and kissed it passionately. 

Bichard looked across at Balph, and his friend came to 
his side. 

** Give me your hand,” he said, and beckoning Ellen to 
him he guided Ralph’s hand to hers and joined them both 
with his father’s.* 

“ That is all,” he said. 

Flo looked up half indignantly ; had he forgotten Hylda ? 
But she need not have feared ; he moved his hea^* a little, 
and met his wife’s eyes with a smile : there was no need of 
forgiveness betVeen Hylda and himself. 

“ The river is rising,” he exclaimed ; “ I hear the watCr.” 

The listeners in the room could hear nothing except his 
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labouring breath, but Biohard looked eagerly towards the 
window with a ligh^ in his eyee. 

“ITiear the water;** he said again, ‘*and the splash of 
the.oars.*’ 

Hylda did indeed fancy that she could hear the water 
rushing, and see the boat that had come to her aid ; but 
she knew that it was no earthly stream that was rising 
round them now, and recalling herself with an effort, she 
began to repeat the lines that had been often on her lips 
during thb past weeks : 

“ Though from out our bourne of Time and space 
The tide may bear me far , 

1 hope to 8%e my Pilot face to face 
• Wnen I havjB crost the bar.” 

There was a shiver of the hand she held, a droop of the 
head she supported, and the shadowy Boatman who comes 
for each and all in -turn, ferried another traveller over the 
waters of Dea^. 




CHAPTEB XXV. 

The sun was pouring down its waves of heal through the 
still Christmas air, and men and beagts alike looked weary 
and listless under its rays. All the leisured inhabitants oi 
Melbourne who had* any energy left *had gone out to 
Brigl^ton or St. Hilda in the hope of obtaining a sea 
breeze, while the remainder wandered* aimlessly in the 
public parks and gardens. t 

There were a few bold spirits, however, who l)ad cast in 
their lot neither with the one class nor* the other, and of 
these was Sir Tristram Carlyle, who was walking up Eliza- 
beth Street as briskly as though the ileceipbei day wa^ an , 
EngHsh and not an Australian one. Bis face was bronzed, 
and his stej; was firm and vigorous*; he had had his fill of 
travel and advehture at last, and his looks showed that the 
treatment had been just what he needed. 

As he reached the junction with Bourke Street, ho came 
in sight of the post office, and paused a moment after the 
usual fashion of strangers to admire the building^ 

“We might learn a thing or two from our colonies,” he 
thought, as he looked at the open colonnades with their 
easy flights of ^teps, and the lettered windows where people 
can receive their papers and*packets under their initials* 

“ There’s an energetic being I ” he added half-aloud, as^ 
a white-coated individual hurried up the steps %ith a haste 
that seemec^ altogether out of keeping with the heat. 

He started as the* words crossed his lips, for there was 
sctoething about the figure that struck him as familiar. 

“It can’t by any possibility be Dudley-Hartnell,” he 
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said to himself, apd yet as sure as I live he*s taken up 
his stAnd under the letter H.” 

He bounded, up the steps with all speed, and at that 
moment ‘the well;laden recipient turned away from’ the 
windo^w, and revealed the well-known features of the editor 
of the MontMy Revimv. 

“ Carlyle, by all that’s wonderful I” he exclaimed, •and 
the two men clasped hands with mutual delight and 
e>stonishipent. * 

‘‘Where are you staying?” asked Tristram, when the 
£rst hurried questions hq|d been asked and answered. 

“ At the Port Philip Hotel. But I am only here for a 
few days. came*out entirely for the sake of the voyage, 
and I am going back-again directly.” 

“I am only here for a few days •also,” said Tristram, 
but I am going on to New Zealand.” 

“ How long hav.e you been abroad? ” • 

“ Nearly three years.” • 

“ Nearly ttfree years I I had no idea it was so long ; time 
slips away at such a pace. What have you been doing? ” 

“ Egypt and Africa first, then India, China and Japan ; 
fiix^moriths of rouglung it here, and now I am going to 
• New Zealaid and home by Honolulu, ’Frisco and’ New 
York, spending soiSe time in the States on the way.”^ 

“ Yes, yes,” said th^ other ; “ but I di^ not ask where 
you had been, 'but what you bad been doing, A man may 
waste time in travelling as much as in any other way.” 

“ Well, I hope I have not wasted my time,” said Tristram 
with a smile. “Don’t you think that a journey over the 
world wMl help me to do better woisk in Parliament ? ” 

“ So you mean to stand for election again,” said the 
editor with' a mollified air. “ I am* glad tp hear it, for to 
teU you .the truth, I thought you were running away from 
your responsibilities. However, we won’t tali of that 
^now. Wiy you come back with me, or have you any 
engagement ? ” 

“None,” said Tristram; “I have not sought anyone 
out, as I am only here for a few days.” 

“ Then we will spend to-morrow together ; it is good to 
see a face from home on Christmas Day.” 
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The two men talked much that night and again the 
next day, but they did not touch on any confidential ^oint> 
and it w^s not till they had set out for a stroll t>n Christmas 
afternoon, and were standing on Princes Bridge to admire 
the view of the river, that Tristram alluded to their previous 
conversation. 

*^So you thought I was shirking ? ’* he said, as he leaned 
over the parapet and looked into the water. 

I did not say shirking,” replied the edUor. 

** You implied it,” said Tristram. 

“ I am sorry if I have hurt your feelings, Carlyle. I 
daresay I misjudged you, but 1 am an old friend and you 
must forgive me.” 

He looked anxiously at his companion as he spoke, but 
there was no answer. , 

**Look there,” said Tristram at last, pointing down 
along, the lower reaches of the river, .“do you see that 
craft brought up for repair ? Masts gone, sails gone, and 
a hole in her side ; what would have been hdc fate if' she 
had put to sea again like that ? ” • 

“ I don't understand you,” said Mr. Dudley-Hartnell. 

“ Then I will tell you, though I never thought to ^ell 
any human being. You do not know thai I Vas to have 
been married to my cousin, but you do know that she 
married Bi(SLard jiVeston. I wish^I could feel that no 
ot{ier man would ever endure such torture as I have done ; 
the agony I had to hide, the temptations 1 had to fight, 

the love I had to try and kill ” ; he stopped, and his 

face turned white at the remembrance. 


“ 1 pulled myself together somehow,” he beg^n again 
after a pause ; “ I went into Parliament as a 
have rushed into actio]!^, to drown my thougl||l4Jtai^0lM 
at full strain ni|;ht and day, I would'not kt 
Then came that affair at the gambling club ; 
been thankful if that blow on the head had Jjmjiwt Mb 
but it was not to be, and I dragged myself 
' went in search of hijn that 1 might- bring ImTIw 
* her. Oh, my God, what I have endured, and iwrt ohe, drop 
of water to 900I my burning tongue I ” ^ 

Mr. Dudley^Hartnell listened in silent consternation ; it 








